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Armed Neutrality —Coadu of Tolland —Succeffes of 
.. Admiral Rodney. 


1780, 
VW the foregoing tranfaétions were 


taking place in America, a new and unex- 
pected fcene was preparing in Europe, which mark- 
.ed in a peculiar manner the opening of the enfufng 
year. 

The jealoufy entertained by the maritime powers 
in Europe, of the power and preeminence” ex- 
ercifed by Great Britain at fea, had operated 
hitherto but covertly and indirectly. Expect- 
ing that the union of the Houfe of Bourbon 
would have proved fufficient to check it efleGually, 
they had remained paffive fpeGators of a conteft, 
which they imagined would not fail to terminate 
to the difadvantage of this country. So great and. 
potent a combination as that of America, France, 
and Spain, feemed to promifg, without any addi- 
tional aid, to bring the mariti ftrength of Britain 
fg-that fate of diminution, whith was the general 
with and aim’ 6f European politics. m 
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But when it was found that the {pir} and exertions 
of Britain were fuch, as afforded [ttle hope that 
even this mighty confederacy wouldYucceed in com- 
pafhng this long defired obje&, a determination _ 
was taken by-all the remaining powers to forma 
naval c¢mbination in order to effect, it. : 

Pretences for a meafure of this kin were not 
wanting. The ativity and number 0/7 Britith pri- 
vateers, had ferdered them univerfal ovjetts of ter-_ 
ror, not only tothe commercial fhipping of their 
enemies, buttothe many veffels belonging to other 
powers, that were employed in furnifhing them 

* with fuch articles as were not confiftent with a ftrid 
_and fair neutrality. Goods coming under this def- 

~” eription in the plaineft and moft uncontrovertible 
manner, were often made, neverthelefs, a fubje& 

of litigation, and the letter of treaties was wrefted, 

qn order to put a wrong interpretation upon them, 

_~ .in evident contradiétion of the fpirit by which they 
were dictated. : 

As the Britifh miniftry infifted, on-the other 
hand; upon the prepricty and lawfulnefs of. feiz- 
ing, articles of this nature, contentions arofe be- 
tween Great Britain and the various powers to’ 
which the veflels laden with fuch articles be- 
longed. The right of preventing fupplies from 

~ “being carried to the enemy was fo manifeft, that 
nothing but an inclination to make ufe of any op- 
portunity to quarrel with this nation, could have 
prompted that cagernefs with which all Europe 
feemed “to confpire in refufing to admit the va- 
lidity of the arguments upon which the conduct of 
the Britith government was founded. 

The principles alledged in its defence were de- 
rived from ancient ana long. received practice.— 
They had for ages d haiiier that part of the law 
of nations which re‘ates to the ufages, eftablifhed in 
tivilized countries in times of war. -They roland 
: lo 
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fo: powerful & harrier to the defigns in agitation 
againft Great Rritain, that’ while their validity was 
allowed, no jyft complaint could be framed againtt 
the,conduct of ‘the Britifh miniftry, s 







The onlyAuethod remaining therefore. tor“arraign 
it, was tofall-in queftion the reGtitude-of thofe 


principles? gnd to eftablifh a new fyftem of mari- 
time laws,,“sntrary to thofe which had been fo long 


.in force.” By thefe means the pretences of Britain 


would be overthrown, and the right the claimed of 
iatercepting the fupplies carried to her enemies, 
would be entirely annulled. 

That power which took the fead in the promul- 
gation of this new fyftem was RufBa; one that * ; 
ought, according to all the rules of what feemed 
jutt policy, to have acted a friendly part to Britain, 
and :difcountenanced a meafure which tended for 
‘manifeftly to detriment her in a material degree, 

It was under the protection’ of ancient maxims,: 
and cuftoms, that Britain maintained the arduous 
conflict againft fo many powerful enemies with no 
{mall fuccefs.. It was for that reafon alone that Eu-. 
rope determined they thould undergo a total a 
teration. 

Whatever might be the fecret motives for fo ex- 
traordinary a determination in the Court of Ruffia,.. 
it -was with juft furprize the Court of. Great Bri- 
tain received notice that it had formed 4 code of 
naval regulations,. which militated in the dire@eft 


* manner againft the practices hitherto obferved in 


, Europe, and were evidently leveled atthe mari- _ 


time power of this country. . 
It was a matter of peculiar -aftonifhment that 
Ruffia fhould be at the head.of a combination {@- 
injurious to Great Britain. The favours the had, 
reveived from the Britith miniftiy, in her late war 
wWitgthe Turks, and ftill more the commercial be- - 
nefits refulting from a connection with this country, -, 
ee Aa feemed. 
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feemed fo fecure the good will of R 
ws.afiiftance,. in cafe-of neceffity.. 
was it expected that it fhould provg fhe firft of alk 
Eurobean potentates in that inimics declaration, - 
the intex of which was to, deprive Gress Britain of 
the prine$pal refources that enabled her tb ftanid-her 
ground in the nridft of fo many difficulfjes. 

The purportiof this celebrated deck“tation was, 
that the navigation of neutral powers fhould remain 

- ag free and unobftruéted in time of war, as ia that 
of peace ; and that provided their fhips were not: 
laden with contraband goods, they fhould enjoy 
the liberty .of conveying, free of. feizure and re- 

* faint, all other articles whatever, though belong-’ 
ing to the fubjects of the powers at war. 

"This declaration, fo contradi€tory to the ideas 
and practice that had hitherto prevailed, was received 

_. with much apparent fubmiffion and deferenté by the 
Courts of France and Spain, of which it ftrongly 
forwarded the views. Great Britain, contrary to 

‘rer cuftom and charaéter, was obliged to tempo- 
rifé on this trying occafion. Her anfwer to this 
mortifying declaration, though guardedly expref-: 
fed, was not wanting in terms fufficiently clear to 
remind Ruflia how different a part Great’ Britain 

_ » had aéted to her in the day of need. 

In taking a ftep of to unprecedented a nature, 
Ruffia had previoufly ufed the precaution of fecu- 
ring the concurrence of all her neighbours. So | 
formidzble was the impreffion of the power and 

_ Apirit of Britain> notwithftanding the perils that 
furrounded her, that none of the northern powers 
durf prefame, alone and unfupported by the others, 

to enter the lifts again‘t Britain in fo hoftile andde- 
cifive a manner. ; 

- Denmark and Sy4den joined accordingly with Ba 
fia in this naval confederacy ; to which Holland,-and 
.even Portugal itfelf, were invited to accede. “§6 pre- 
et RS 3 yalent, 
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valent, and io‘powerful was the univerfal malevo- 
fence to Britam, and fo unqueftionably was ir reputed 
the intereft of Europe to co-operate in the humi- 
liation of hem maritime grandeur. In this manner 
was Nagag aa univerfal affociation of theArcutral 
powers infeurope againft Great Britain, ‘which af 
tuthed thi denomination of ‘* Armed Neutrality.” 

‘~ _ Of all ok ftates whofe conduct was inimical to 

\Britain during the conte with Aefierica, none af- « 
- forded jufter caufe of refentment than that of Hol- 

_ dand. Since the commencement of that unhappy 

, quarrel, a clandeftine commerce had been carried 

‘on between the Dutch and the Americans, highly 
prejudicial to the affairs of Great Brita. The en; 
couragement given to the revolted Colonies was 
open and maniteft. They were not only furnithed 
with all manner of fupplies, but undifguifed coun- 
tenance and refpect. were fhewn to their flag, ir?a 
manner incompatible with the honour and dignity = 
of Great Britain. 

Reprefentations had frequently been made to the 
States General of this impropricty of condu@ in 
their fubjeéts, by the Britith Ambaffador ae the 

* Hague, Sir Jofeph Yorke, who complained in’a 
memorial prefented in the month of February, 
feventy-feven, of the diftegard hewn to feveral ana 
tecedent remonftrances, and infifted on a behaviou? — 
in future more fatisfactory to the Court of Britain, 
infinuating, that in cafe of non-comapliance, due 
refentment would be thewn. 

Though a refpectful anfwer was returfed to this 
temonftrance, the correfpondénce - ftill continued 
between the Dutch and the Americans on the fame 
footing as before. : 

On the rupture with France, this unfriendly dif- 
pofition towards Great Britafa on the part of Hol- 
Jand was exhibited. more openty, and exerted with 
R higher hand thanever. The dock-yards of France 
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were fupplied with all kind of mateyals for the 
eonftruction and equipment.of fleets, “with as much 
readinef$ and affiduity, as-if France, and Holland 
had formed the clofeft alliance again{ Britain. 
Théagh incenfed’ at fuch huprovohk age, Bri- 
tain went no further than to feize thofe§Qutch,vef- 
fels that wére loaded with naval ftores foy Die Frerich 
ports. The States of Holland pleaded te letter of 
a treaty made assentury ago; but they “Were giyen- 
to underftand that nothing cduld be more ungene- - 
sous arid unjuft than to infift on the fulfilling*of a 
treaty which the circumftances of the prefent time 
rendered inadmiffible. Britain could not permit 
Holland to.fupply France with naval ftores, with- 


. out expofing Herfelf to imminent danger. There 


1 


were a nurnberlefs variety of other articles in trade, 
from the importation of which into France the 
Butch might derive immenfe profits, without furs 
nifhing that power with the means of injuring Great 
Britain. : 

In order to take away all pretences of complaint 
from the Dutch, the Britifh government, inftead 
of making prizes of the veffels laden with thefe hof- 
tile cargoes, came to the generous determination to ~ 
purchafe at a fair valuation, all the naval ftores that 
were on boatd the Dutch vetlels brought into the 
‘ports of Great Britain, to pay the freight of the 
cargoes, and to indemnify the proprietors in all the 
juft expences and damages occafioned by the deten- 
tion of their veffels. ; 

While the Court of Great Britain was.repeated- 
ly: complaining of ‘the obftinacy with which the 
Dutch merchants continued to furnifh the French 
with naval ftores, thefe, on the other hand, prefent- 
ed a memorial to. the States, remonftrating againft 
the feizure of their veffels employed in that befi- 
nefs, and requiring “rotedtion for their profecusing 
it in fafety, . Oo ok eee 

Pa dakn 7 France, 
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-Prance, in éhe mean time, wonfcious of the ne 
ceffity of precuring this refource to her marine, 
inffted peremptorily on its being proteétéd by the 
States, in thafame manner as every other branch of 
thé Dutch tide. So ftrenucus wag the Frexch mi- 
niftry in acne the propriety of this meature, that 
it threatetied to conficer a relaxation dé the de- 

,, Mands méde upon Great Britain by Holland, as an 
“Anrraction “6f the neutrality when Holland was 
‘bound to obferve between France and Great Bri- 
tain,*and as an evident proof of partiality to the 
latter. The French Ambaflador prefented a me- 
morial to the States on this fubject, urging them 
in the moft preffing manner, to an effectual and, 
fpeedy compliance with the reqbifition of his 
Court. 

In order to éncourage the importation of naval 
ftores a regulation was iffued in France in the mont® 
of July feventy-eight, by which fuch various ad- & 
vantages were granted to neutral veffels as accord+ 
ed with the views of being fupplied through their 
means with the neceflaries for her navy. But on 
the States not complying with the requifition ofethe 

‘French miniftry in the manner it had propofed, 
thefe advantages were revoked with refpect to the 
dubje&ts of Holland ; the city of Amfterdam alone 
excepted ; which had warmly efpoufed the caufe of += 
France, and demanded of the States the equipment 
of a fquadron for the proteétion of its navigation ta 
that kingdom, againft the Britith cruizers. - 

Notwithftanding the authority affumed by the 
Court of France, in prefcribin& tothe Dutch ia 
what manner they thould gbferve their treaties with 
Great Britain, the French faction in Holland was 
fo powerful, that inftead of-refenting this freedom, 
it was reprefented as juftifiable and well founded. 
Clamours in the mean time envreafedl againft the 
Britith governinent ; and it was deferibed as aiming 

A 4 : 
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at an exclufive righttof framing laws for the com- 
mercial correfpondence between diffefent flates. 







Oh the acceffion of Spain to tlie confederacy 
againft Great Britain, freth repref@ntations were 
made %Q the States, on the neceflity A prohibiting 


the exportation of naval ftores to her e¢ jes; but 
they had Ao more effect than.the former the difi- 
culties wherein Britain was involved, feeysed, on the 
contrary, to hatwinfuied into the peopl of Holland” 
a ftronper defire to add to the dittrefles of the Bri- * 
tifh nation. ‘ 

A formal demand was now made upon Holland 
on the part of Great Britain, for the fuccours ftipu- 
Jated by the treaties fubfifting between them, The 

- “dangers that fnenaced both states from the family 
compact of the Houte of Bourbon, were laid be- 
fore the Dutch in their ftrongeft colours. But 
f&hatever might be the real caufe of their averfenets, 

__ to fiften'to the reprefentations from the Court of 
Great Britain, whether they were intimidated by 
the vaft power difplayed by its numerous enemies, 
or influenced by an invincible jealouly, they fill 
cominued in the fame untriendly difpofition. No 
anfwer was given to the: memorial ; and all appear-- 
ances tended to prove a fixed determination to act 
an inimical part towards Great Britain. 

—- Inthe beginning of the year eighty, a fleet of 
merchantmen laden with naval flores for the French 
navy, failed from Holland under the convoy of a 
fquadron of men of war. Intelligence of this being: 
brought’to England, a fquadron was-difpatched un- 
der Commodore Fielding, to intercept them. On 
meeting the Dutch fleet, he requefted permiffion 
to fearch them as ufual; but this was denied, con- 
trary to the right of tréaty. Hereupon he fent. his 
boats with orders ee upon the examination of 
the cargoes ; “but they were fired upon by the Dutch 
gommander, Count Byland, and prevented from eh: 
. ecuting 
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eetiting thofé orders. Commodore Fielding upon 
this, fired a thot a-hcad of the Dutch Admiral, who 
returned it with a broadfide ; Captain Fielding re- 
plied with another, and the former ftruck his-co- 
JGurs, ‘ In-the mean time moft of the Dutei veffels 
Jaden with naval ftores,- had found means to efcape. 
They proceeded on their voyage, and srrived fafe 
in the French ports; where they brought naval fup- 
plies in abundance, and which «ff that time were 
very much wanted. : : : 
The remainder of the Dutch fleet was ‘carried 
into Portfmouth ; whither it was accompanied by 
‘Count Byland, who refufed to forfake it, though 
permiffion was given him: to contimite his voyage 
with the {quadron under his command. - 
The complaints of the States General were loud 
and violent upon this occafion ; and yet they had 
manifeftly violated the right of fearch éftablithed iy 
treaty, and never yet called in queftion. * - 
What rendered’ the condué of the Dutch fill 
more offenfive, was, that while they affifted the ene- 
mies of Great Britain in this open decided manner, 
they forbad their fubjeéts, under heavy pen&ties, 
fo furnith the garrifon of Gibraltar with provifions, 
notwithftanding Spain had at that very time behav. 
ed tothe Dutch in a manner equally: difrefpe&tful 
and injurious to their intereft. 2 
This conduct betrayed a ftrange forgetfulnefs of 
the ftrong ties by which they were connééted with 
Britain, and of the evident necefhty of preferving 
that balance of power in Europe, in whic, Holland 
was more concerned than any itate upon the centi- 
nent, It thewed with what efficacy the enemies of 
Britain had exerted themfelves, in overturning the 
political fyftem that had—frlong prevailed in that 
republic ; and how oppofite thofe maxims they had 
introduced, were to that clofe-and intimate friend- 
hip with the Britith nation, of which the utility. 
‘ Trad 
: ° 
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had been proved .by the experience of two centu- 
ries. 

Incenfed at thefe continual provocations, the 
Court of Great Britain refolved at length to exprefs 
atfelf in“eerms fo-clear and decifive, as ¢o. draw an 
explicit anfwer from the States refpecting their-ul- 
timate intehtions to this country. 

Towards the clofe of March, cightv, the Britith 
Ambaffador at tht idague was directed to renew the 
requifition for the fuccours to which Great Britain 
was entitled by feveral treaties. It was now eight 
months fince it had been laid before the Afflembly 
of the States, during which time it had Jain wholly” 
unnoticed. Ele expoftulated with them accordingly 
© with great force and dignity. He reminded them 

of the many motives that fhould induce them to live 

in.the ftricteft amity with Britain : and concluded 
by informing them, that if a favourable an{wer 

. -were not feturned to his requifitions within the fpace 
of three weeks, the Court of Great Britain would 
look upon fuch refusal as a breach of the alliance, 
on the part of Holland ; and would confider the Re- 
publfc in no other light than as a neutral ftate, not 
priviledged to particular favours by any treaty, 
and as having, by its conduét, made void all thofe 
that fubfifted between both ftates. : 
“The reply to this memorial, was, that the time 
prefcribed was too limited for an anfwer to be given 
to it conformably to the rules and conftitutions of 
the Republic. But this reply was viewed by the 

Britith miniftry as a, meer evafion. As the States 

General had been eight months in potfeffion of the 

requeft now repeated, full. leifure had been allowed 

them to deliberate upati.it ; and it was unbecoming. 
to require any longer {pee for confultation. ; 
In confequence of the anfwer given to the Britith 
Ambaffador, it was ow refolved at the Court of 
Great Britain, to put in fore, conformably to th 
- 3 - notice 
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notice he had given,. the fufpenfion of the privi- 


Jeges cnjoyed by the fubjeés of Holland, in virtue 
of the, cenceffieas made in. their favour .by. former. . 
treaties. After waiting the {pace of time notified, 
no fatisfactory anfwer being returned, a- declaration 
was publifhed, wherein, after a circumflantial -pe— 
pretentation’ of the.’conduét obferved by. Helland 
fince-the commencement of hoftilities, ‘the abeye: 
* refokution was formally {pecified, lei, Such 
In the mean time, the Britith miniftcy x 
occupied in providing for the various polleifians. : 
Great Britain ‘in foreign parts that were menased-by * 
her numerous enemies. Among other places, ‘Gi- 7%, 
braltar was now clofely invefted, and preffed beth, | 
at Idnd an fea by the fleets and armies ‘of Spain, o- 
Imugediately on this Court’s declaring its. aceeffion 2 
to the confederacy formed: by France-aad Ameicg é 
againft Britain, Gibraltar was blockaded; and’ i 
means of fupplying it with neceffaries induftrioufly |+_ 
cut off on every fide. : ne 
The great abilities and valour of General Ebott: 
the Governor, afforded the beft founded expectation. | 
of its making a vigorous defence : but the fcantimefs 
“and uncertaiity of the fuppliesit had received. fince. . 
the beginning of. the fiege, began to be very alarms — 
ing ; and it was new time it fhould. be relieved ina. 
regularand -fufficient manner to enable it to contis “> 
nue a fuccefsful refidanee. rye 
To this purpofe adtrong {quadron was prepared, °° 
and the consmand of ‘t given to Sir George Rodney, 
whofe fervices in the aft war had recommended him °: 
tothe notice of gove-nment. He fell in, .a feng: 
days cafter failing from England, with a Spani 
flect..of Sixteen tranfparts, bound - from. Bilboa to 
Cales. They were ladeirwithsprovifions and naval | 
ftores, and convoyed by: a thip of fixty-four guns, 
. four frigates, and two armed veflels. Only one 
t&nfport cicaped. The reft were taken, and 
. " _prayretl 
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proved a heavy lofsto the enemy 3 who were at that 
time in great want both of provifions and materials 
fortheir thipping... This capture took place on the 
eighth of January, eighty. - 

‘On the fixteenth, a Spanifh fquadron of eleven 
failof the line,’ was difcovered off the Cape of St. 
Vincent. «.As the day was far advanced, in order to 
teach them the fooner, the Britifh Admiral made the | 
fignal for a gerl®ral chace, to engage as the fhips 
tame up, by rotation, and to take the lec gage, in- > _ 
order to prevent the enemy from retreating into 
their own ports, 

‘The ation began at four in the afternoon; the 
cheadinoft dhips jn the Britith {quadron clofing in with 
the neareft of the enemy. In about haif gn hour one 
of their fhips, mounting feventy guns, and carry- 
igg fix hundred men, blew up, and they all pe- 
tifhed. After two hours fight, another Spanith fhip 

> of the-line was taken. The action continued with 
great vigour on both fides, till two o’clock in the 
morning ; when the headmoft fhip of the enemy 
ao to the Sandwich: after which they ceafed 
firifig. 

The weather was fo tempeftuous during the night, © 
that it was with extreme difficulty poffeffion could 
be taken of thofe fhips that had furrendered. They 

’™ were fix in number; of which two went on fhore 
and were loft, and the other four were brought fafe 
into Gibraltar. They confifted of the Spanifh Ad- 
miral’s gwn fhip of eighty guns, and feven hundred - 
men, and.three of, feventy guns,. and fix hundred 
men. : 

This engagement, happenfd fo near the fhore, 
and the Britith fhips were fo eager in fecuring the 
lee gage, to prevewtthethemy’s efcape, that Ad- 
miral Rodney’s fhip, and fome of the largeft in the 
fleet, were in great danger of running on the fhoals 
off the coat of St. Lucar. Nor did they return isito 
Tome : deep 
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deep water, till after much labour, and the cxer- 
tion of great feamanfhip. 

The behaviour of the Spaniards in thi conflict 
was very brave and fpirited: but notwithftanding 
their gallant behaviour, it was thé opinion of all 
who were prefent in the action, that had it taken 
place by day, or the weather been lefs-boifterous, 
~ not one’ of them would have efcaped. Thote that 
‘did were fo confiderably damaged as to be unfit for 
fervice. : : 

The Spanifh Admiral, Don Juan de Langara, be- 
haved with great courage, and did not furrender till 
after an obftinate refiftance. The fhip he ftruck to 
was commanded by Captain Macbride.’ Having the 
fmall pox on hoard, a diftemper of which the Spani- 
ards are refnarkably apprehenfive, he notified it to 

the enemy, offering to fend a party of his own peopde 
on board of them, without fhifting any of theirs to 
his own thip, provided the Spanith Admiral and, * 
his officers would pledge their honour, that the Bri- 
tith feamen fhould not be interrupted in the pof- 
feffion of their prize. .This humane propofal was 
. accepted with the higheft expreffions of gratifude, 
and complied with in eveyy point that had been re- 
quired, with the wraps hous and punctuality. 

The confequencssof this important victory were 
the complete relief of Gibraltar, and of Minorca, 
both of which, till this event, had been confidered 
as in a ftate of imminent peril. 

After performing thefe fervices, Admiral Rodney 
failed for the Weft .ndies ; wkere he was comnii- 
fioned to affume the chief command. Admiral 
Digby proceeded horse with the flect and the prizes, 
and had the good fortune to’ fall in with a French 
man of war of fixty-four gus, which he took: - It 
convoyed, with another thip of the line, a large 
aurnber of fhips bound to the iflands of Mauritius; 
with military ftores and recruits. They were too 

: ® “far 
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far diftant when firft perceived, to be purfued with 
fuccefs; and only three of the ftore-thips were 
taken: tue reft efeaped with the other fhip of the 
line, and reached their deftination. - 
"Thefe vatious fucceffes occafioned uncammon fa- 
tisfaction in England. They came ata critical fea- 
fon; and contributed powerfully, not only to raife 
the fpirit of the Britifh nazion, but to damp the 
hopes that had bétn formed in France and Spain, 
of ftriking a decifive blow at the opening of. the © 
naval campaign, by the re-union of the French and 
Spanith navies. - The beft officers and feamen in the 
marine fervice of Spain were in the fquadron that 
had been taken pr deftroyed; and the ships them- 
™ felves were in the beft condition of any im the Spa- 
nifh navy. 
-qSir George Rodney was honoured upon this oc- 
cafion with an unanimous vote of thanks from both 
~Houfes of Parliament. Their confideration of his 
fervices was fo warm, that they zealoufly recom- 
mended him as deferving of the moft fignal notice 
and recompence on the part of the Crown. In this 
they ‘were the more urgent, as the Admiral’s do- 
metftic affairs were in much diforder, when he was 
appointed to the command of the expedition wherein 
_he had been fofuccefstul. There were alfo other mo- 
tives for withing to fee him provided for in an ho- 
nourable and liberal manner. Among others he 
had, while in France, refufed dome very advanta- 
geous proffers conveyed to him ;hrough perfons: of 
the #rft diftin@ion ; who had Atrongly urged him, 
to enter into the naval fervice yf that crown. But | 
though the profpects held out to him were very 
brilliant, and he was at the pme in circumftances 
of diftrefs, he nobly réfufed'to take part with the 
enemies of his country. : : 
Se AS 4 2 : CHAP. 
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Charleftowa taken by Sir Henry Clinton——Succefes of 
+, Lord Cornwallis. 


= . - 1780. 


-“ (EAHE preceding campaign had terminated very 
difadvantageoufly to the Americans. The 
maritime force of the New England provinces had 
been almoft wholly deftroyed at Penobfcot; and 
they had fuffered a great and mortifying defeat at Sa- 
vannah. The mighty projects formed by D’Eftaing 
had been fruftrated in the completeft manner. _He 
- had been vanquifhed and compelled to retire with g 
fhattered fleet and a broken army. Unable to. pro- 
fecute any further operations, he was now returned « 
to France, and the Colonies were again left to their 
fole exertions, with little profpect of receiving any 
affiftance from their French allies, in fufficient time 
_to obviate effectually the attempts that migh® be 
made, in confequenee of the fuperiority now ob- 
tained by the British forces. 

While the fate of D’Eftaing was in fufpenfe, the 
apprehenfion that he could not fail of fuccefs 
with fuch a fuperior ftrength, obliged the Britifh 
cohumanders at Nev York to make all neceflary 
preparations for a vigorous defence. General Wath- 
ington had collected il the ftrength he could muf- 
ter from the contiguot.s provinces, and was advanc- ~ 
ing towards that city,: in erder to be at hand-to co+ 
operate in the attack concerted between him and 
the French Admiral. ~"  - oP 

The neceffity of adding materially to the numbers 

- that would be requifite to make head -againft ‘fo 
formidable an enemy, occafioned the garrifon of 
: ;, Rhode 
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Rhode Ifland to be recalled from: that ftation ta 
inforce the troops at New York. Thus, had the 
French ,commander fucceeded at Savannah, it was 
much to. be doubted, whether he would have been 
equally fuccefsful in the fubfequent pars of his de- 
fign. : , 

But his defeat and expulfion from Georgia, hav- 
ing given a new turn to affairs, a different plan of - 
operations took™ place of courfe in the councils of. 
the Britifh commanders at New York. The difap- ~ 
pointment experienced by the Americans had great- 
ly difpirited them. The troops that had reforted to 
General Wafhington from various parts, in full 
confidence of putting an end to the war by a deci- 
five blow, now returned home in high difcontent, 
and bitterly complaining that no reliance could be 
Placed on their new ally ; from whom they had hi- 
therto received great promifes but little effects. 

In this ftate of public diflatisfaction among the 
Americans, it was refolved to carry the Britifh arms 
fouthward ; where the diftance from the center of 
the enemy’s ftrength opened a fair profpect of fuc- 
cef%, and where an impreffion upon them would be 
more feverely felt than elfewhere, from the greater 
value of the countriés, of which reduction was inview, 
in point of riches and commercial produce and im- 
portance. 

The poffeffien of Georgia afforded a ready accefs 
to the large and valuable Hrovince of Carolina. 
From this motive, and thofe}above mentioned, it 
was determined to make this{the object of an expe- 
dition, while the enemy’s forge was in a great mea- 
fure fcattered and difperfed by the difbanding of the 
major part of the army under General Wafhington, 
and the fplitting of the other corps into numerous 
detachments,, for.the purpofe of protecting the va- 
rious places that were liable to be attacked. 
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Towards the, clofe of the year feventy-nine, Sir 
Henry Clinton'embarked with a confiderable land 
force, under the convoy of a ftrong fquadrén com- 
magded by Admiral Arbuthnot. Their deftination 
was Savannah ; but theig’ progrefs was much re- 
tarded by contrary winds and ftormy wgather. They 
did not arrive off the coaft of Georgia’fill the expi+ 


> ration of January. 


On the twelfth of February the frmy was fafely 


“Nanded on the iflands in the vicinity of Charles 


Town ; and from thence proceeded to the banks of 
Afhley’s river; between which and Ccooper’s river 
that town is fituated. 

Here he was obliged to remain g confiderable 
time, waiting for the arrival of the necetiary flores 
and implements for the carrying on of the intended, 
fiege of that place. This delay was chiefly occafi, 
oned by the lofs of the principal ordnance fhip, 
which was funk in a gale of wind on the psfiage 
from New York, and by the lots of the drafi-horfes 
belonging to the artillery. 

Owing to thefe, and a multitude of other imnpe- 
diments, feveral of them arifing from the natur&of 
the climate, and of the ground that was the fcene 
of action, it was near the clofe of March before the 
Britith forces croffed the river Afhley. This mo- 
tion was made under the protection of the armed 
gallies. The boats of the fleet landed the whole 
army, with the artillery and ftores requifite for the 
fiege, without any refiftance on the part, of the 
enemy, . 

From the deficiency of battering cannon, ocva- 
fioned by the lofs of the ordnance fhip, the Britifh 
General was obliged to have recourfe to the Admi« 
ral, for a fupply of pieces of heavy metal. A fuf- 
ficient number were in confequence landed, with a 

~detachment of feamen under the command of Cap- 
tain Elphinftone. 
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Theday after the army had made good its paffage 
over Afhley river, it advanced to Charles Town. 
It broke ground within eight hundred yards of the 
enemy’s.works, in the night of the firft of April ; 
and in feven days after, had perfected the batteries 
propofed, ‘and mounted them with cannon. 

On the eigath of April Admiral Arbuthnot forced 
his way’ into Charles Town harbour, under a heavy _ 
fire from Fort Sullivan, which damaged feveral of ~~ 
his fhips. He took complete poffeffion of all the 
different pafles, and entirely blockaded the town on 
thar fide. 

The gaining of the harbour of Charles Town was 
the heavier a difappointment, as the Americans 
were firmly perfuaded, from the vigorous and for- 
tunate refiftance made by Fort Sullivan, two years 
before, that is would have obftruéted the entrance | 
fof the Britifh iquadron with the like fuccefs. 

Depending on the efficacy of the defence it would 
make, they had moored feveral fhips and gallies in 
a pofition to make a raking fire on the Britifh fqua- 
dron, on its approaching the fort ; and doubted not 
beme able to reduce it to fuch a condition, as to 
fruftraie all expeétations of fucceeding in any at- 
tempt of that nature. , 

They had alfo, as a further means of prevention, 
fink in the channel leading to the town, four large 
frigates, with feveral merchant fhips, fitted with 
chevanx de frize on their decks, in the manner of 
thofe that had been formerly funk in the Delaware 
to the ffime intent. An immenfe boom was alfo ex- 
tended acrofs thi§ channel. It was compofed of 
fpars, chains, and cables, fecured together by fhips 
mafts ; and it was defended on the fide of the town 
by ftrong batterics, mounting upwards of forty 
pieces of heavy cannon. 

_ Thefe obffacles being furmounted, and the Bri: _ 
tith fquadron having taken poffeffion of the harbodr, 
-e Sir 
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Sié*Henry Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot jointly 
fummoned the town to furrender ; but General Lin- 
coln, who commanded there, anfwered that he 
wowld defend it to the laft extremity. 3 

On this sefufal, the barferies were~opened on the 
ninth of April, and operated with fugh effect, as 
quickly to abate the fire of the enemy." The works 

x,Wwere carried On with fo much ‘fpirit and activity, 
‘that the befiegfrs in a few days apjfroached within 
little gidre than four hundred yards of the town. 

In order to cut off the communication’ between 
the town and country, a detachment of chofen men 
was formed ; the command of which was given to 
Colonel Webfter, an officer of noted fkill and bra- 
very: Le was accompanied by Colonel Tarleton, 
with a body of cavalry; and by Major Fergufon, 

+ with a party of light infantry. ° 

‘The enterprize they were fent upon, was attend- 
ed-with a variety of ditticulties. ‘They had rivers 
to crofs, and other arduous operations to execute, 
in prefence of an enemy ftrongly pofted, and who 
had a very fuperior cavalry. It was principally at 
this corps their efforts were aimed. Through*he 
great diligence and dexterity of Colonel Tarleton, it 
was durprized and totally defeated. This obftruc- 
tion being removed, Colonel Webfter advanced 
into the country, and feized all the principal patles, 
by which means the town was now completely in- 
vetted. : 

Thefe fuccefles enabled the Britith atmy,to carry 
on the fiege with additional vigour. The enemy, 
on the other hand, made no leis refolute a defence. 
They had ufed great induftry in fortitying the place. 
The neck of land iaclofed between the two rivers, 
Afthley and Cooper, was a continued chain of lines, 
redoubts, and batteries. At heir extremities, to- 

—werds both rivers, they were covered by deep 
fvamps, communicating by a canal curaloag their 
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their front. In the intermediate {pace between'thefe 
works, and the body of the place, were two rows 
of fallen trees, fixed into.the earth, in the manner 
of a fraixe work : behind thefe was a double picket- 
ed ditch. In+he centerf the lines they had con- 
ftructed a kind of citadel : the artillery mounted on 
thefe different works, confifted of cighty-pieces of 
cannon and mortars. : 

The fiege of Charles Town had in the mean while 
preatly alarmed the contiguous provinces. “Senfible ~ 
how much it behoved them to preferve a place of 
fuch importance, they were exerting their utmoft 
endeavours to raife a force fufficient to its relief. 
The defeat of. the troops in the neighbourhood of 
Charles Town, by Colonel Webfter, had greatly 
difconcerted them. But that which they regretted. 
gmott, was the deftruction of their cavalry by Colo- - 
nel Tarleton. They were at uncommon pains to: 
repair this lofs; and with much induftry and ex~- 
pence collected another body of horfe, which was: 
immediately difpatched to the affiftance of the 
troops that were advancing frem various quarters to 
thé“aid of the befieged. But on receiving intelli- 
gence of their approach, Colonel Tarleton was or- 
dered to attack them. He executed his commiffion: 
with fo much fuccefs, that almoft the whole corps 
was either taken or deftroyed; and all the horfes 
with their accoutrements fell into the hands of the 
victors. 

While thefe fucceffes were obtained in the: coun- 
try bordering upon Charles Town, Admiral Arbuth~- 
not was exerting himfelf with no lefs vigour and. 
good fortune on that fide which lay towards the 
fea. He formed a brigade of feamen and marines, 
with which he made himfelf mafter of forts Mount- 
pleafant and Sullivan, The garrifon of the firft: 
abandoned it without refiftance, and: that of .the~ 
fecond furrendered by capitulation. i 
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By the fixth of May the befiegers had pufhed 
their works to ithe canal that connected the two 
fwamps on the right and left, and had almoft 
drajned it. They paffed it three days after, and 
advanced tqwards the ditch next to the body of the 
place. ; a 
In this extremity, finding that.no'TfMief was to 
>be expeéted, gnd the Britith army was preparing 

for a.#éneral 4ffault, the American Governor pro- 
~ pofed to deliver up the town on terms which had 

already been offered him; but which he had re- 
jected, 

By thefe terms it was agreed, that the American 
troops and feamen were to remain prifoners of war 
till exchanged ; but not to be deipoiled of their 
private property: the militia to return to their 

. dwellings, there to abide as prifoners on their pa> 
role; on keeping which, they were to be feck re’ 

from all molettation. The citizens of Charles . 

Town to be comprehended in this article. The 

fubjeéts.of France and Spain to retain their effects, 

with permiffion to leave the place; but to continue 
prifoners on parole. ® 

The Britifh army took poffeffion of Charles Town 
on the twelfth of May. ‘The prifoners made on this 
occafion amounted to upwards of fix thoufand; 
among whom were a thoufand feamen. Seven ge. ~ 
neral officers were taken; and a prodigious nume 
ber of others, from the eagernefs with which all 
thofe who were in the vicinity of Charles Town re. 
paired to its defence. 

The artillery that fell into the hands of the vic- 
tors, confifted of near four hundred pieces; andthe 
fhipping, of four large frigates, and a great quan-~ 
re of boats, with confiderable fupplies of military 

ores. 

~The -confequence of the reduétion of Charles 

Town, was a general difcouragement of the people 
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in the neighbouring provinces ; and no little alarm 
and difcontent throughout the con/inent, when the 
vait expectations excited by D’Eftaing were con- 
trafted with his failure, and the fucceffes of. the 
Britith arms ynder Sir Henry Clinton. , 

As no daubt was entertained that he would lofe 
no opporttiity of improving them! to the utmoft, 
great pains were taken by the Americans to colleck — 
with all poffible fpeed, a force fuflicient to mak 
fome ftand, till a proper army cold be‘formed. ~ 
To this purpofe detachments from feveral parts 
were drawn to the borders of North Carolina, where 
it was naturally expected the motions of the Britith 
army would next be direéted. 

On receiving this intelligence, Lord Cornwallis 
marched up the country fituated along the banks of 
the river Santee. The enemy were potted at a 

Splace called Wacifaw, on the boundary line between 
North and South Carolina, diftant from him up- 
wards of one hundred miles. Colonel Tarleton was 
again felected to command a chofen body, in order 
to attack them before they could be reinforced. 
HE travelled with fuch expedition, that he reached 
them on the third day of his march. Upon refufing 
to furrender on the terms he proferred, which were 
the fame that had been granted to the garrifon of 
Charles Town, he attacked them with fo much 
courage and fkill, that they were nearly all either 
killed in the a€tion, or wounded and made prifoners, 
with all their artillery and baggage. This was the 
third victory obtaincd by means of the Britith ca- 
valry, commandcd by Colonel Tarleton. Their 
numbers -both in this and the foregoing engage- 
mients, were inferior to thofe of the enemy; but 
the men were chofen troopers, and admirably expert 
ut the management of their horfes and arms. 

This action decided for the prefent the fate of Ca 
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during the whole of this fervice, had been remarkably 
confpicuous. Both the naval and military branches 
co-operated with a warmth and emulation that ftruck 
a damp upon the enemy from the very beginning. 
Among thofe who chiefly diftinguithed themfelves, 
befides thofe that have been mentioned,.was Major 
Moncrief, fo defervedly celebrated. feiais defence 

>of Savannah, in the capacity of engineer againft 

~Tount4)’Eftaiug. He acquired no lets glory in his 
conduét of the attack upon Charles Town; where 
he difblayed a genius and abilitics that gained him 
the higheft admiration. 

All refiftance now fell before the Britifh arms 
in South Carolina. It was confidered as com- 
pletely reduced ; and arrangements Were in confe- 
quence taken by Sir Henry Clinton to fecure its- 

. Pofleffion againft all future attempts from the ene- 
my. Mott of the people in the Province were -ei? 
ther prifoners, or proteft adherence to the caufe of 
Britain. 

Encouraged by thefe flattering appearances, he 
iffued feveral proclamations in order to excite the 
well-affected to behave with attachment and fite- 
lity ; and to deter the oppofite party from caufing 
any difturbances. The plan he propofed to fullow 
in the eftablifhment of that Province, was to ren- 
der all perfons acknowledging allegiance to the Bri- 
tith government, inftrumental in its defence. To 
this intent they were divided in two clafles of mi- 
litia: fuch men as had families, were alloted to the 
guard of their refpective diftritts: fuch* as had* 
none, were to be embodied in the fame manner a% 
the others under their own officers, and to be eim- 
ployed in conjunction with the Britith troops, in 
repelling invafions, and keeping the enemy out of. 
the Province. They were not, however, to march 
beyond the limits of Georgia and Notth Carolina ; 
add’ after ferving fix months out of the enfuing 
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twelve, in the manner prefcribed, they were'to be 
exempted from all, but the comman duties of the 
militia. : 

Sir Henry Clinton had promifed himfelf great 
utllity from theje regulations. He was certainly 
well founded in his expetations. A foyal and af- 
fectionate addrefs had been prefented to him, and 
Admiral Arbuthuot, a few days bafter the re- 
duétion of Charles Town, figned by two hundred“ 
and ten of the principal inhabitants. Numbers 
caiic in alfo {yom every part of the countrf, de- 
claring their allegiance, and offering their fer- 
vices in fupport of the Britifh government. Many 
of them, in proof of their fidelity, had feized their 
leaders, and brought them prifoners to the Britith 
quarters. 

During the expedition of Sir Henry Clinton to 
Charles ‘Lown, the city of New York was expofed, 
by the feverity of the winter that follawed after his 
departure, to the greateft danger it had experienced 
ever fince its reduction by the Britifh army in the 
year feventy-fix, The froft began with the year 
eighty, and lafted with unremitting violence till to- 
wards the clofe of February. The rivers in the’ 
neighbourhood of New York, and the ftreights and 
channels between the circumjacent iflands, were 
fo firmly frozen, as to bear the heavieft weight of 
waggons or carriages of any kind. / 

The Britifh commanders in that city were juftly 
apprehenfive that the enemies wauld not fail to, avail 
themfelves of fo favaurable an opportunity of mak- 
ing an attempt upon it. As jt was now united to 
the continent by the plains of ice that furrounded 
it on every fide, its fituation was become extremely 
dangerous; and called up their whole attention and 
endeavours to put it ina ftate of defence againft the 
attacks to which it was fo widely expofed, | 
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Ali that were able to bears arms, were employed 
upon this oceafion. As the fhips of war were faft 
locked in the‘ice, their feamen came afhore, and 
were formed into companies under their own officers, 
The crews of the tranfports and other veflels had 
alfo their Ttations appointed them.’ ‘Fhe body of 
failors that did duty, amounted to upwards of -&f- 
teen hundred , and the citizens that were embodied, 

" to nearthree thoufand, ‘Chis was an eflential ad- 
dition to the regular troops, and removed all ap- 
preltnfion on account of any attempt from the 
enemy. : 

Apprized of thefe preparations, the Americans 
did not think proper to form any enterprize againit 
that city: they contended themfelvés with haraffin 
fome out pofts; without meeting however, wit 
any fuccefs. Neither was the fituation of General 
Wathington fuch as to enable him to undertake %o 
daring a proje€t as the attack of New York, in the . 
circumftances of ftrength it had now acquired. His 
army was confiderably diminifhed by the departure 
of thofe numbers whofe time of fervice was expired ; 
and the winter was too fevere to expect any re@rtits 

“before the inclemency of the weather was abated. 

The moft agreeable confequence refulting from , 
the criticalneis of this emergency, was the proof, 
given by multitudes of the Americans of their 
fincere attachment to the caufe of Britain. Mot 
of the volunteers raifed among the inhabitants of 
New. York, were cloathed and armed at their 
own expence ; and they underwent the fatigue and 
hardfhips incident to the feafoh, and the occafion 
that had called them forth, with great {pirit and 
alacrity. 

In the mean while the fpecious appearances-of 
fubmiffion in the Province of South Carolina, did 
not, laft long after the departure of Sir Henry Clin- 
6p. The averfion to the Britifh government es 
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fo deeply rooted in the difpofitions of the inhabi- 
tants, that numbers of them were. daily offering 
their property to fale on the beft terms they could 
find, in order to quit that Province. But as many 
of thefe Were largely indebted to Britifh fubjcéts, 
a proclamatian was iffued by Lord Cornwallis, pro- 
hikiting the“difpotfal of property, and the removal 
of individuals, without a fpecial permiffion firft ob- 
tained. - 

The loyal party in North Carolina, encouraged 
by the fucceffes of the Britith arms, began now to me- 
ditate an infurreétion in their favour; but they were 
fo narrowly watched, that they found it impoffible 
to. carry fuch a defign into any effectual execution. 
Hurried by their impatience, and prompted by the 
fevere treatment they experienced, a confiderable 
number of them role tumultuoufly, and without 
the previous formation of any plan of acting; the 
- confequence of which was, that they were quickly 
fuppreffed, and compelled to confult their fafety 
by making the beft of their way to the Britifh quar- 
ters. 

The attention of Congrefs was now ferioufly turn- _ 
ed to the recovery of South Carolina; the impor- 
tance of which was now the more felt from its un- 
expected lofs. Large detachments of regulars were 
collected from every quarter whence they could be 
fpared, and difpatched with all fpeed to reinforce 
the troops remaining in the vicinity of that Pro- 
vince: Virginia and North Carolina, which were 
moft interefted, as being neareft the fcene of danger, 
exerted themfelves With great vigour. Virginia in 
particular, in order to act-with the greater celerity 
and effect, invefted the Governor appointed by 
their new conftitution, with abfolute power during 
the recefs of their Provincial Aflembly. This was 
the firft at of the kind that had taken place in any- 
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the recollection of the di@atorial power accafionally 
conferred upon perfons of great truft and abilities 
in ancient Rome, in times of difficulty and dif- 
trefs. 

Lord Cagnwallis prepared to meet théfe hoftile 
exertions with his ufual attivity. He_vas effectual- 
ly feconded in his views by Lord Rawdon, a young 
nobleman whofe valour and military talents began 
at this Time to difplay themfelves with uncommon 
luftre. The town of Camden was fixed upon as the 
centre of operations, from its convenient fituation on 
the Santee, a large river, navigable through a great 
extent of country, and at hand to convey ftores 
and troops to various parts of the Province, and 
efpecially to thofe bordering on North Carolina, 
from whence the efforts of the enemy were chiefly 
expected, és 

Experience daily fhewed what fimall reliance 
could be placed on thofe who had fubmitted to, . 
and promifed to fupport the Britith government.— 
General Gates and Baron Kalbe, a German officer 
of high merit, were now advancing in great force 

. to oppofe the progrefs of. Lord Cornwallis. A$foon’ 
as they had reached the confines of South Carolina, 
the people of this Province repaired to them from 
every diftrict, regardlefs of their affurances of fide- 
lity, and of their being prifoners on parole. Bodies 
raifed for the Britith fervice, took the firft oppor- 
tunity to leave it; two whole battalions wenr over 
to the enemy in this manner. 

General Gates was now at the head of {6 confide- 
rable,a force, that the poit at Camden was become 
very much expofed. His main-body preffed it on 
the one fide, and a ftrong detachment, under Gene- 
ral Sumpter, was endeavouring to cut off its com: 
munication with Charleftown. The whole country 
beyond Camden had declared in his favour. The 
troops there were in a very reduced condition 
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through the heat and the unhealthinefs of the ci- 
mate; no lefs than eight hundred were from 
ilinefs rendered unfit for fervice : this was an alarm- 
ing dimunition to fo {mall an army in the midf of 
an enemy’s country. - 

‘Such wer. the circumftanees of the Britith forces 
Lord Cornwaitis arrived at Camden. From the 
great {uperiority of the Americans, it was ima- 
gined by them that he would have retréated to~ 
Charleftown, while it {till lay open to him, and 
would not have dared to venture an engagement 
with General Gates, who had near fix thoufand men 
in excellent condition, exclufive of the body under 
General Sumpter, amounting to fifteen hundred, 
and which was every hour expected to join him. 

To oppote this force, Lerd Cornwallis had no 
more than fourteen hundred regulars, with four er 
five hundred militia and refugees from North Ca- 
- rolina; but he relied on the goodnefs of his troops. 
He alfo forefaw that much was to be gained by a 
victory, and little to be loft by a defeat. By the 
firft he would preferve, together with the reputa- 
tion ‘of the Britith arms, the Provinces of South 
Carolina and Georgia, befides the poft of Camden, 
with the vaft quantity of ftores there depofited, and 
the great proportion of fick troops, which, if he 
retired, would fall into the hands of the enemy.— 
Were he, on the other hand, to be defeated, he 
made no doubt of being able to fecure his retreat 
to Charleftown, at all events. : 

Having taken the determination to fight the 
Americans, his next care was to procure informa- 
tion of their fituation and motions, Finding that 
they were encamped at twelve miles diftance, and 
that their beft troops occupied a difadvantageous 
ground, he refolved to march in the night, in order 
to furprife and attack them by the break of day. - 
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2Hie fet out from Camden at ten, and at two in the 
Morning, after proceeding nine miles his advanced 
guard fell in with the enemy. By the weight of 
the fire he was convinced they were in confiderable 
force, and foon found by the teport, of fome pri- 
foners, that General Gates had marcheé his whole’ 
army to attack the poft at Camden, - - 
Lord Cornwailis immediately halted and formed 
his troops; the enemy did the fame, and the firing: 
ceafed on both fides. “ Happily for the Britith army, 
the gfound where both armies were met was nar~ 
rowed by fwamps on the right and left, which was 
an advantageous circumftance to the {mall numbers: 
of which the Britifh army confifted. Lord Corn- 
wallis having taken meafures that the enemy fhould 
not have it in their power to avoid an engagement 
- on that ground, refolved to defer the attack tit 
day, not chufing to rifk an engagement in the une 
eertainty and confufion to which an ation in the . 
dark is peculiarly liable. 
As foon as the dawn appeared, the Britith forces 
Auguf 16, drew oP in order of battle; the centre 
1780. under Lord Cornwallis, the right Wing: 
‘under Colonel Webfter, and the left under Lord. 
Rawdon; a feleét body of referve was ftationed im 
the rear, together with the cavalry, under Coloneb 
Tarleton. é : 
The American army formed at the fame time in: 
two lines; when Lord: Cornwallis obferving a mo-' 
tion on their left, which indicated an- intention te 
make fome alteration in their order, he fefzed that: 
Opportunity to. begin the attack? which was begux 
with great vigour by Colonel Webster on the righty 
and in a few minutes the aGtion became general 
along the whole front of the line. 3 
‘The weather being calm and hazy, prevented the 
fmoke from rifing, and occafioned fofthick a dark- 
aéfs, that the effets of the vigorous fire beast 
‘ei 
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“ed on both fides could not be peretived: © The Bri- 
tith line continued to advance in good order, keep- 
ing up a conftant fire, or making ufe of the bay- 
onet, as opportunity offered. After an obftinate 
refiftance during three quarters of an herr, the ene- 
imy-was thrown into total confufion, and forced to 
givé way in all quarters. The cavalry completed 
the rout, and after doing great execution on the 
field of battle, ipurfued the flying enemy more that 
twenty miles. . _ 

The lofs of the enemy was very*confiderable.— 
The flain amounted to near nine hundred,. and the 
prifoners to one thoufand: Among thé former werc 
General Gregaqry and Baron Kalbe, the fecond Ge= 
neral officer in command: among the latter was 
General Rutherford. A great number of colours 
were taken, with all the artillery and ammunition, 
and all the baggage and camp equipage. Of the 
vitors not more than. feventy were flain, and two 
hundred and fifty wounded: meas 

So complete a victory over an army fo fuperior 
in qumber, did the higheft honour to the Britith 
troops. Nor were the Americans, though defeat-. 
ed, wanting in proofs of firmnefs and intrepidity : 
their regulars behaved with great refolution, and 
were only broken at the point of the bayonet. 

- The conduct of Lord Cornwallis was remarkably 
coo! and intrepid on this day. From the begin- 

‘ning-to the end of the action, not a fingle oppor- 
ronity was loft that tended to fuccefs. Every ad- 
vantage that offered was inftantly difcovered, and 
immediately improved to the utmoft. He was no 
Jefs ably feconded by his officers, among whom 
Lord Rawdon, with Colonels Webfter and Tarle- 
ton fignalized themfelves moft confpicuoufly.  ~ 

This victory was a very unexpected event to the 
‘Americans, who had confidered themfelves as cer- 
tain of fuccefs. General Gates had fome ase 
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fore'the battle iffued a proclamation, by the terms 
of which it was plain that he entertained no doubt 
of expelling the ‘Britith forces from the poits they 
occupied in South Carolina. 
or werg the troops under his comand*lefs con- 
fident of fuccefs. Im this hope they fubmitted to 
extreme hardthips in their march through the Ca- 
rolinas towards Camden. They were fometimes 
~ without bread, flour, meal, or meat for feverat 
days, and compelled to feed on apples, green 
peaclts, and torn unripe. But they bore their 
wants with great patience, in expectation of finding 
ample relief at Camden, from whence they doubr. 
ed not the Britith troops would retreat to Charles . 
town on their approach, ‘ 
' 'Two-days after the ation at Camden, Lord Corn- 
. wallis detached Colonel Tarleton in queft of t 
American General Sumpter, who with a confiderae 
ble body had for fome time been fuccefsfully em- 
ployed in haraffing the convoys of provifions’ co-: 
ming from Charleftown. As he was ad vantageouf- 
ly potted near the fords of the river Catawba, it 
was apprehended that the routed army might ffom 
‘that confideration, repair to his encampment, and 
re-aflemble there in force fufficient to make a freth 
ftand, till they received-further fuccours. 

Colonel Tarleton executed this commiffion witl 
his ufual activity and addrefs. Having procured 
information of General Sumpter’s fituation,’ he 
came up with him by forced and concealed marches, 
and ordered his motions with fuch dexterity, that 
he furprized his camp in the middle of the day.— 
The American General’s detachshent was totally de- 
ftroyed or difperfed; three hundred were made 
prifoners, befides the flain, and near three hundred 
of the Britith troops, whom they had captured, 
were retaken. 

os > This 
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This laft defeat of the enemy gave the finithing 
blew to the hopes they had farmed of regaining 
poffeffion of South Carolina, afd infpired the 
friends of the Britiffy government with a deters 
mination to exert themfelves inobviating all at- 
tempts on the part of the difaffected. To this 
purpofe they feized, in conformity with the direc- 
tions of Lord Cornwallis,.on the arms of thofe whe, 
lay under fufpicion of enmity, and kept a watchful 
eye on all their motions. : 

The loyal party. in-North Carolina were alio di- 
rected on this occafion to take wp arms and affemble 
immediately, in order to apprehend the-mof vio- 
lent among their opponents, and to take.poffeffion of 
all their military ftores and magazines, and at the 
fame time to intercept all ftragglers from the routed 


gmy. To encourage them in the execution of - 


thefe orders, Lord Cornwallis propofed without 
lofs of time, to advance with his whole army to 
their fupport. 

This was the more neceflary, as notwithftanding 
their late defeat, the American officers were exert- 
ing"the utmoft induftry to repair their fhattered, 
army. As the remains of it were much fuperior in 
umber to the Britith forces at Camden, and in the 
environs of that place, Lord Cornwallis was ob-+ 
Aiged to ufe the utmoft circumfpeétion in all his 
movements. The fick and wounded in his army 
were very numerous, and the reduction of ftreagth 
he had fuffered, though fmall in comparifon to the 
greatneig of the victory of which it had been the 
price, difabled him for a time from improving it 
im a manner adequate to its importance, and cor- 
refponding with the plan he had formed, aad would. 
have executed, had circumftances been favourable 
to his activity. 

: . 
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- Navel Operations in the Weft Indies—Proceedings 
ae ; in North America. 


1780. 


THILE the Britith arms were thus profpering 
“YY on the continent of North America, the 
honour of the Britith flag was no lefs ftrenuoug 
AMaintained in the Weft Indian feas. Notwithftand- 
ing the fuperiority of force of which the French 
were poffeiled, they were unable to render it of the 
efficacy they had expected. Monfieur De Guichen 
was now at Martinico with twenty-five fail of ii 
“line. “He came at the head of this formidable fle¢ 
in fight of St. Lucia. He’ was accompanied with 
eight large frigates, and a number of tranfports 
full of troops, intending to land and attack the 
ifland ; but the difpofitions made on ‘fhoré by-Ge- 
neral Vaughan, and the judicious arrangement of 
the fquadron under Admiral Hyde Parker, with the 
recollection of what had happened on the fame frot 
to Count D’Eftaing a twelvemonth before, prevented 
the French Admiral from. makin any attempt ;< 
and he returned to Martinico after aving made an 
ineffe€tual parade for feveral days. ” im 
' The fame vigour was difplayed on the Jamaica 
Ration. Several Spanith fhips of force and valye 
were taken : among others, one of fifty guns, ladgn 
-with a yaft quantity of military fibres for the fettle- 
Jments on the Spanith Main. a 
The jungtion ‘of Spain to France in the quarrel 
againft Britain, enabled them ta acquire a ngval 
uperiority in this latitude, from by 3) they pro- 
mifed” therniclves great advantages £ Monfieur De 
 Vou.IV. No22. a 
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la Motte Piquet was at this time cruizing im thele 
parts with a {trong {quadron, for the protection of 
the French trade. hile emplofed in convoying 
a large fleet of meschantmen, he fell in with three 
Britith thips of war, of fixty-four, fifty, and forty-" 
four guns. His own force confifted of four fhips 
of feventy-fotir guns, and two frigates. Notwith- 
flanding ‘this great difparity, the Brith com- 
mander, Captain Cornwallis, received the enemy 
with the moft determined refolution, and. main- 
tained a vigorous fight from five in the afternoon, 
during the whole night, and part of the next day ; 
‘the remainder of which was employed in repairing 
‘damages on each fide. In the morning of the enfu- 
ing day, a Britifh man of war of fixty-four guns 
‘fortunately came in fight, with two frigates. En- 
acoutaged by this acceffion of ftrength, Captain. 
Cornwallis refotutely bore down upon the enemy, 
notwithflanding the great fuperiority they ftill pof- 
‘feffed. But the French thips had fuffered fo much. - 
in the foregoing engagement, that they did. not 
think proper to renew it. This action, in which 
the French Admiral was wounded, gaimed much 
“feputation to Captain Cornwaltis; and impreffed 
the enemy with the higheft opinion of the {kill and 
intrepidity of the Britith officers and feamen. It 
was particularly noticed in this engagement, that 
the French ftudiouily avoided a clofe fight, and 
kept as much at a diftance as they could, confiftently 
with the intent of doing execution. This remark- 
able a¢tion happened on the twenty-fifth of march, 
sighty. I: was jpoken of throughout all Europe 
‘with the higheft admiration, and ftrongly confirmed 
the opinions of thofe who had ventured, notwith- 
ftanding the formidable combination againft Great 
‘Britain, to foretell that the would face it with ho-- 
“nour, and come out of all her difficulties in defiance 
of their numuér and magnitude, oc 
Be In 
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" *¥n the latter end of March, Admiral Rodney ar- 


rived at St. Lucia, and affumed the command of the 
Britith fleet. He Nireetly determined to go in queft 
of Monfteur De Guichen, and offer him battle. Fe 
failed aceoretngly from St. Lucia on ‘the fecond of 
April, and proceeded to Fort Royal_Bay at Marti- 
Rico, where he lay two days fo clote in with the 
French’ fleet, as to count their guns, and near 
enough to exchange fhot with fome of their batte- 
ries afore. 

The French, notwithftanding their fuperiority, 
keeping in port, the Britith fleet returned to St. 
Lucia, with the honour of having challenged them 
to fight. Some {wift failing frigates were left to 
watch their motions, and give notice, in cafe they 
thould fail-out. of their harbour. 

> On the fifteenth the French fleet put to fea in™ 
the middle of the night. On receiving this notice, 
Admiral Rodney followed them with all expedition, 
and came in fight of them before night. Their 
fleet confitted of twenty-four fail of the line, and four 
frigates ; the Britith fleet of twenty fail of the line, 
and two frigates, 

The enemy’s motions tended evidently to avoid 
an engagement ; but the precautions taken to defeat 
their intent were fo effeClual, that feeing themfelves 
compelled to engage, they formed their line of bat- 
tle about break of day. 

Between eight and nine in the morning, Admi- 
ral Rodney .made a fignal to bear down upen the 
enemy ; which perceiving, they altered their pofi- 
tion to.one more advantageous tian their former, 
and continued in this manner varying their mo- 
tions, in order to clude the difpofitions of the Bri- 
tith fleet. 

At twelve the fignal was made for bastle, and for 
aclofe engagement; and about one phe headmott 
thips commenced the ation 3 at which time the Sand, 
Wich in the center began to engage. By four in- 
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the afternoon fhe had driven three thips fucceflively 
out of the line; after which was attacked by 
the French Admiral, of equal force to herfelf, af- 
fifted by two other fhips of feventy-four - guns. 
“Fhough alorfe, fhe encountered them 2&1] three with 
fo much fpirit and fkill, that after an engagement 
of an hour anda half, they were obliged to bear 
away. This broke the center of the enemys line, 
and they appearéd by their motions to be completely 
defeated: but the great diftance.of the van and: 
rear divifions of the Britifh ficet from the center, 
and the damages fuftained by fome of the thips: 
‘during the action, prevented a purfuit: the Sand- 
wich in particular was in fo dangerous a condition, 
that it was with difficulty fhe was for the enfuing 
twenty-four hours kept above water. 

Two days after, the Britith flect having repaired” 
its damages, went in purfuit of the enemy, and 
chaced them three days without being able to dver- 
take them. They conftantly avoided coming to 
action ; their intention being to recover their fta- 
tien at Martinico. But finding they could not com- 
pats it without hazarding an engagement, they took 
dhelter under Guadaloupe. 

‘Asit was plain, however, from their motions, that 
their intentions were to return to Martinico, where 
only they could be refitted, Admiral Rodney made 
the beft of his way tothe road of Fort Royal, as the 
motft probable chance of meeting and bringing them 
to action. 

The number ef flain and wounded on board the 
Britith fleet, arounted to about four hundred and 
feventy ; among the former was Captain St. John, 
of the Intrepid: the French fleet was near a thou- 
fand, according to their own account. 

It was tyith no {mall furprize, the people at 
Martinico yet i the Britith fleet cruizing off. thar 

_afland, after naving been told that it was entirely 
-defeated. After remaining there fome time, the 
f eneiny 
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" enemy not appearing, it was found neceffary to re- 


a 
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pair to St. Lucia, in order to put the fick and 

wounded afhore, and to refit and water the fleet. 
This being effetted, Admiral Rodney put to fea 
on the fixth of May, in confequence of being ap- 
prifed the French flect was returning»to Magtinico, 
He came in fight of it on the tenth; but notwith- 
ftanding the enemy {till had the fupcrierity of num- 
sber, they could not be induced to ritk 2 general 

action, though it was daily in their power. _ 

Asethey were fenfible of their advantage in {ail- 
ing, they ventured to approach the Britith fleet, in 
order to obferve its movements and condition, re- 
jying om their abiJity to elude a purfuit, . Admiral 
Rodney, who was watchful of everyepportunity of 
drawing them to action, decoyed them by an ap- 
earance of retreating, into fuch a pofition, as en- 
abled a part of his fleet tocome up withthem. > 
None but the van of the Britifh fleet could have 
any fhare in the engagement, from the expedition 
with which the enemy centinued to withdraw, and 
the impoffibility of bringing the remainder of the 
ficet into action. Captain Bowyer of the Alkjon, 
and Admiral Rowley in the Conqueror, both of fe- 
venty-four guns, bore the brunt of the day; and . 
though they fuffered from the vai fuperiority they 
had to encounter, the damage they did to the ene- 
my was fuch, that before parting they had almoft 
Glenced the fire of the rear of the French fleet. 
This engagement happened on the fifteenth of May. 
Thé enemy kept their diftance, as ufual, until 
the nineteenth ; when the Britith fleet having fetch- 
2d theirrear, they were again biought to actior in 
order to extricate it. Commodére Hotham, who 
commanded the van, attacked them with great f{pi- 
rit, and compelled them during fome time to a clofe 
fight, in which they fuffered teverely, They were 
-pwufued in their retreat to a grea shftance 5 when 
C3 oy the 
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the fwiftnefs of their failing having carried them ~ 


out of fight, Admiral Rodney ftood towards Bar- 
bados, to repair and vidtual the fleet, inorder to 
enable it to go in queft of the Sp4nith fleet that had 
failed fram Cadiz to the affiftance of the French, 
eee cauld again be in a conditfon to put to 
ea. 


The courage and dexterity difplayed by the of. 
ficers and feame?t of the Britith flect, in théfe two- 
laft_ rencounters~ efpecially, was highly rentark- 
able. Captain Bowver again fignalized himfelf in 
the latter of thefe, no lets than he had done in the 
former; as did alfo Admiral Rowley, on board of 
whom his Captain, Watfon, an officer of great mez 
rit and bravery, was mortally wounded, 

Thefe feveral actions terminating fo honourably 
to the Britifh fleer, ftruck both the French and Spa- 


Mith lands with great terror. It was in vain the - 


French_publithed, that the advantages were on their 
fide. The appearance of the Britith fleet, after the 
firft action, in fight of Martinico, and the retreat of 
the French fleet to that ifland, after the two laft, 
weve a pofitive refutation of their accounts. It was 
well known, that had the French been fuccefsful, 
‘ the fuperior quicknefs of their failing mutt have 
enabled them to obtain the completeft viétory, and 
to have taken or dettroyed every fhip belonging ta 
the Britith fleet. ; 
While thefe tranfactions were taking place in the 
Weft Indian feas, the people on the continent of 
North America were beginning to lofe patiénce at 
the duration of the war, and the continuation of 
the difficultics unger which they laboured. It had_ 
been the fanguine expectation.of the Colonies, that 
the alliance they had formed with the Houfe of 
Bourbon, would have proved a decifive meafure in 
their favourg and compelled. Great Britain to, have 
given up che \offtett But when they faw that in- 
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‘fteaef being difheartened, the Britifh nation ha&. 
gathered freth courage from the very acceffion of 
this inveterate enemy tothe quarrel with their Ame- 
rican dependencies, and that inftead of lofing ground, 
they had, en the contrary, faced both France and 
Spain with fuccefs, numbers of the Ameficans 
grew difcontented, and exprefled themfelves in_ 
terms highly offenfive to the ruling powers among 
them. “They difcovered in their allies a defici- 
ency of means to accomplifh the ends they had in , 
view, ef which they had no idea; and they no jefs. 
perceived in the {pirit and refources of Britain, the 
prolongation of a war, of which they had fondly, 
hoped to fee a fpeedy termination to their advan- 

, tage. ’ a 
So unexpetted an iffue to their expectations, be-. 
gan to flagger the refolution of multitudes, Free, 
“difcourfes were held on the circumftances of the Co-® 
lonies; and it: was furmifed that a reconciliation , 
_ with the parent ftate on conftitutional terms, was. 
no undefirable an object ; and preferable to a ftrug- 
gle, that had hitherto produced nothing but hard-, 
thip and mifery, : - 

- Ideas and converfations of this kind were frequent, 
even in Philadelphia itfelf. They could not fail to 
prove greatly repugnant to the views of the princi-. 
pal perfons who prefided over the affairs of Ame- 
“rica, Whatever might be the fenfe and wifhes of 
the majority, the ambition of the ruling party was 
fo deeply interefted in fuppreffing the growth of 
fuch notions, that every precaution was ypfed to. 
dilcourage them, and to filence ote who ventured 
fo expreis themfelves in a manne} fo contradictory’ 
* to the maxims eftablifhed among them by public 

authority. : ; 
Though Congrefs was duly fenfible of the danger’ 
that might accrue from connivin as fuch free-, 
doms, it does not appear to have igt :pofed. avow- 
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edly in counteracting them. Poffibly the thember 
of ‘that body did not think. it prudent to_acknéw- 
ledge the reality of any diffatisfaction among their 
coaftitutents. But in their default, and not impro- 
bably. ghrovgh their inftigation, the matter waS'zea- 
‘loufly taken Up by the military officers in their fet- 
vice, at that time in Philadelphia. ee 
At a meéting etd in thigt city in the. month of 
April, of the he eighty, they came to a determi-” 
nation, “ That it was their duty to.take a fixed and’ 
“ umalterdble refohition to curb the fpirit of info- 
“* lence and audacity maniféfted ‘by the deluded and 
“* difaffected.” Such were theirownwétds, 
“ To effet this fatutary purpefe;”” thi they, 
we do declare to our country, that -we will ‘fot 
affociate, or hold communication with any per- 
¢ fons who have exhibited by their conduét'atini- 
*€ mical difpofition, or even lukewarmnefs to the 
«¢ independence of America; nor with any pérfon 
“ who may give eficouragement or countenaticé to 
** them, however reputable his charaéter, or dig- 
“© nified his office. 
“We do alfo declare, that we will hold any 
gentleman beating a military commiffion, who 
may attempt to contravene the objects of this de- 
claration, as a proper object of contempt, and 
that we will with alacrity feize every opportunity 
of evincing to the world our abhorrence of a con- 
du& fo derogatory to the dignity of the army.” 
This declaration did not, however, put a {top to 
the liberty of fpeech that had been lately affumed 
by.fuch numbers.‘ The interference of the military 
féemed, on the ‘contrary, t0. have given ‘difgutt- 
to many ; who did not abftain from complaints, 
that they. had deviated. from their proper line by 
this interpofition, and exercifed an authority which 
belonged ofy # the civil power. The conle- 
quences of tls-army’s affuming the potvers of Zo- 
i vernment 
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vethihent ia the unhappy days of Charles the Firft, 
wére commemorated on this oceafion ; and the ne- 
cefity of obviating fuch an evil in its firit appear- 
ance, was na lefs itrenuoufly infifted on, eo 
But if this act of the miliary met with difappro- 
bation front fome, it was no lef wirmly fourte- 
minced by others; and excited a freth exertion of 
-nmity to Brifain in feveral of thefe who had moft 
“influence in public matters. . 

’ In the detlaration publifhed by ‘the officers; they 
kad CSmplained of an improper lenity in govern-" 
ment? and thar from the Principles of univerfal li- 
berty on which it was founded, people derived a 
difpofition to act and fpeak licentioufly, ; 

The council of ftate in the Province of Pennfyl-. 
vania, took advantage of this complaint, to make 


. We of the execitive power with which it was in- 


vefted, in carrying int execution a meaiure OF 
great feverity, It publifhed an ordinance, enjoin- 
ing the wives and families of individuals in the op- 
polite party to leave the Province in the {pace of 
ten days; and threatened that whoever of them re- 
mained after that time, fhould be entitled to newpro- 
tection, but be proceeded againft as enemies of thé 
ftate. 

The motives affigned for this fevere edict, were, 
that their refidence was injurious to the public in- 
tereft, ftom the correfpondence and intercourte 
which jt conftantly occafioned with the enemy, and 
the canfequent danger tefulting from them. 

From the capture of Charleftown by Sir Henry 
Clinton, the fucceffes of Lord Gornwallis, and the 
+ vigour with which Britain oypofed France ‘and 

Spain, the affairs of the Americans were at this 

tinke im a very critical fituation. It was become fo 

Vifible, and was fo thoroughly felt, that it was 

thought indifpenfibly requifite by the ruling party 

at Philadelphia, to keep a ftricteiLe¥e than ever on 
\ all 
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all_thofe whom they fufpected to waver in their at. | 
tachment to the republican fyftem. For this rea- 
fon they required all individuals to produce certifi- 
cates that they had fworn fidelity to the ftate. 

Ip the mean time, as the publications among the 
Colonifjs teemed with reproaches of thé moft arbi- 
‘trary and mercilefs intentians on the part of Britain, 
thould her arms reduce them ta obedience, it was, 
judged highly proper to contradié them in a pub- - 
lic and folemn manner, To this purpofe a procla- 
mation was iflued by.General Robertfan, newly ap- 
pointed Governor of the Pravince of New York, 
wherein he ftrove by a variety af arguments and 
motives, drawn up with equal ftrength and ele. 
gance of languege, to convince the Cojonifts that 
the difadvantageous reprefentations of. the defigns 
of Great Britain were fuggefted by the malice and 
iftercfted views of ambitious and artful indivije. 
duals, and that it was her fincere defire to compafs 
a re-union of America by a liberal compliance with 
all the demands fhe could form for the fecurity of 

er liberties, / 

Byt whatever Pains were taken ta induce the 
Americans to canceive more friendly ideas of the- 
policy of Grear Britain, thofe who took up the pen 
on the fide af Congrefs, were na lefs induftrious in 
defcribing the fituation of Britain ta be fuch, as ta 
jultify the perfuafion of thofe who looked upon her 
as driven bv her diftreffes te make the conceffions 
the was holding forth to the Americans. : 

She was reprefented as ftanding alone, ahahdon- 
ed and unpitied by rhe world, lett to fuffer the pu- 
nifhtnent due to i avarice and her ambition, and 
pronopnced entirely deferving of the calamities 
under which the laboured. Her memorials and res 
‘monftrances, which were formerly wont to com- 
mand fuch re{pect and attention, were now treated. 
with neglect ang -ontempt, and expofed her to de- 
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rifian;_from the inefficacy with which they weré 
attended. The politics of Europe had united every 
Court againft her ; they were either openly allied, 
or fecretly confedérated in the sefign of humblipg 
her pride. a) 

The interett of Eurape was 4 tie sthat béund it 
indiffolubly to America. From the north “to the 
fouth of the European continent, every ftate con- 
‘fpired to deprive Great Britain of the monopoly fhe 
had fo long enjoyed in her Colonies ; it was in vain 
fhe expottulated or menaced: nations were deaf-to 
her expottulations, and defpifed her threats, 

The ftrength exhibited by Britain in the ftruggle 
fhe fill maintained, could not, in the nature of 
things, cope with that of her numeous encinies, 
Perfeverance\n the conteft on their part, would 
finally Sompel her to fubmit to their terms, in {pite 
of her haughtinefs and obftinacy, It was not thd 
fuccefs of a day, nor the tranfitory triumphs ob. 
tained by lugky accidents, that would enable her ta 
overcome the potent combination of {o many ftates, 
Allowing her courage and her {kill to be ever fo. 
reat, it was not reatonable to fuppote that they ayere 
matchlefs and invincible, If nothing elfe avails 
ed, the very duration of the war would ruin her, 
through the weight of thote taxes with which her 
exigencies would compel her to load her people, in 
“order to maintain the unequal confli& againtt fo 

many enemies, and fheemutt unavoidably fink at laf 

under fach a multiplicity of preffures. 
From this depiétment of the ftate of Great Bri- 
tain, it was inferred that it would be pufillanimity 
vin the Americans to liften to tho"e terms of accom- 
*modation with which the was. perpetually amufing 
them. They were incompatible with their true in. 
terefts, which confifted in maintaining a perfeét 
neutrality refpeéting all. nations, and in governing 
themlelves at home according to their own fyftems, 
by without 
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without fuffering any fhackles from the interference 
of a foreign authority. 

. Such was the fubftance of thofe many allepations 
urged with fo much veheimence,’ and often with, fo 
much fury and indecency of language, againft all 
offers & reconvilement on the part of Britain. - 

The various. performances of this kind with 
which Amefies abounded at this period, ferved nor 
a little to keepalive the {pirit of refiftance and en-- 
miity to Great Britain, It was in a great meafure 
ewing to thefe, that the failure of. their allies in 
compafhng the great objects they had propofed, as 
well as. their own difappointments, were viewed in 
the light of temporary evils, which patiente and 
conftancy in puriuing the meafures they had adopt- 
td, would infallibly put a period to“ as notwith+ 
flanding the refolution of the enemy trom whom 
they proceeded, the repetition of his efforts would ~ 
of themtelves wafte his ftrength, and oblige him at 
Yaft to abandon the conteft, for want of means‘ to 
profecute it, 

It could not, however, efcape their obfervation, 
tharin {pite of difficulties and diftreffes, the fame 
fpirit animated the Britifh nation as in the days of 
its greateft (plendour, The unconquerable courage 
of her fotdiers and feamen fhane forth upon every 
occafion, Throughout the campaigns on the con- 
tinent of Atnerica, no inftance of the teaft defect of “~ 
their ancient valour had happened among the Bri- 
tith troops; whether they had been fuccefsful, or 
had failed in their endeavours, both officers and 
men had preferved their military charaéter unful- 
lied, i : 
The fame conduct had marked their naval officers 
and people, ‘The French had, fince their enter- 
ing into the conteft, vainly endeavoured to repre- 
fent themfelyes as having had the fuperiority in fome 
efigagements, recs the Englith had claimed 

I fuecefe 
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“Sucefs. The defcription given of them by the 


s 


latter, were fo plain and intelligible, and carried 
{o evident a face ef truth, as to obtain credit with 
facility among the impartial and the inte ligeht ; 
while the embaraffed and confufed accotngs given 
to the public by the French, were of themielves 
infufficient to invalidate their preténtions. 
“Various engagements had taken place at fea, be- 
tween the Englith and the Americans, Several had 
been wery remarkable for the courage and obftinacy 
exerted on both fides; but that which attracted 
amoft notice was between Captain Pearfon of 
the Serapis, a large frigate accompanied with 
a fmaller, and an American fquadron, confifting 
of two thip\ of forty guns, one of thirty, and an- 
other of twelve, commanded by the celebrated 


‘Captain Paul Jones. After exchanging fevenal 


broadfides, Captain Pearfon’s fhip and that of 
Captain Jones, from the anchor of one hoaking the 
quarter of the other, lay fo clofe to each other, fore 
and aft, that the muzzles of their guns touched 
each others fides. . 
-_ In this fingular pofition they engaged full the 
{pace of two hours. During this time, the quality 
and variety of combuftible matter thrown from the 
American fhip into the Serapis, fet her on fire no 
lefs than ten or twelve different times; and it was 
hot extinguifhed without the greatett dificulty and 
exertion. : 
During this conflict of the twa fhips, another of 
‘equal force to the Serapis, kept conttantly failing 
round her, and raking her foretand aft in the most 
dreadful manner. Almoft ever} man on the maid 
and quarter deck was either killed or wounded. 
Unhappily for the Serapis, a hand granade thrown 
from the enemy imto one of her lower deck ports fet 
acartridge on fire: the flames catNbing from one car- 
tridge to another, all the way T4t, blew up the 
; \ : peeple 
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people that were quartered abaft the fhain-inaft: 
from which unfortunate circumftance all thofe 
guns were rendered ufelefs for the remainder of the 
adtion., 

Aftey an heur and a half’s fight, the people on 
board the American fhip called out for quarter, and 
faid they had ftruck : Captain Pearfon hereupon 
called upon Captain Jones, to know whethar he 
had ftruck or atked for quarter. No anfwer 
being returned, after repeating the queftion two or 
three times, Captain Pearfon ordered his men to 
board the enemy : but on preparing to execute his 
orders, they percvived a fuperior number lying under 
cover, with pikes in their hands ready to receive 
them: hereupon they defifted and ret¥ined to their 


“guns; continuing the fight half an ‘nour longer ; 


when the dther thip coming acrof the flern of the 
Serapis, poured a whole broadfide into her: her 


“main matt went by the board, while from her 


pofition, fhe was not able to bring a fingle gun to 
bear upon that fhip. Finding it impracticable to 
fland out any longer with the leatt profpeét of fuc- 
cets, the Serapis ftruck. Had it not been for the 
accident of the cartridges taking fire, and the con- 
fequences that enfued, there was no doubt the lat- 
ter muft have proved victorious, notwithftanding 
». The Ameri- * 
can thip was in the greatett diftrefs: her lower deck 
quarters were drove in, and all her lower deck guns 
difmounted : fhe was on fire in two places, and 
had feven feet water in her hold. Her eople were 





« obliged to quir hdc and fhe funk the next day. 
* Out of three hundred and feventy-five men, which 
~ was her complement, three hundred were killed and 


wounded. - 
‘The other, frigate. that accompenied the Serapis 


- fhared the fame the ; being taken by one of greatly 


fupetior force, After a deiperate refiftance. Her 
6 af Captain’s 
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“‘Capraiit’s name was Piercy, and her own the Coun- 
' tefs of Scarborough. 

This action, though it terminated unfuccefsfuly 
to the two Britith thips, was of little advantage to 
the enemy.» ‘An excellent thip was loft, Avith a 
number of good’hands ; and the purpofe cf their 
cruife was totally defeated. The honourof the day 
was-allowed to be on the fide of Caprain Pearfon; 
whofe conduct and valour were univerfally ad- 
mired, and would in all likelihood have been 
crowned with fuccefs, but for the accident above- 
mentioned. It ought however to be acknowledg- 
ed, that Captain Patil Jones difplayed great per- 

. fonal_ bravery throughout the whole engagement, 
~ and fully myintaincd the reputation he had already 
acquired, + 4 
~ it was much about the fame time that engage. 
ment took place between a French man of war of 
forty guns, and the Quebec frigate, wherein the 
fails of this latter taking fire from her guns, the flames 
communicated to the veflel irfelf, and occafioned her 
to blow up. Before this accident, the fight had been 
maintained with fo much fkill and courage by Vap- 
tain Farmer, who commanded the Quebee, that 
no advantage had been gained by the enemy, not- 
ithftanding his fuperior ftrength in number of 
—4 guns and weight of metal. The combat began 
at nine in the morning, at.yard-arm, and lafted till 
two in, the afternoon: both fhips were difmafted, 
and a terible flaughter made, when the misfortund 
on board the Quebec put an gnd to the engage- 
ment. Captain Farmer perifhed with his veflel; 
* out-of which only thirty men were faved. Thefe 
two cngagements happened ip the autumn of 
feventy-nine; the firft off the elas of Yorkthire, 
the fecond off Uthant. Ao, 

The many refolute exertions oF this kind, which 
wére frequent in the Britifh navy,s Convinced the 
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enemy how difficult a tafk it tvould prove’to bring 
Great Britain to that ftate of depreffion which they 
had in contemplation. _ Infead of reducing the. 
nwaber of her thips and merchant-men, their own 
were tage diminidhed by the mugh more nu- 
meroup capttires made upon thei by the Britifh 
LTULETS., 5, . y 

Such was the relative fituation of both. parties 
towards the clofe of the year feventy-nine, and the 
commencement of eighty. An unaniwerable proof 
of the real fuperiority which Great Britain’ main- 
tained at fea, was that, notwithftanding the vaft 
appeatance of ftrength ditplayed by her engmies, 
they were foiled in all their enterprifes, and had 


2 


been obliged to abandon the principa} defigns they - 
£ 


had propoled to execute. ( 

It was from the thorough perfuafion of their_ 
inability to fucceed without farther affiftance, that 
they applied with fo much earneftnefs to all the 
Maritime powers in Europe for their interpofition 
againft Britain; and it was from the fame con- 
viction, together with their exceffive jealoufy of 
the*aicendancy of Britain at fea, that thefe powers 
fo readily coincided with the views of France and 
Spain, and united together under pretence of main- 
faining the freedom of trade and navigation. * *- 


4 
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CHAP. LY. 


Siege of Gibralittr—Loffes at Sea—T; +qnftond nthe 
Weft Indies, and in North America. 4 
os * Pi 
Sag 1780. a 


MONG thofe motives that induced Spain 

to join the confederacy againtt Great Britain, 

was the long and earneftly cheriflied defire of reco. 

vering Gibraltar. The pofleffion of this important 

. fortreis by a foreign power, was highly mortifying 

* to the Spanifl, Court and nation. It was compared 

to the long réention of Calais by the Englifh in 

-Sormer. days, and the récovery of it was deemed as 

effential to the honour of the Spaniards, as that of 

Calais had been reputed by the French in regard to 
their own, 

The principle plan of aétion was formed in con- 
formity with this idea, which was warmly adopted’ 
throughout Spain, and ferved, in no fmall degree,, 
to recqncile the people ‘to a war which was in other 
ré{pgas fo much againft their real interefts. As 

pls the rupture with Britain was determined: 
pon at Madrid, the Spanith Court gave immediate 
orders to General Mendoza, who commanded the 
forces in the vicinity of Gibraltar, to cut off all 
communication with that place, and to inveft it in 
the clofeft manner poffible. a5 ’ 
«While this General blockaded by land, Admiral | 
Barcelo did the fame by fea; but notwithftanding 

, his fuperiority, the Britith fhips af force then in_ 
the bay, exerted themfelves with {% much activity: 
and {pirit, as to elude his vigilanc. oe numberlefs 
eccafions. They took a variery of “paizes, and fa- 
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voured the entrance of thofe many veflels, that 
brought provifions and neceffaries to the garrifon. 

The victory obtained by Admiral Rodney, and 
the,large fupplies he had convefed to the befieged, 
were Yn, eflential engouragement ,ta them, as they 
now fav, that in cafes uf necefity, they might de- 
pend ugon relief. This proved no little difcourage- 
ment to tie befiegers, from their lofing’ the pro- 
{pect they had formed of compelling the pfice to 
furrender through want of neceflarics. 

On the departure of Admiral Rodney, abeut the 
middle of February, a fhip of feventy-four guns, 
another of fixty-four, two frigates of thirty, and 
two floops, remained at Gibraltar. The garrifon 
confifted of feur colonels, nine lieutcnant-colonels, 
feven majors, fifty-fix captains, one /rundred lieu- 
tenants, fifty-four enfigns, three hui.dred and forty 
ferjeants, one hundred and feventy drummeis, ana” 
five thoufand men, rank and file: the artillery and 
artificers amounted to feven hundred. 

The chief inconveniency under which the garri- 
fon laboured, was the frequent want of frefh provi- 
fiows. It had hitherto been abundantly fupplied 
from the coaft of Barbary ; but to whatever caules 
it might be owing, a furprifing and unaccoustable 
alteration had taken place in fome of the ftates Sang’ 
that coaft. The Emperor of Morocco, in partict. 
lar, had transferred his friendthip from Great Bri- 
tain to Spain in a manner wholly unprecedented.— 
He efpoufed the caufe of the latter with a zeal and 
partiality the more attoaifhing, as Britain had given 
him no provocation, and as the enmity. fubfiling 
for fo many ages between the Spaniards and the 
Moors, was in a manner conftitutional, and found- 
ed upon caufes t¥at could never ceafe to operate. 

Such being uf fortunately the difpofition of thefe 
neighboursy fir4 condition of the garrifon became 
daily more Ciitretsful, from the neceffity of making” 

voy ule 
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ufe oftheir fale Provifions with the ftri@eft econo. 
my, and the very great difficulty of procuring 
freth. — : 

So great however were the induftry and ag sale 
of the Brititheofdyrs, and-femfien, that in ‘ifite of 
- all -obftructions, they frequently fourfd megns to 

procure the refrefhments that were cal eg do- 
ing which they were always expofed to “great dan- 
ger, from the ftrength and watchfulnels of the 
enemy, 

In the mean time the defence of the garrifon was 
fo vigorous, that while it continued to be fupplied 
even in this fcanty manner, the enemy began to 

~, lofe all hope of reducing it. In order to deprive it 
~ of this fupport, they formed the proje@ of burn. 
ing all the Brittth thipping in the bay of Gibraltar. 
aan the night of the fixth of June, eighty, fa. 
voured by an uncommon darknefs, ten fire-fhips 
ftood over from the Spanith to the Britith fide of the 
* bay. The enemy’s defign was to fet fire to the 
ftore-houfes neareft the water-fide, as well as to the 
thipping there, Mhich was at this time confiderable ; 
UC owingsso. their precipitation in firing their thips 
n, and to the heavy cannonade with which 
gyere received, the attempt was fruftrated.— 
mplete their deftruction, all the boats belong- 
Ang to the Britith thips were manned, and fent to 
Stapple and tow them off. This fervice was per- 
formed with amazing intrepidity ; every one of 
them being run afhore. 
THis was a grievous difappointment to the Spa-. 
niards, Expecting their feheme to take the fullest 
vi ect; the Spanith Admiral, el pa lay ready 
with his {quadron to intercept te Britith veffels 
that might attempt to cicape; andkthe batteries at 
the enemy’s lines were in readinets "tpetsGonbard the 
town, had the fire-thips fucceeded:fmscaufing any 
conflagration on fhore. \ 
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The failure of this projeét was followed by the 
defeat of many others fucceffively. As faft as the 
enemy pufhed their works fervards, and conftruét- 
edw batteries, they were conftantly deftroyed.— 
The ‘mortifigation Wests: pregi"ren thefe occa- 
fions,' as they were ufually permitted to complete 
their opazations before the deftruction of them took 
place. Thus the labours of many days were often 
loftin a few hours, and the whole to be recom- 
menced with little more profpeét of fuccefs., : 
One of the greateft annoyances, to which the gar- 
rifon and fhipping were equally expofed, were the 
Spanith gun-boats. They were veffels from thirty 
to forty tons burthen; they were conftruéted to lie _ 
low on the water, which rendered them difficult to ~ 
aim at; they carried forty or fifty’ men, a large 
fail, and fifteen oars on a fide; with a fix apd-tiwess 
ty pounder on the prow. From the facility of ma- 
naging them, they were adapted to a multiplicity 
of ufes, and in calm weather two of them were 
deemed a match for a moderate frigate. The want 
of fome veflels of the fame conftruction, fubjected 
the people at Gibraltar to great incom:-diencies., - 

.. The obftinate refiftance maintained by the 2yiifon 
@f this fortrefs, was very alarming to the CoXst df 
Spain, which had promifed itfelf a fpeedy réxids- 
tion of it, from the difficulty of fupplying it withw. 
neceffaries, in the midft of the impediments that 
mutt arife from the fuperiority acquired by the com- 
bination of the French and Spanifh naviés—But 
experiénce was daily fhowing that this fupertority 
had more of appearance than reality; and that nog-. 
withftanding the;parade of numbers, the fleets of. 

at Britain fti], maintained the honour of their. 
flag, and infiead lof remaining on the defenfive, were 
bukly occuiedua attacking their enemies in every 
quarter. -) 


’ 
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Anéther objec of no lefs alarm was the feeble 
condition of the finances of both, France and Spain, 
the latter efpecially. The treafure the had received 
from her American dominions, previous to h “f. 
King part wir g ft pad been exhdatted 
by the vat cYentee"he had incuyted in prder 
fo make a figure in the confedl CK Aorrefs 
ponding with her dignity and importiSe. This 
trealure being the irrecular produce of a revenue. 
long in arrear, and not being fucceeded by equal 
remittatces, the projets to which it gave birth and 
fupport while it lafted, could not be purfued with 
the fame vigour after it had been expended, 

From the fanguine proipect that had been forme 
“xed by the Houfe of Bourbon of {peedily accom. 


Plithing the defiens they had in view, they had en-_ 
famed tuch almultj licity of enter rizes, as de- 
MandeqwRuch Yfser tums’ to carry them into exe- 
cution fim they had imagined would be neceflary, 


«. Relyin upon a quicker termination of the conteft 
than what they now experienced, their calculations 


had been framed ccording to this expectation, and, 
of confequence/fell short of what they found ‘at 
protent would be requifite to enable them to pro- 


Coad 
IpMf'rance it was forefeen, that the people at 
lagfe coinciding with the meafures of the Court in 
tavour of America, the difficulty would, of courfe, 
“be lef in procuring pecuniary fupplies from them 
than in Spain, where the nation was duly fenfible 
that the ‘humiliation of Great Britain, was by no 
means‘a defirable object to the Spanith monarchy 3. 
and that confanguinity excepted, , the Court of 
Pesce had no claims of amity upoft that of Spain, 
hich had already fuffered tuficienity from fo un~ 
political an alliance, \ a ; 
The deficiency of the public funds as’ fo great 
in thie latter kingdom, that the govestinent was 
D 3 : 
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obliged to make application to the cities, towns, 
€orporations, and al! monicd people, to relieve its 
exigencies. It was reprefented to them, that the 
pumc honour of the realm was at ittake in the 
prefdat’ congeft with lie BEGIN and that- it 
would be Seely difgraccfulto abandon a confe- 
deracy*sagdein its faith was folemnly engaged. 
Througn exhortations of this neture, and the 
deep-rooted attachment and veneration the Spa- 
niards are known to profefs for the perfons of their 
kings, they concurred with great zeal in céntribu- 
tions foF the fervice of the Crown. Immenfe fums 
were raifed in this manner upon individuals of all 
orders and denominations. The Spanifh clergy 
aéted with uncommon liberality upon this occafion, > 
and many of the principal dignitaries of the church 
fet an example, which, in a soyexy fo much,<undgr 
ecclefiaftic influence, was of univers eficayy. 
This conformity with the views of the(Court 
was the more remarkable, as the difpofitions of the - 
people in Spain began about this time to be more 
tayourable towards the Britifh nathyp than had been 
cuftomary among them. The kind tesaxment whigh 
their officers and other individuals contintydemet 
with from thofe of Great-Britain, whene\gr the 
chance of war threw them into their hands, be of 
late awakened a fenfe of efteem and benignity Nr 
thefe, which operated very powerfully im their _ 
behalf; and fet them in the light of a generevs and 
refpeétable enemy. Ideas of this kind, x together 
with ‘the convigtion that Spain was acting*againft 
its intereft in the profecution of this war, wrou he 
no imall dimingtion in the warmth with whichthe 
community corsurred in forwarding the views 


their Saycreigns 








In Frageeayelf, notwithftanding the revenue was 





upon a mpoty 


ore fecure and advantageous foot- 
ing, the 73 3 


ffitics of the public were becoine fo 
prefling, 
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preffing, that in order to avoid thofe difcontents and 
murmurs that would follow from laying additional 
taxes upon a Peopl® already loaded as heavily as 
they could with Patignce bear, it was fori in- 
difpenfable vA M4ifb “Breac numbex of places and 
offices in feveral public departments, Ring deem- 
eda fevere-eyforcement of economy wathe aboli- 
tion extended to no lefs than four hundred; but the 
times called fo urgently for this facrifice of pri- 
Vate to public intereft, that the feelings arifing 
from the hard cafe of fuch a number of dividuals 
as were difmifled from theiy flations, were fuper- 







... Of the meature. , 

™\ Thefe retrenchments Proved, however, unan{fwer. 
pw. the ftre'ghts to which the French miniftry 
ait Uced debLedrother methods appeared prac. 
ticabyfe Wihiny Propriety at the prefent feafon, 
they! would undoubtedly have been adopted in a 
ftate where the Standeur of the Crown, with the 


confequent fupport of all who contribute to its 
. luftre, has a ays been the invariable obje@. of - 
‘Thole jekomeforg at the head of affairs. It is 
ae improbable, therefore, they would have 


Pye from maxims long become fundamen- 
he qn its very conftitution, had they not been 
“compelled to’ it by the cirgumftances ‘of the 


times. , 
oe eeabuadeh, was the Houfe of Bourbon at 


the cormnencement of the year eighty. Notwith- 
nding the misfortune that hed befallen’, Spain 
he capture and deftru&ion of the fquadron 
gunder Admira} Langara, it was indged incumbent 
on both kingdoms to preferve that appearance af 
ftrength which they had at fir ait cd. For 
this reafon a junction was forme. athe French 
and Spanith fleets, in the fame ineper as it had 
D4 wm taken 
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taken place the preceding year, though with a vaft 
inferiority of force. 

Great-Britain was taking meafures, on the other 
pete face the comibined Heets. Admiral Geary, 
a verykbrave and exneniany Sd grr was now at 
‘the hegd ofhe Britifh fleet, "Tu thy room of Sir 
Charle Ry, who was lately dead. He failed 
with thirtyeanips of the line in que of the ene- 
my, who were cruifing on the coaft of Portu- 
gal. In the beginning of July he fell in with a 
large number of merchantmen returning frdm the 
Weft Indies, ov which a dozen were captured ; the 
reft efcaped, throvgh the hazinefs of the weather. 
~ The main body of the comibined fleet was at 
this time fpread over a valt extent of fea, in © 
that traét ufually held by the fhipping bound set 
the Eaft and Weft-Indies. -A_figc: for cgehnd gg 
thefe deflinations failed from Portage yr the 
clofe of July. The thips bound to the Eaft-}ndies 
were five in number. ‘Vhey carried a large quan- 
tity of arms, ammunition, and artillery, for the 
nfe of the Britith forces, and of 2a ftores for the ~ 
men of war on that ftation. Of tiigebound tol 
the Weit-Indies, cighteen were veflels in tip -si 
vice of Government, laden with provifion me 
neceflaries for the troops in thofe parts, togtinge 
with recruits. The remainder were merchantmeng 
They were cfcorted by a fhip of the line and three 
frigates. re 

In the night of the.cighth of Auguft, thee hap- 
pened yo fail in with that divifion of the combined 
fleet which was commanded by the Spanith 24q- 
miral Don Louisale Cordova. Unfortunately nite, 
taking his top ligats for thofe of their own convoy, “ 
they borg after pim, and did not difcover their 
error till mOvaing, when it .was too late to rectify 
it, They wearquickly environed by the enemy. 

mee ; The 
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een an 
"he iad of war and frigates efcaped, with a few 
others; but the major part were taken, to the 
amount of above ity, including the Eaft-India- 
men, wate aa 
The pring d Simente occafioned Ky this 
capture was Ke rars’ot deamén and oops, and of 
the fupplies that were fo much réfqe Ai thofe 
places tor Wich they were intended “1 1€ num 
ber of aie amounted to about twa thoufand. 
feven hundred ‘faiiors and foldiers, near one hun- 
dred Gfficers, and about two hundred paflengers of 
bath fexes. : 
The lofs of fo large and valuable a fleet, was a 
heavy blow in the midft of fo many difficulties and 
~ trials of every denomination, The news of it was 
ceived with. the highet difcontent, Loud com- 
brag were ade of the imprudence of trufting 
tuch incu lor property to fo flight a convoy, efpe- 
cialif when the enemy was Known to be'on the 
watch, The courte it had held was alfo reprefent- 
“ed as improper and rath ; and tho!e who had advi- 
~ fed it were fgand the more culpable, as the end 
Propofed by At, which was to take in wines at Ma- 
Cay Pwas unworthy of being’ put into confideration 
wh, Sthe certainty of the peril, and the importance 
orNae other ubjects that were to be anfwered, 
*, The diflatisfacticons at home were farther increaf. 
ed by the melanchol y reflection on that averfene{s to 
“ThevGeamize which kept fome of the beft officers in 
the nay. unemployed at atime when their pro- 
fefligtial abilities ‘were fo' much wanted. It 
wap with much difficulty an officer could be found 
to‘ fupply the Vacancy of Admiral Geary, on his 
refignation of the command in ‘chief of the fleet. 
The great merit of Admiral Baw-ington, who had 
been his fecond, Procured him ‘me e®&4; but “he 
declined it; genereufly, poweve efighif ying his 
wilingnefs to affift in the fame rakk@Sibefore. On 
: a is 
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his refufal, Admiral Darby was invefted with the 
fupreme command, eae 

During thefe tranfaétions in Europe, the French 
anésSoanifh commanders inéAmerica were exerting 
their thole power agua. YFRons of Great 
Britaia in thide parts. The ecefs cf the Spanifh 


arms ukder ¥yeneral Galvez, in W. eff Florida, in-- 


‘duced himr‘to renew his attempts ly,“order-to fub+ 
due the remainder of that province. : 
Notwithftanding the fmallnefs of the force re 
" maining to defend ir, the vigorous fefiftance he had 
experienced in his former expedition, rendered him 
very cautious how he proceeded upon a fecond, till 
he had received fuch a reinforcement as would en- 
dure the reduction he propofed. ied 
Having collected all the ftrength of which he w< 
matter at New Orleans, he failed fiom th a 
wards Mobile, the principal BritiffG=<cniont in 
Weft Florida next to Penfacola, It was at\ that 
time ina very feeble condition. The garrifon of 
the fort, a place in no very great flate of defence, 
confifted of about two hundred @ld\ers and failors, 
and fifty of the inhabitants. | ¥ 
The paffage of the Spanith forces fro Kev 
Orteans was impeded by a variety of difictesies: 
The navigation along fhore was tedious and ihn 
cate, from the perpetual fhoals and thallows in their 
way, at the mouths of the many rivers that ‘dif- 
charge themfelves into that part of theTQmT or 
Mexico. They were affailed with frequens@odrms, 
by which the veffels were fhattered, and feveral of 
them ‘driven afhore ;- the people on board, to the 
number ‘of eight shundred, narrowly efeaping with 
their lives, f St 
The jrelligente -of this difatter was highly ex- 
aggerated wsihe Britith troops and fettlers; thofe 
who had beep-fripwrecked were reprefented as ha- 
» Ving: utterly. nérithed ; and in -confequence of this 
: lofs, 
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tofs, they were told the enterprize had been wholly 
abandoned. This had the cfteé& of diminifhing the 
precautions that were taking againft an attack, 
_ The Spanifh Gendyal, however, perfevesine in 
his defign, DedshepAod fostune to furmeunt all 
obftacles, ard to"<itect his landings;withip a few 
miles of Mopile, with a confiderabig tcinfSircement * 
of. fhipping, troops, military ftoreSC and provi- 
fions. x : 
Captain Ditnford, of the corps of engincers, 
mad the beft defence which his circumfances 
would admit; but the enemy’s batteries having 
made a breach fully praticable for an affault, as he 
faw they were preparing to make one immediately, 
and expected at the fame time no rélief, he judged 
i¢ neceflary to furrender the fort, together with 
mh earn prifoners of war. This event took 


= . 


plagu~on the tourteenth of March, eighty. ° 
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The lofs wf this place, though of no great confi-’ 
.Geration, was attended with the more Tegret, as 
‘General Campbell, on the firft information of the 
“fiege, haftengd with all expedition to its affiftance. © 
His vanwaearrived within fight of the enemy at 
\Age€ry time the capitulation was figned, and they 
nets preparing to take pofleffion of the fort. But 
ft Governor was totally unapprized of his ap- 
* proach: being an officer of known courage, it was 
not doubted he would have held out, at all hazards, 

~aTaewtitleaft notice of thispbeen conveyed to him. 
While the Spanith arnis.were thus employed in 
Weit,Florida, an expeditién was projected and car- 
reed on from Jamaica, under the direction oiGeneral 
Dalling, to St. John’s Fort, fituated on the Muf- 
quito fhore, The officer entrusted with the com- 
mand of the troops on this enterprize, was Captain 
Polfon. Arriving at the river on wich the fort 
was fituated, he founéas many. abftritions to en- 
gountcr from the unwholefomenttpOt the climate, 
a 
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as from the refiftance of the enemy, From the 
twentieth of March, when the Britifh troeps enters 
ed that river, to the thirtieth of April, when they 
took_vofieffion of the fort by e4pitulation, they en- 
dured every hardthip accruing fromthe nature of 4 
country peculiarly | ihical a aoe conftitu: 
‘tions, wth Hee intermiffion from tke moft de- 
ftructive jathefir in the profecution of this ardu- 
ous undertaking, . = f WF nice rn Fae 
The fatigue they underwent was attended with 
particular difcouragement, from the 'circumfteaces 
of the feafon.. The rains, periodical in that part of 
the world were fet in with their ufual violence. Inthe 
intervals of their ceffation, the intenfe heat of the 
fun occafioned fuch exhalations from the woods on 
the banks of the river, as were unfufferable, an 
rendered the rainy weather preferable *o the fair, 4 
“From thefe caufes the expeditién™vas e. ded 
with a confiderable lofs of men, thoug! it proved 
highiy honourable to the Britith arms, from the 
refolution and perfeverance with which the troops 
and feamen, in’ emulation of. each gther, avercame 
fo many obftacies and hardthips, and 2complithed 
the defign propofed. 
. During thefe operations on the fouthern continey > 
the hoftilities which had been partly fufpendes: 
_ through the feverity of the winter, in the northern 
parts of America, were now again refumed. While 
Sir Henry Clinton was en his return from Gbharless 
town to New York, the epmmanders in tha: city, 
at the head of five or fix thoufand men, ciMed 
over inte*the Provilice of Jerfey, in hope of’ ful- 
prizing fome detached parts of the American army! 
- Sufpecting their déGen, the American militia af- 
_ fembled in_ great numbers, and way-laid them on, 
their marcli;*ugking oceafional ftands wherever the 
nature of the “groynd was favourable, and keeping 
a cor: 
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a conflant fite upon thé trogps from every quarter. 
“They could not, however, prevent them from ad- 
vancing into the country, as far as a fettlement 
called the Connecticut Farms. Here the #vieri- 
cans took peZ Zs che Meersfs, from_whehce they - 
galled the troops on“their march=,The- confe- 
quence was, that the troops, in orésr_*e“diflodge 
them, .fet the ,houfes on fire. oS 
What rendtred the deftrution of this place the 
more,remarkable, was the unhappy fate of a cler- 
gyman’s lady, who was fhot dead in her houfe— 
As it could not be afcertained from which of the 
two parties this accident proceeded, they hoth 
charged each other with it, But however it may 
* have happened, it proved a circumftance highly in- 
‘xious to the Britith troops, from the conviction 
aPC their eberaies that they were the perpetra- 
tors, dind’sxedtly contributed to encreafe that odium 
_4a which they were held by the Americans. 
‘In the mean time, a body of Continental regus 
lars coming up to the fupport of the militia, they 
~ pofted themfelves“at a bridge leading to the town 
‘of Springfeid. Here a fkirmith enfued, which 
lafiee®feveral hours. But the Britifh commanders 
coring intelligence that large detachments from 
Ke ‘American army were in motion towards them, 
"and that other troops were advancing from all fides, 
they thought it mott advifable to retire, as the de- 
fign Ur pirprizing the enemy was thereby fruftratcd. 
They‘were followed with-great eagernefs in their 
Tetreat/and a regiment which compofed theiy rear- 
guard was attacked with great fury; but the enemy 
could make no impreffion upon it, and after a long 
conteft, were compelled to give ‘way with precipi- 
tation. Thefe various fkirmithes haprened be- 
tween the fixth and ninth of June, eighty. : 
As the Britith party was in »%effion of Eli- 
_ zabeth-towa, on the Jerfey thore, Sir Henry Clin- 
ae eas ae 
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ton, who was now returned, projected another ats 
tack upon Springfield. To this purpofe, a feint 
was made by the thipping, of a defign againft the 
Anitstjan pofts on the Nofth River, in order to 
draw thé attention of-4ess0y] Witiagton to that 
fide, and thécsby make anf effcétual, diverfion in 
favour ofthe intended attack. . . 
As foon a$ it was found that the eint had fuc- 
ceeded, and occafioned that General/to. move with 
all {peed to the proteétion of his pofts in the high- 
lands, the Britith forces advanced immediately to- 
wards Springfield, intending to penetrate to thofe 
parts of Jeriey where the ftores and magazines of 
the Americans were lodged, in order to deftroy 
them, and to occupy, if it were practicable, fome 
of the ftrong holds where the eneny chad fo ofte-~ 
retreated for fecurity. -.! awh 
On the twenty-third of June, at fivé jie morn: 
ing, the Britifh party, in number abolit five thou- 
fand, befides a body of cavairy, anda train of ar-. 
tillery, marched from Elizabeth-town to Spring- 
field. The force left by Geners Wafhineton for ,~ 
the defence of that place, and of the Pe#es. in_the 
mountains, at the foot of which it was fittazcd, 
was commanded by General Greene, a very Bifce 
lute and fagacious officer. The bridge leading ta 
the town was guarded by a chofen body of marki-" - 
men, who maintained their poft with great vigour 
and obftinacy. After’a warm difpute, t&O'Britge 
was catried; and the enemy compelled to ‘tetire to 
their min-body ; -but ‘it was fo ftrongly pofted in 
the detiles and high grounds overlooking the poft 
that had been foreed, that it was Judged inexpedi- - 
ent to attack them in fuch a fituation. During the 
conteft of this day, the town of Springfield was un- 
happily dettroyed. : : 
The impragieability of forcing the enemy in 
the ftrong fafthedes of which he was now pottef- . 
fed. induced the Britith forces to retire to their poft 
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at Elizabeth-town, They were clofely followed ; but 
their retreat was fo compact and orderly, that the ' 
efforts made to annoy them were wholly fruitlefs, 
In the mean time, a: the attempts of thé Britifh 
army at New¥uik hadi made no impreffion of any 
coniequence, and’ each party contined ona foot- 
ing of equality in the middle provinces, te Ame- 
ticans began to recover from the alarm-which the 
lofs of Charleftown had created. . The intelligent 
among them were very induftrious in pointing oat 
the advantages fefulting from that {eparation of the 
Britith forces which was neceflarily occafioned by 
the expeditions new carried on in the fouthern pro- 
vinees, a much greater facility was thereby ac. 
~ quired of fruftrating the enterprizes of the army at ' 
New York, and the Siseace of its numbers would: . 
oper the way to a fuccelsful attack upon that city, as 
foon as the fuccours thould arrive which had been 
folemnly promifed, and were daily expected from 
France. : 
Warm exhortations were made on this occafion 
to the public by the Congrefs, and principal per- 
fons at the head of American affairs. They repeated 
thevarious arguments fo often urged in favour of 
#eoTudependence they had fo valiantly maintained, 
andealled upon them, by every motive that could 
fnimate them, to act with fpirit and promptitude 
againit the defiens of Great Britain. 
sieract to ftimulate more effectually the exer. 
tions of -all clailes, and to-procure them effettual _ 
encouragement, the leading’ men had receurfe to * 
two expedients, which proved of great utihty.— 
The firtt was the opening of fubferiptions for the 
“relic. of the private foldiers in the American arBly, - 
and for an augmentation of their pay. This fugd 
foor. became the more confiderable, as it was -pa- 
trouifed in a dittingwithed and very: liberal manner 
by -General Wathington’s Lady, “whofe example 
‘ was. 
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was quickly followed by ample donations from all 
the women of rank in the United States. 
_ The fecond was the inftitytion of a bank at Phi: 
ladeiphia, the chief intent of which was to fupply 
the army with all ‘eceff4des: ‘Te obtain cath 
the mere readily, the managers of this bank were 
empowered to-iffue notess and to borrow money at 
’ the rate of fix per cént: to the lenders. The fub- 
fcribers to the bank were ninety-feven in number, 
and their fub{cription amounted toghe fum of three 
hundred and fifteen thoufand pounds, Pennfylvania 
currency. 
While the attention of Congrefs was taken up 
with thefe arrangements, the long expected fuc- 
_ tours arrived at length from France at Rhode ~ 
. Ifland, on the eleventh of July, eighty. Tp<y 
confifted of one fhip of the line of eighty-four gins, 
and twelve hundred men; two of feventy-four, arid 
feven hundred men; and four of fixty-four, and 
fix hundred men. They were accornpanied by four 
frigates, one of forty and three Vy cuneehis guns, 
befides armed veffels and tranfpérts, on board of 
which were five regiments of the beft trasps.on the 
French eftablifhment, with a battalion of artillery: 
This fquadron was commanded by the Chevz- 
lier de Ternay, well known by his expedition ta 
Newfoundland, at the clofe of the preceding war. 
The tand-forces were under the Count’de Rocham: 
beau, a Lieutenant-General. a 
Thefe fuccours, which were a convittcitig proof 
that Fyance meant to affift them in the moft effec- 
tual manner, revived the hopes of the Americans in 
the higheft degree. They now confidered them- - 
felves as completely relieved from all future appre-" > 
henfions‘on the part of Great Britain, and began to 
look forwarg to a fpeedy and total deliverance from 
thé calamitiegg¢hey had endured, by an entire 
expulfion of the Britith armies from the continent 
of America. The 
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“The people of Rhode Hland gave the French the 

indeft reception they were able. They congratu- 
lated their commander in the warmeft terms of at- 
tachment and refpeét for the monarch and the na- 
tion that had fent hii to their affiftance. The an- 
fwer they received was no lefs acceptable. They 
were told that what they had feen was only the van- 
guard of a far greater force deitined for, their aid. 
As a particular motive of fatisfaction, they were in- 
formed the French troops fhould a under the or- 
ders of General Wafhington, and obferve the ftri@- 
eft difcipline. 

The arrival of the French fuccours occafioned a 
remarkable circumftance in General Wathington’s 
camp:—Hitherto the Americans had worn blue 
cackades; they were now directed to wear black 
and white intermixed, by way of denoting the un- 
animity fubfifting be:ween the French and Ameri- 
can nations, 

The French Admiral, Monfieur de Ternay, 
being apprized of the fmall naval force at New 
York under Admiral Arbuthnot, confitting only of 
four thips of the line, prepared directly to attack 
it; but when he was onthe point of failing, he was 
infé.cied that a reinforcement of fix fai] of the line 
was arrived at that place. This at once broke the 
meafures he had planned, and the Americans had 
the mortification of {eeing him blocked up. by the 

To fecond the meafures of Admiral Arbuthnot, 
Sir Henry Clinton embarked a body of fix thoufand 
fele&t troops, in order to make a defcent on Riiode._ 
Ifland. But on receiving intelligence of this mo- 
tion, General Wathington marched from his en- 

“¢ampment towards New York, with a refolution te 
attack it in Sir Henry Clinton’s abfence. Prepa- 
rations were made for this purpofe, and the Ame. 
aican army was reinforced from ail Quaiters, in ex- 
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peGation of its taking place. But on a clofe in- 
dpection and confideration of -the ftrength now fta~ 
tioned at Rhode Ifland, the enterprize was laid 
afide, as highly unadvifable. : Upwards of twelve 
thoufand American troops had joinag the French ; 
and-every place in Rhode [land, where a defeent 
was practicable, had been fortified in fuch a man- 
ner, as to-render an attempt of that nature too dan- 
gerous to be undertaken with fo fmall a force as 
that which had been propofed. 

During thefe tranfactions, a feat of bravery was 
performed which reflected the higheft honour on 
thofe who were concerned in it. A body of Ame- 
rican Refugees, to the number of about feventy, 
“had taken poft on the fhore of the North River, op-_ 
pofite to New York. They had erected a block- 
houfé, to fecure themfelves from any fudden in- 
curfions of the ency. 

A corps of near two thoufand Americans, headed 
by General Wayne, made an attack upon them, 
with feven pieces of cannon. Notwithftanding # 
cannonade of threc hours, almoftévery thot of which 
penetrated through the block-houfe, and an-attempt 
to carry the place by affautt, they were repulfed, 
with the lofs of many killed and wounded. On their 
retreat they were purfued; their ftragglers were 
feized, ad the cattle retake of which they bad 
plundered the neighbourhood. 

While France was fending fuccours te-dumcricay” 
Spain was exerting itfelf in order to give a decided 
fupegiority to the Houfe of Bourbon in the Weft 
Andies. Towards the clofe of April eighty, a 
fquadren of twelve fail of the line, commanded by 
Don Jofeph Solano, a very brave officer, failed 
from Cadiz, with above cighty tranfports, on board 
‘of which, were embarked near twelve thoufand men. 
~ This great land force was intended for an inva- 
ffon of the iffand of Jamaica; previous to whrch ate 
ns 4 .- + tempt 
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tempt the men of war had orders to join the French 

Heet, and affitt in attacking the Britith naval force 
in the Weft Indies, 7 

On the Spanith fquadron’s approach to thefe lati. 
tudes, Admiraf Rodney ,to whom intelligence of it had 
been conveyed, put to fea from Barbadoes, where 
he was refitting his flect, and taking in water and 
Provifions, in order to intercept thé Spaniards bes 
fore they could effeét a junction with the French. 

But the Spanith commander, unwilling to-come 
fit the-charge he was entrufted with to any danget, 
as foon as he drew near to the iflands, difpatched a 
fwift failing veffel to Martinico, to inform M. de 
Guichen of his arrival, and to requeft he would 
Join him with all {peed. P 

The French Admiral’s fleet had been fo thatter. 
ed in the late engagements with Sir George Rods 
ney, that he had no more than eightecn {hips in 
teadinefs for fervice. He failed with thefe to the 
affittance of Don Solano, whom he found at Do« 

‘ininico. The combined fleets on their junction 
amounted to thirty-fix thips of the line. 7 

With this nayal ftrength, and the formidable 
dand force that accompanied it, it was much to be 
apfirehended, that hotwithftanding the valour and 
kill of the Britith officers and feamen, their infe. 
tiority of force, muft have given way, and the enemy 
have proved irrefittible. Fortunately for Britain, 
her people were not put to the fevere trial that was 
expected. ; 

The multitudes with which the. Spanith tran 
ports were crouded, confifting of men quite unufed . 
fo the fea, as well as to the climate, and manner of 
living to which they were now compelled, com. 
plaints and ditorders broke out ameug them, which 
quickly became contagious, and of fo malignant a 
ature, as fo carry off vaft numbers, They were 
obliged to put afhore at oe twelve hundred 

2 of 
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of their fick, and as many more at Guadaloupe and 
Martinico. The infection fpread to the French 
fleet and forces, among whom it caufed a conficer- 
able mortality. Lo this diminution of their ftrength 
it was owing that they did not think it advilable to 
attempt the execution of the commiffions with which 
they were charged. 

After tarrying fome time at the French iflands, 
the Spanith Admiral procecded to Hiipaniola, 
whither he was attended by Monfieur de Guichen, 
and from thence to the Havannah, in ordef to refit 
his fhips and retrefh his men. 

Thus ended, for the prefent, the projects con- 
certed between the French and Spaniards againft the 
Britith iflands. The difappointment was the great- 
er,as the French had made contiderable preparations 
to this intent, and were not wanting to complain, 
that notwithftanding the lofles incurred through 
ilinefs, the Spaniards were not fo deficient in num- 
bers as to justify their abandoning the defigns upon 

-which they were fent. Through furmifes of this 
kind, no fmall difcontents arofe among the French, 
and they began to look upon the ©paniards as too 
dilator¥ en ally to co-operate cTectually againit fo 
refolute and a¢tive an enemy as the Englifh. 

In the mean time, Sir George Rodney lay with 
his fleet at St. Lucia, from whence he kept a wateh- 
ful eve on the enemy’s motions ; intending, fhould 
they proceed to attack any of the iflands, to throw 
every impediment in their way which bis fituation 
would admit. Here he was joined by Commodore 

-Walfingham, with fome fhips of the line from Eng- 
land, and troops for Jamaica. On the departure of 
the French and Spanifh flects from Martinico, he 
followed them immediately with all the fhips under 
his command, till finding they had no intentions 


againtt Jamaica, he returned to his former ftation, 
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‘tion.of that ifland, together with the troops deftined 
for that purpofe. ‘ 

The firft_part of the plan concerted between the 
Courts o: Verfailles and Madrid being fruftrated, the 
fecond ftill remained undecided. Notwithftanding 
the failure of the former, it feemed to ftand a fair 
chance of being carried into execution. ‘Fhe in-. 
ation that had, through various accidents, at- 
tended the French and Spanith forces in the Weft 
Indies, was not apprehended in North Aineziea, 
where no caufes of the fame nature were likely to 
operate. 

This latter part of the feheme confitted in a vi- 
orous attack on the Britifh fleet and army at New 
York,-by the united forces of France and Ame- 
tica,. The troops under Count de Rochaimbeau . 
were to form a junction with thofe under General” 
Wathington, whofe army was now encreafed to 
twenty thoufand men, from the eagernefs with 
which it had been reinforced by recruits and volun- 
teers from all parts, The fquadron under the Che- 
valier de Ternay, was to be joined by the fleet com- 
manded by Count deGuichen. Thus the combined 
army of France and America would amount to near 
thirty thoufand regulars, and the naval farce to up- 
wards of thirty fail of the line; a firength which 
that gf Great Britain on the American continent 
would net be able to counteract, as it was too far 
divided and feattered to be collected in fufficient 
time for refiftance. 

Exclufive of this general plan, an expedition was 
intended again. Canada, which was to be conducted 
by the Marquis de la Fayette. A body of near ten 
thouland men was affigned to this undertaking, and 
actually on their macch towards that province.— 
An addrefs to the French inhabitants was aifo 
framed by that nobleman upon this occafion : they 
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terms of their origin, and the natural motives thar 
ealled upon them to join a people in alliance with 
their mother country. They were feverely threat- 
ened, if they refufed to unite with them, and fhould 
déppote the progrcfs of the American arms. 

In order to encourage their own people, and im-~ 
prefs at the fame time their allies and well-withers 
with a great opinion of their internal ftrength, a litt 
of the American forces was publifhed by the autho- 
rity of Congrefs. It entered into. a very minute 
and particular detail of every circumftance that 
could give it authenticity and full credit. The 
numbers of men in every regiment, the names of 
their colonels, the places where they were ftation- 
ed, were all carefully fpecified. By this Jift it ap- 

ared that the American army confifted of one 
hundred and forty-cight regiments of infantry, 
amounting to one hundred and fifteen thoufand men; 
nine regiments of artillery, making three thou- 
fand; three regiments of huffars, near two thou- 
fand; and the fame number of horfe and dragoons, 
Befides thefe, which were regular troops in con- 
ftant pay, the numbers of the militia in the feveral 
provinces were little lefs than four hundred thou. 
fand. The fact was refpecting thefe latter, that 
almoft every fencible man throughout the conti- 
nent was included in the lift. 

In addition to thefe prefsarations and difplay of 
‘firength, they had recourfe to thofe other methods 
which they had always found of effential efficacy 
on crjtical emergencies; thefe were exhortations 
and remonftrances to the public on the duty and the 
neceffity incumbent upon them, to act with fpirit 
and fortitude in order to furmount the difficulties of 
their §tuation, : 

The addrefs that was penned upon this occafion 
by the fupreme executive council of Pennfyl- 
yenia, was remarkably warm and apimated. and was . 
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circulated throughout the continent with prodigi- 
ous effed. It teprefented with great fervour the 
opportunity now offered, by a concurrence of au- 
{picious circumftances, of putting a decifive period 
to the war, by a vigorous exertion of their united 
ftrength, It pointed out the various circumftances 
that made fuccefs probable ; it laid before them the 
danger of letting fo favourable ‘an Opportunity ef- 
cape, and reminded them of the fufferings they had 
undergone in firpport of a caufe which jt was now 
in their power to render completely vidtorious, 
Such, indeed, was the univerfal perfuafion of the 
Americans, when, to their utter aftonifhment, intellis 
ence came that Count de Guichen was failed for 
rances That commander, however’ he might be 
defirous to co-operate in an enterprize from which. 
fo much glory, in cafe of fuccefs, would have ac- 
crued, was not in circumftances to bear any part in 
it, His fleet was in fo difabled a condition, from 
his repeated engagements with Admiral Rodney, 
and his people {0 fickly, that he found it abfolutely 
neceflary to give up this project, and to return to 
France with all the fpecd he was able. 
He failed accordingly from the Weft Indies with 
a large fleet of merchant-men under his convoy.— 
The confcioufnets of the weak ftate of his thips, in- 
duced him to ftcer for Cadiz, to avoid meeting 
with the Britifh fleet. On his arrival at that port, 
at the end of Odtober, he was joined by Count 
D'Eftaing with eighteen fail of the line. He brought 
the fame number with him; but though their uni- 
ted force now confifted of thirty-fix line of battle 
fhips, they did not think it fafe to put to fea with- 
out further reinforcements, For that reafon a.nu- 
merous fquadron of Spanith men of war accompa=: 
nied them to the latitude of Cape Finifterre. 
The Britith flect was at this time cruizing in the 
~ Bay of Bifcay, under Admiral Darby. -It was fo 
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inferior in point of numbers to that of the enemy, 
that being wholly unapprized of the fecble condi- 
tion of their fhipping, it was judged unadvifable to 
attack them. It kept, however, conitantly in their 
fight, watching ali their motions, and determined 
to make the moft refojute defence if attacked.— 
This condué did rhe higheft honour to the nation 
throughout ail Europe, as it procceded incontetti- 
bly trom the greatneis of its courage and ipiric, the 
commanders being entirely ignorant of the real cir- 
cumftances of the enemy. 

As foon as Adiairal Rodney was informed of 
M. de Guichen’s depar:ure from his ftation at Hit 
paniola, conjecturing that his deftination was for 
New York, he fet fail dire@tly for that place with 
eleven of his beft fhips, and arrived there about 
the middle of September. 

Previous to his arrival, Admirals Arbuthnot and 
Graves had kept fo vigilant an eye on the French 
fquadron in Rhode Ifland, that it had not dared to 
venture out of that harbour. The French forces 
ftationed there were now wholly occupied in 
firengthening the ifland, and preparing to defend 
themielves, inftcad of executing any offenfive ope- 
rations, 

Other difcouraging events had alfo taken place; 
feven large American privateers, and a French 
frigate, had been brought into New York, befides 
a number of other captures. 

The arrival of fo flrong a reinforcement to the 
Britifh naval power, was an object of equal furprize 
and concern to the Americans. It renewed the dif- 
appointment they had felt on the failure of the ex- 
pettations they had formed from the Count de 
Guichen. They now faw a total defeat of the 
{cheme upon which they bad founded the comple- 
tion of all theirhopes. Whatalarmed them ftill more, 
shew frvotow Heehsnenhaliiithe ehiee (Aerie Ao ae 
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Portunity would ever befal them as that which they 
had expected. They were now experimentally 
convinced that it depended upon the concurrence 
of too many fortuitous circumftances to be relicd 
upon. 

Such a repetition of difappointments. from the 
fame quart:r, could not fail to bring the alliance 
with the French into much difrepute. Inftead of that 
expeditious. ruin which they were continually 
threatening to the Britith affairs in North Ameriéa 
and the Weft Indices, they had fucceeded in nei- 
ther, Their flects, though fuperior in numbers, 
feemed to make it their bufinefs to ad on the defen- 
five; and on the cominent they had been foiled in 
the only attempt titey had made in favour of the 
Americans, * 


> 
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CHAP, LVI 


Tranfattions in the Neighbourhood of New Yorkoum 
>" Operations of the Forces under Lord Cornwallis, 


1780, 


HE duration of the American war was new 
become equally a caufe of difcontent to both 
the parties principally concerned, Five years of 
toil and fuffering were now elapfed, without pro: 
ducing any well-founded hope of feeing a fpeedy 
termination of this deftructive quarrel. Notwith- 
ftanding the fair expectations arifing from the feve- 
ral untoward events that had befallen the Britith 
‘arms, ftili the conteft continued, on their part, 
with. unabated fpirjt, and with no fmall de- 
gree of fuccefs, The conftancy of the Americans, 
- on the other fide, was no lefs remarkable, in fub- 
mitting to the various hardfhips they had under. 
gone. It was in every refpect a reciprocal trial of. 
courage and perfeverance ; and was by both parties 
carried on with a degree of refolution and obitinacy 
adequate to its importance, 
~ The acceffion of France and Spain to the caufe of 
America, had, to the aftonifhment of the world, 
produced nothing decifive. The exertions of 
Great Britain had, on the contrary, been fuch: as 
to meet their attacks in every quarter on a footing 
of equality, and to keep the fortune of war in a 
ftate of fulpenfe that was little expected from either 
friend or foe. : 
inthis uncertain fituation of public affairs, the 
attention of all parties was fuddenly taken up by 
one of thofe fineular events which are not unutually 
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the refult of uncommon occurrences in the courfe 
of human affairs, 

General Arnold, whofe eminent fervices to the 
Americans, and great military talents, had pro- 
cured him fo much reputation, had been appointed 
Governor of Philadelphia, on the evacuation of that 
city by the Britith army, in the fummer of feventy- 
eight. His conduét in that ftation was made a fub- 


ject of fevere cenfure, and he had the misfortune ‘ 


to incur the ill-will of feveral perfons, who repre- 
fented him in very injurious colours, é 
The commiffioncrs who were appointed to ex- 
amine the accounts on which the complaints againtt 
him were founded, having rejected feveral of the 
charges and demands they contained, he had ap- 


plied to Congrefs for a revifions but the commit. , 


tee whom they deputed for this purpofe, havin, 
approved the rejections of the commiffioners, the 
General was highly incenfed, and exprefled his dif- 


fatisfaction in terms that proved extremely offen. 


five to Congrefs, and laid him open to much en-+ 
mity and refentment. jaan . 

A court-martial was held in confequence of the 
complaints brought againft him ;. the refult of which 


: 


was, a reprehenfion of his conduét, conceived in: 


general terms, and an order that he fhould be te- 
primanded by General Wafhington, His enemies, 
however, were not fatistied with this fentence, 
which they faid was dictated. by a regard for his 
former fervices, 

4@ = General Arnold vindicated himfelf, on the other 
hand, with the greateft warmth. Confcious of the 


importance of what he had done for his country,” . 


he confidered himiclf as ill repaid,’ and openly des. 


clared that he had been treated with injuitice and: 

ingratitude, : 2 
His enemies, however, were no lefs cager ia dif 
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in a great meafure the vaft popularity he had fo 
juftly acquired. This was a lofs he felt moft hea- 
vily, and complained of with much bitternefs. 

Such was the fituation of General Arnold when 
the failure of the expectations held out on the part 
of .France, brought about an alteration of circum- 
ftances in General Wafhington’s army, which in- 
duced him to have recourfe to every expedient, in 
order to fupply the defettion of thofe numbers that 
left him upon this occafion. The moft obvious 
one was to call in the affiftance of thofe upon whofe 
abilities he could beft rely in this arduous conjunc 
ture. Among thefe none held a higher rank than 
General Arnold. He was accordingly called forth, 
and employed in the command of a poft of the 
greateft importance, that of Weft Point, on the 
North River, where a very confiderablé divifion of 
the American forces was placed under his orders, 

‘It.was in this pofition that General Arnold took 
the detetminatign,to abandon the fervice of Con- 
grefs, -and to deliver up the poft he commanded to 
Sir Henry Clinton. To this purpofe a negociation 
was entered into with the Britifh Gencral, which 
was carried on with great circumfpection and fe. 
erecy. 

As the time of executing the project in agitation 
drew near, it was judged proper that an interview. 
fhould previoufly take place between General Ar- 
nold and fome perfon in whofe honour and fidelity 
the fulleft confidence could be depofited, in order ta 
conclude upon the final arrangements. On this 
dangerous. and ‘trying occafion, choice was made of 
Major André, Adjutant-General of the Britith army, 
an officer who ftood high in the efteem of Sir 

' Henry Clinton, and whofe profeffional merit, and 
various accom:plifhments, had at an early period of 
life recommended him to univerfal notice and 
refpeét. 
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Under an affumed name, he privately repaired 
to General Arnold; from whom having received, 
fach communication and papers as related to thé 
bufinefs on which he came, he fet out upon his return, 
but was intercepted on the way, and all his papers 
teized. : 

Information of this was conveyed to General Ar- 
nold time enough to enable him to provide for his 
own fafety ; but Major André was brought before 
a board of general officers, for an examination of 
his cafe. After a minute invettigation of every cir- 
cumftance relative to it, he was adjudged a fpy, 

and fentenced to death. : 

"The behaviour of Major André, on his exami- 
nation, was intrepid and magnanimous in a degree 
that truck the board with the utmoft aftonifhment 
and admiration. He ufed no arguments or .endea- 
vours to palliate the facts that- were ftated againtt 
him, but frankly acknowledged every circumftance 
as it had happened. : 

Every effort was made by Sir Henry Clinton in 
order to fave the life of fo brave and valuable an of- 
ficer, Ali the expoftulations and reafonings were 
ufed that could be adapted to the occafion, and 
every motive urged in order to prevail upon Gene- 
ral Wafhington to remit the fentence that had been 
pronounced upon him. But it was deemed neceflary 
by the Americans to adhere to the rigid maxinis of 
war, and all iaterceffions or remonitrances in his 
behalf were equally vain. 

He met his fevere deftiny with a courage and 
mantinefs of behaviour that deeply affected all who 
were witneffes of it. Though engaged ina tranf- 
action, which, had it fucceeded, would _ probably 
have brought inftant ruin upon the enemy, fuch 
was the impreffion which his charaéter made upon 
them, that they univerfally lamented his fate-— 
The officers who had tigned his condemnation, and 
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even General Wafhington teftified the fincereft 
ghigf-at the neceffity they deelated themfelves under 
‘obéomplying with the rigorous ufage eftablithed in 
fuch cafes, and could not tefrain from tears when 
the fentence was carried into execution, 

In the mean time, General Arnold, on his arri- 
Val at New York, was promoted to the fame rank 
in the Britith, which he had held in the American 
army, and employed in forming a body of his 
countrymen to act under his own command. He 
publithed an addrefs to the inhabitants of the Calo. 
nies, wherein he defcribed with great force the va- 
tious hardfhips and miferies under which they la- 
boured ; exhorting them, from a multiplicity of 
motives, to repounce their adherence to Congrefa, 
and return to their former union with Britain. He 
entered into a circumftantial detail and Juttification. 
of his conduét, reprobating that of Congrefs in the 
teyereft terms, and reprefenting that body as wholly 
devsted to France, from views of private intereft. 
He invited thofe Americans who-were defirous of 
putting an end to the calamities of their country, 
to join the ftandard of Britain, promifing them the 
fame pay and treatment as the Britith troops. 

The repretentatien of the circumiitances of Ames 
tica at that time, as contained in General Arnold’s 
addrefs, was ftrictly confiftent with truth, The 
diftrefles which prevailed in the feveral provinces 
were fuch, as nothing but an invincible determi- 
nation to fuffer all extremities rather than fubmit, 
could have enabled the people to have borne with 
any patience. Tbe total ftagnation of trade, the 
deprivation of the ufual comforts and conveniences, 
and the exorbitant price of the common neceflaries 
of life, were the loud and encreafing complaint ii 

‘almoft every part of the continent. But that grievs 
ence which opprefled them moft, and was indeed 
the foundation af all others, was the prodieious 
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depréciation of their paper currency; tt was nd 
fallen one hundred below par, and was daily finking’ 
‘Wwer. : ; 

Under thefe accumulated lords and preffiires of 
all denominations, the conftancy and -perfeverance 
‘of the Americans was an objec of ino little furprife. 
Tt was efpecially in their army thefe hardthips were 
feverely felt ; their officers, in particular, were ré- 
‘duced to fuch mortifying ftraits, that it was with 
difficulty they were prevailed upon to centinte 
their fervices. Numbers had determined té tis 
their commiffions, and refume the care of their do- 
meftic concerns, as the only means of preventing 
the ‘abfolute ruin of their families. 

The fact was, that provifions were the only 
article with a fufficiency of which Congrefs was 
‘able to'fupply their forces; but, .food -exeepted; 
the want of every other neceffary was felt in avery 
extenfive degree. But the diftrefs fell chiefly upow 
the officers, who, in order to maintain a decency of . 
appearance fuitable to their rank, were obliged to, 
raife money at a great lofs. 

Frequent applications were made by them to 
Congrefs, and to thofe ftates of which they were 
the immediate dependents. But- notwith{tandin 
they were continually promifed redrefs, they faw 
no protpect of any alleviation to their fufferings.—~ 
They bore them, however, with exemplary pa- 
tience ; and were never tempted by the length: of 
its trial, to have recourfe to any other means of-re- 
medy, than folicitations founded on the jufteft rea 
fons and remonftrances conceived in the moft de-. 
cent terms. This was the more worthy of remark, 
as they had precedents before them in the military 
records cf other countries, which might have indy- 
ced them to act in a very different manner, -had 
they not been fwayed by an uncommon attachment 
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to fypport it to the laft, whatever the comfequenceg 





="In the mean time, frefh efforts were ufed to ims 

Prove the good fortune which Congrefs‘had expes 

rienced in avoiding the deftru@ion into which they 

were fo near falling. The tardinefs of the feveral 

- component parts of the American union in furnith- 
ing their tefpedtive contingents, was the fundamen- 
tal caufe of the difficulties to which their armies 
were reduced. Great endeavours were made to 
bring them into a mere punctual compliaice with 
the requifitions of Congrefs in thefe matters; but 
the general derangement of their finances through- 
out the continent, was an infuperable bar to gH de- 
figns of this nature. 

In addition to thefe difficulties, another interve- 
ned, which aggravated all others, and occafioned 
-an event which threw the whole continent into the 
greateft alarm. : 

“As the term of enliftment was near expiring with 
numbers of thofe who compofed the principal army, 
the provinces were fummoned, of courfe, to fend 
their proportion of recruits. But from whatever 
caufe it might proceed, feveral of them were defis 
cient in their quotas. This excited the greateft dif. 

“fatisfaction, as the foldiers whofe time of ttrving was 
completed, could not obtain the difcharge to which 
they were entitled for want of others to replace 
them. 

This happening at the clofe of the year, was 
rendered the more intolerable on account of the 
everity of the feafon, and the want of cloathing. 
The complaints of the foldiery were the louder, as 
they were informed that a fufficient quantity had 
long fince been purchafed, and lay ready for them, 
both in France ahd the Weft Indies, and that their 
not receiving it was owing to meer neglea. 

Tyeen fed 
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. = Bheénfed at fo long a continuation of hardthips; 4 
tonfiderable body of the army determined to leave 
the fervice, until their grievances were fully re- 
drefled. This body confifted of thirteen hundred 
men belonging to the Pennfylvania line. They de- 
manded the full arreats of their pay, cloathing, and 
provifions. They had received none of the two 
firft, and but part of the laft. Some of their offi- 
cers endeavouring to quell the infurrection, a riot 
enfued, in which four of thefe were wounded, and 
one killed. : ; ; 

The whole body then formed, and marched off 
with the baggage, artillery, and provifions belong- 
ing to the corps. Thev were again entreated to 
defift; and return to their duty ; but né remonftran- 
ces could prevails They continued their march 
till the evening, when they encamped in an advan- 
tageous pofition: Here they chofe officers out of 
their own body, and elected commander in chief a 
ferjeant-major, who had formerly been a foldier in 
the Britith army, giving him the title of major- 
general. : a? ee : 

After three days march, they fixed their quar- 
ters at Prince-town, in the Jerfeys. Here a flag of 
truce followed them; but the only anfwer they 
would give to the meflages that were fent, wat 
that they had ferved beyond their time, and infifted 
on the arrears due to them, before they would ferve 
any longer. ; 

Gui receiving intelligence of this mutiny in the 

merican army, Sir Henry Clinton loft no time in 
his endeavours to derive that utility from it which 
it feemed to promife. Thret of their countrymen 
in the Britith intereft, were difpatched to treat with 
them upon this occafion. The propofals made to 
them were-highly advantageous: they were, on re- 
turning ta:the obedience of the Britith government, 
to enjoy its proteétion, and receive the full amount 
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@f What was due to them from Congrefs; fuefi as 
wee willing to enter into the Britifh fervice, fhould 
Be entettaitted on the fame footing as the other 
eroops;; but they were feft at liberty in this matter, 
and the only condition required of them was to lay 
down their arms, and bear them no more againft 
Great Britain. 

‘After making thefe propofals, and accempany- 
ing them with various motives to induce them to 
compliance, Sir Henry Clinton made feveral move- 
ments, and ftationed his troops in fuch a manner, 
as to be in readinefs to fupport the infurgents, in 
‘tafe they fhould come into his meafures. 

But it was feon difcovered that all his endeavours’ 
were vain. “Notwithftanding their difcontents, the - 
mutineers ftill continued immoveable in their ad- 
herence to the caufe of America. In order to fhow 
at once that their intentions were by no means hof- 
tile to it, they removed from their quarters at 
‘Prince-town to Trenton, on the Delaware, no 
great diftance from Philadelphia. 

A mutiny pregnant with fo much danger, could 
not fail greatly to alarm the Congrefs, and all its 
friends. The executive council of Pennfylvania 
addrefied a letter to the infurgents, promifing them 
in the moft folemn manner, a redrefs of every 
grievance they complained of, and an immediate 
gratification of every requeft that could: be com- 
plied with. ; 

A favourable anfwer being returned by the ine 
fusgents, a committce, confifting of feveral mem~ 

-bers of the Congrefs, was appointed to meet and. 
-onfer with them at Trenton, where all miatters 
were accordingly fettled to their entire fatisfaction.. 
As a proof that they had: not fwerved from their: 

delity, notwithftanding the tempting offers that. 

ad sbeen laid before them by the Britifh com- 
mander. they delivered up the agents that had beem 
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employed by him to that purpofe, who were ims 
‘mediately orderéd ‘for execution, - a 

_Zhe infurre@tion of the Pennfylvania line, wag 
followed by that df the Néw Jerfey, which was 
‘pacified in the fame manner, Nor did that part of 
the American army which was under the intthediate 
command of General Wathingtdn himflf efcape 
the contagion. Having the fame pretenfions, ‘it, 
was hourly expedted that it would mike the fame 
demands. In fuch critical circumftanges; he” re= 
mained in his quarters, without indicating the leat 
intent of moving from them on any pretext: Hig 
prefence, and the tefpect and affection for his pers 
fon, though it could not prevent murmurs and dif> 
fatisfaction, contained the foldiery within bounds, 
and prevented them from imitating the example of 

here. 3° : eae ee 

The moft ftrikitig circumftarice throughout 1 
this tranfa€tion, was the inflexible averfenefs thown 
by the American foldiers to admit’ of any interfe- 
rence in their behalf on the part of thofe they deem- 
ed the enemies of their country. It reflected the 
higheft honour on their character, and proved, that 
however their motives might be erroneous, fill 
they acted upon principle. 

The fame inftance of integrity had happened in 
the cafe of the unfortunate Major André: his cap- 
tors were three common foldiers of the country mi- 
litia, whom ho promifes nor allurements could in- 
duce to releafe him. : 

Thefe ptoofs of attachment to theit party among 
thofe who conftituted the bulk of the people, were 
adduced, both in England and in America, as flrong, 
evidence that it was vain to rely on the difpofitions 
of the multitude at large as friendly to the caufe of 
. Britain. Wherever the experiment had been tried, 

it had conftantly failed. Doubtlefs Britain had many 
friends among’ the Colonifts, but the’ number. 
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though great in itfelf, was fmall in comparifow 
of its enemies. This opinion, though ftrongly 
combated by the Loyalifts in America, and by thofe 
who embraced the minifterial fide in England, be- 

to gait ground in both countries more power- 
ily thay ever, and to place the continuation of the 
conteft on the part of Britain, in a very unfavour- 
able point of view. 

During thefe various proceedings, the Britifh 
atmis in the Southern Colonies of the American 
continent, had met with many viciffitudes of good 
and ill fuccefs. The unwholefomenefs of the feafon 
that follawed the battle of Carnden, was the caufe 
Of tong ‘mation, and proved at the fame time no 
tefs inimicalto the troops than hoftilities themfelves. 

Lord Cornwallis employed this interval in fet- ' 
tling the government, and making further arrange- 
ments in South Carolina for the fuppreffion of at- 
tempts on the part of the difaffected. The eftares 
of duch as had joined the enemy, and oppofed 
the Britifh government, were fequeftrated by pro- 
clamation. ' 

As the enemy was affembling on the borders of 
North Carolina, he judged it expedient to fend « 
detachment thither, in order to watch their motions, 
and counteract them, and to encourage the Loyal- 
ifts, who were numerous in that quarter, to. hold 
themfelves in readitefs to join him, as foon as the 
feafon would permit him to dircé& his mareh to that 
province. 

The officer who commanded the detachment was 
Colone} Fergufon, a man of uncommon abilities in 
thofe military operations that tend to diftrefs and 
harafs the enemy, by intercepting convoys, fur- 
prizing patties, and making fudden attacks and in- 
curfions. His expertnefs, as a markfman, was un- 
rivalled. It was happy for General Wathington 
that his perfon was unknown to the Colonel, whe 
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Was more than once near enough to have fingled 
him out. He ufed, it is faid, upon thefe occa- 
fions, a mufket of his own invention, contrived 
with peculiar art for fure and expeditious firing, 

In purfuance of the orders he had received from 
Lord Cornwallis, he repaired to the frontiers of 
North Carolina, at the head of a body of light in- 
fantry, confifting of men trained under his own di- 
rection. He placed himfelf in fuch a manner, as 
to waylay a corps of Americans who were on their 
march to join a larger body. ees 

In the mean time, the Provincial troops were 
collefting from various quarters. They formed, 
upoy their junétion, a force much fuperior to that 
ot the Colonel, who upon difcovering their ftrength 
and intent, thought it advifable to retreat. But 
as they were excellently mounted, they overteok 
him. Finding that an engagement was unavoide 
able, he pofted himfeif advantageowfly ona high 
ground, called the King’s Mountain, where he 
waited the approach of the enemy. 

They came up with him about four in the after- 
noon, upon the feventh of O@ober. Their fupe- 
niority in number enabled them to furround and at- 
tack him on all fides. After an ation that lafted 
near two hours, he was flain, and his troops, after 
a very brave refiftance, were totally defeated. The 
lofs in killed and wounded amounted to upwards of 
three hundred; four hundred were made prifoners, 
and very few efcaped. 

This was a fevere blow, both from the lofs of 
men, and of fo excellent an officer. It elated the 
Americans in a very uncommon manner.+—T hey 
had been of late under great defpondency, from 
the repeated checks they had received in thofe 
Parts, but this fudden turn of fortune feemed to 
promife a change in their affairs, 

' Encouraged by this fuccefs, they began foon 
after to form further nenin@. co. wb?! o 
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fon of the Britith forces from thefe parts. General 
Sumpter, one of their moft active officers, having 
affembled a confiderable body of men, proceeded 
towards the Britifh pofts in the upper country of 
South Carolina, with an intent to furprize them.— 
On re¢eiving intelligence of his march, Lord Corn- 
wallis fent orders to Colonel Tarleton to haften with 
all expedition to their relief, 

The Colonel was at this time at fuch a diftance 
from the enemy, that they did not imagine it was 
jn his power tovarrive in time to prevent them from 
executing their defigns, But fo great was his dili- 
gence, that he penetrated through a large extent 
of country, th which he had feveral deep and broad 
rivers to crofs, and almoft came up with General 
Sumpter before he was apprized of his motions.— 
The American General was preparing to pafs the 
giver Ennoree, when he was informed of Colonel 
Tarleton’s approach, He had hardly time to con- 
vey his main-body to the other fide; but his rear- 
guard could not efcape, every man being either 
killed or taken, ' 

He fled with the utmoft precipitation.—But Co- 
Jonel Tarleton purfued him with fuch rapidity, that 
he found it neceffary to halt on the banks of the 
Tyger, not daring to crofs it with the Britifh 
troops preffing on his rear. He was partly in- 
. duced to make a ftand by the information that Co- 
Jonel Tarleton, in the eagernefs of his purfuit, had 
Jeft his infantry fome miles behind, and that the 
whole force with him did not amount to three 
hundred men. 

Not doubting to put this handful to the rout 
before it was joined by the main-body, he drew u 
his own party, confifting of more than a thoufand 
men, ona very advantageous ground ; but Colonel 
Tarleton, notwithftanding his inferiority, attacked 
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Pte, with fuch aftonifhing vigour, that his party 
was broken, and compelled to crofs the river in the 
utmoft confufion, 

In this engagement the Americans loft a confider- 
able number of men : three of their Colonels were 
killed, and General Sumpter himfelf was danger- 
oufly wounded. They. were clofely -purfued over 
the river, and their whole body was either deftroy- 
ed or difperfed. ; 

The fuccefs of this day added greatly to “the re- 
putation of the Britith arms, and ftruck no {mall 
damp upon the enemy. The circamftances of the 
engagement were fingular in every refpec:, A thou- 
fand men, well armed, pofted on a ftrong ground, 
and covered by feveral log-houfes, Thad been de- 
feated by a body of no more than one hundred and 
ninety horfe, and eighty foot,* without the affft- 
ance of any artillery. : 

In order to forward the operations of Lord Corn- 
wallis, by cutting off the communication between 
the middle and the fouthern provinces, a corps of 
three thoufand choice troops were difpatched under 
the command of General Leflie, to the Chefapeak, 
with orders to occupy thofe places in its neigh- 
bourhood, that were moft convenient to intercept 
any fuccours that might be on their way to the 
Carolinas. 

The troops fent upon this expedition landed ac- 
cordingly in feveral places in Virginia, where they. 
feized or deftroyed a confiderable quantity of mer- 
chandife and ftores, and made prizes of a great 
number of veffels in the various rivers and har- 
bours. - But Lord Cornwallis being apprized the 
intention of Sir Henry Clinton was, that this rein- 
forcement fhould act entirely according to his or- 
ders, direéted General Leflie to repair forthwith to 
Charleftown, and to join him with all fpeed with 
ene half of his force, leavinge the other for the 
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guard of that town, and the fecurity of the inter, 
gpédiate pofts between it and the army under his 
command. 

This acceffion of ftrength enabled Lord Corn- 
wallis to.miake fuitable preparations to penetrate in- 
to North "Carolina towards the clofe of the year, 
which was the moft favourable feafon for military 
operations. 

The arrival of this reinforcement, and the plan 

ropofed by Lord Carnwallis, were the more alarm- 
ing to Cangrefs, as they were not’ in condition to 
provide a fufficient farce at the prefent time to op- 
pofe him, from the multiplicity of difficulties they 
had to encounter in a nearer quarter, es 

The earneit defire of General Arnold to fignalife 
his return to the caufe and ftandard of Britain, in- 
duced Sir Henry Clinton to place him at the head 
of a confiderable detachment, with which he was 
gommiffioned to make a defcent in Virginia. He 
failed accordingly from New York with a ftrong 
convoy, and landing on the coaft along the Chefa- 
peak, did immentfe damage to the enemy in all thofe 

arts. 

- The prodigious deftru€tion of military ftores, and 
of merchandiic, upon this occafion, and the defeat 
of feveral bodies af men, together with the appre- 
henfion of ftill worfe confequences, obliged General 
‘Wathington to difpatch two thoufand of his beft 
troops ta the affiftance of the people of Virginia, to 
which the Count de Rochambeau promifed ta add 
an equal number of French. The Marquis de la 
Fayette was appointed to the command of this 
force. ; 

The French {quadron was alfo to co-operate 
It had lately fuffered great lofles. Three fhips of 
fixty-four guns, detached from Rhode Ifland, in 
order to intercept fome ftore-fhips going from New 
York to Charleftown, failed in their defign; andon 
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their return were caft away. Some of their large 
frigates had thared the fame fate ; and the remain- 
der was in danger of falling into the hands of Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot, when they were relieved from 
their fears by the arrival of a confiderable reinforee- 
ment. 

A violent ftorm happening at this time, wherein 
a Britith fhip of feventy-four guns was loft, and 
another of the fame fozce difmafted, the French 
fquadron took this opportunity to fail from Rhode 
Ifland, intending to come upon the armament em+ 
ployed in Virginia, before the Britith fquadron had 
fufficiently repaired the damages fuftained in the 
preceding ftorm, to proceed to its affiftance. 
" In fail expectation of fuccefs, the French had 
already fent fome thips of force to the Chefapeak, 
with a view of preventing the arrival of any cranf- 
ports with reintorcements to the Britifh troops, and 
of obtaining an exac information of the refpec- 
tive fituation of both parties, But hearing that fe. 
veral Britifh thips were on thejr way to attack them, 
they withdrew with the utmoft expedition. On 
their patlage back to Rhode Ifland, they. fell in 
with, and captured a Britith fhip of forty-four 

uns. 

In the mean time, as the alarm was daily en- 
ereafing in Virginia, from the enterprifing {pirit 
and rapid movements of Gencral Arnold, it was 
become neceflary to make the quickeft exertions in 
order to revive the courage of the Virginians. :: To 
this intent the French General, Count de Rocham- 
beau, cmbarked with two thoufand of his felecteft 
men, and praceeded with the French fquadron from 
Rhode Ifland on the eighth of March, eighty-one, 

On intelligence of his departure, he was imme- 
diately followed by Admiral Arbuthnot, who over- 
took him off the Capes of Virginia on the fixteenth. 
The Britith line of battle confifted of one thin of 
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pinety guns, three of feventy-four, and three of 
faty-four. The French had two fhips of eighty- 
pod guns, two of feventy-four, and three of fixty~ 
our, 
'. An engagement now took place; in which the 
French, according to their ufual fyftem, avoided 
as much 4s poffible to come into clofe action. As 
they kept aloof, only part ofthe Britith {quadron 
could fetch. them, which occafioned it to iuffer 
much from the great fuperiority with which it had 
to contend: on the coming up of the remainder, 
the French were foon broken, and compelled to re- 
tire with all {peed; but the detriment fuftained by 
thofe 8 that had borne the whole weight of their 
fire was fuch, that it was found impracticable to 
purfue them, 1 

But notwithftanding the retreat of the French 
-fquadron rendered the victory incomplete, the ad- 
vantages gained in other refpeéts were very deci- 
‘five. Admiral Arbuthnot had the fatisfaction of 
fruftrating the whole plan of operations formed by ~ 
the French and Americans, refpecting the enfuing 
campaign in Virginia. The Count de Rochambeau 
was compelled to return ta Rhode Ifland, without 
daring to make the leaft attempt to land his troops; 
and thofe that were fent from General Wafhington’s 
army, were blocked up by the Britifh fhipping at 
‘Annapolis, in Maryland, without being able to 
proceed to the intended relief of Virginia. 

To the further mortification and alarm of the 
enemy, a ftrong reinforcement arrived from New 
York, under the command of General Philips, 
whofe jun@tion with General Arnold f{pread the 
greateft terror through the whole Province of Vir- 
ginia. 3 

Lord Cornwa'tis was at the fame time preparing 
to force his way through North Carolina, and ad- 
wwaneing at the head af a can&Sdersahle force towards 
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the frontiers of that province. The refources of 
the Congrefs were in fuch diforder at the com- 
mencement of this year, eighty-one, that they were 
not able to fpare any of the troops belonging to the 
army in the vicinity of New York,. for the relief of 
the Carolinas, and were compelled to leave them 
entirely to their own exertions. 

In this difficult firuation, General Wafhington 
was compelled to part with an officer of whofe fer- 
vices he then ftood in the higheft need, and’to fend 
him with all expedition to affitt them in oppofing 
the progrefs of the Britith arms. This was Gene- 
ral Greene; whom, next to himfelf, the Colonies 
confidered as the ableft officer in the American 
army. 

Arriving in North Carolina, he found Lord 
Cornwallis on his march to the borders of that 
province, and on the point of entering it, He 
made the utmoft efforts to collect a fufficient force 
to obftruct his motions; but not finding himfelf in 
a condition to face him, he determined to make an 
attack upon fome of the Britith pofts in the up- 
per part of the country, hoping by fuch means to 
oblige Lord Cornwallis to defift from his prefent 
defign, in order to come to their relief. 

The poft which lay moft open to an attempt was 
that called Ninety-fix, which had been fortified, 
and well garrifoned ; but which ftood at fuch a dif- 
tance from the main-body then with Lord Corn- 
wallis, that Generaf Greene thought it, for that rea- 
fon, the propereft objeét of an immediate attack. 

In order to fecond the efforts of General Greene, 
he was attended by the moft expert partifan amon, 
the Continentals: this was the celebrated Colonel 
Morgan ; aman of the greateft perfonal bravery, ahd 
the moft diftinguifhed {kill in that manner of fight- 
ing. He was in the American, what Colonel Fer- 
eufon had heen in the Britith army. and had fonali 
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ited himfelf upon fo many occafions, both againtt 
the Indians and the Britifh troops, that he was be- 
come a moft formidable and dangerous enemy. 

While General Greene was occupied in attacking 
the poft at Ninety-fix, Colonel Morgan was em- 
ployed in obfprving the motions of the Britith army. 
To this intent he fixed himfelf near the river Paco- 
let, with a body of rifle-men and of cavalry, and a 
nuinber of militia. 

Colonel Tarleton was at the fame time advancing’ 
with all {peed to the relief of Ninety-fix. He had 
orders to clear that part of the country of the Ame- 
rican partigs that jnfefted it, and efpecially of that 
under Colone] Morgan. Purfuant to thefe orders, 
he preffed him ‘fo vigoroufly, that he was obliged 
to retreat haftily before him, till he was arrefted in 
his flight by the Bread River, fo called from its 
immente breadth, and of which the waters were fo 
much out by the late perjodical falls of rain, that 
he found it utterly impaffable in the prefence of an 
enemy that was now clofe upon his rear. 

In this extremity he refolved to poft his men to 
the beit advantage, and to put all his abilities to 
the teft in the engagement which he now faw could 
no longer be avoided. He was cenvinced that were 
he deteated, his whole party muft either be taken 
or deftroyed ; and he knew that the fuccefs of the 
campaign depended materially on its prefervation. 
Animated by thefe motives, he made every difpo- 
fition in his favour which the rfature of the ground 
would admit. He formed his party in twa divi- 
fions: the firft, compofed of militia, occupied the 
front of a wood; the fecond was drawn up in the 
wood itfelf, and confifted of his markfmen and bef 
troops. 

Colonel Tarleton, upon coming up with the 
enemy, drew up in two lines; his infantry in the 
center of each, and his cavalry on the flanks. He 
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attacked and routed the militia that fronted hin, 
purfuing them into the wood, whither they fled 
with the utmoft precipitation. 

This defeat and purfuit being what Colonel Mor- 
gan had expected, he had provided for it accord- 
ingly. On the firft line giving way, he direéted 
the fecond to open on the right and left, and extend. 
along the wood. The way being thus cleared for 
thofe who fled, their purfuers were fuffered to fol- 
low them till they were fufficiently entangled in the 
wood for the end propofed; when ona fignal given, 
they were affailed on both fides with the moft dread” 
ful difcharge of rifle-pieces from behind the trees, 
almoft every fhot of which took effect. They were 
inftantly thrown into the utmoft diiorder by this 
unexpected attack from an enemy they had not feen, 
Great part of the infantry was cut to Pieces ; a re- 
giment that was moft forward in the purfuit, loft 
its colours by the fall of thofe who carried 
them ; and two pieces of cannon were taken, after 
a moft obftinate and bloody refiftance from the ar- 
tillery company, who were all killed or wounded to z 
man, fighting in their defence. 

Notwithftanding the day was loft, Colonel Tarle- 
ton exerted himfelf with fo much refolution, that 
he found means, amidft the confufion attending the 
rout of his people, to rally numbers of his cavalry ; 
at the head of thefe he charged the enemy’s horfe, 
put them’ to flight, and recovered his baggage, 
which had been feized by a body of infantry, moft 
of whom were flain upon the fpot. This en- 
gagement happened on the feventeenth of Feb- 
ruary, .eighty-one. 

The ill fortune of this day was in many refpecis 
decifive of many fubfequent events, and was heavily 
felt during the whole remainder of the campaign. 
It was in a manner a repetition of the difafter that 
had befallen the brave and unfortunate Cole, 
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nel.Fergufon, with this only difference, that Calg: 
. bel Tarleton efcaped with life, and made 4 tetreat. 

Upon receiving intelligence of this defeat, a boay 
pf.light troops was difpatched by Lord Cornwallis 
with the utmoft expedition, in order to come upwith 
Colonel Morgan, retake the priforiers he had made, 
and prevent his junction with General Greene; but 
fo quick were the enemy’s motions, that they could 
not be ovettaken. 

The other forces deftined to join Getteral Greeng 

eing now on their march from Virginia, it became 
an object of effential confequence to prevent them, 
as from their acceffion, his ftrength would be aug- 
‘mmented to fuch a degree, as to bealarmitigly fupe- 
_tior to the army of Lord Cornwallis: To enable 
the Britifh troops to march with the greater fpeed, 
a refolution was taken at the fame time to deftroy 
all the baggage that could not be fecured, and that 
was deemed an unncceffary incumbrarice on the ar- 
fiy’s motions. Nothing of confequence was referved 
but what was indifpenfibly requifite for the abfolute 
fubfiftence of the troops. A few waggons only 
were kept for the accommodation of the fick and 
wounded, and the tranfvortation of falt and ammu- 
nition: The catks containing wine and rum werd 
all flaved, and they fet forwards with no other pro- 
vifion than as much flour as the men and fome hor2 
fes were able to Carry. 

The troops fubmitted to all thefe incoriveniencies 
with admirable temper and patierice : they had be- 
fore them indeed the example of their commander, 
who notwithflanding an ill ftate of health, chearfully 
partook of all their hardfhips, and was no better 
provided for than the reft of his people. 

At the head of a fmall, but brave and refolute 
army, prepared and determined to encounter all dif= 
ficulties, Lord Cornwallis began his march towards 
the fords uf the river Catawba: They were~fo vi- 
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gilantly guarded ‘by the enemy, that he was obliged 
te move a great length of way towards its head be- . 
fore a paflage could be found. Even here his. mo- 
tions were fo clofely watched, that he was compel- 
led to make a variety of feints,.in order to elude 
the attention of the enemy. ; 

But they continued to obferve his movements fo 
unremittingly, that he was obliged to tifk the paf= 
fage at a ford five hundred yards wide, gwhere the 
men waded through the water up to their middley 
expofed to a heavy fire from the enemy pofted.ga. 
the other fide; but in fpite of all obftacies, thép 
forced their way over, and put the enemy to flight, 
killing numbers of them, among whom were their 
commander, General Davidfon, a very valiant man, 
andfeveral other officers. 

The croffing of this ford was followed by .the 
total defeat of another body of the enemy ek 
at fome miles diftance, by Colonel Tarleton, at the 
head of his cavalry. He furprized them fo com- 
pletely, that they were inftantly routed, with fem 
vere execution. This renewed the terror his for- . 
mer exploits had occafioned, and kept..the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring diftriéts in fuch 
awe, that they did not dare to take up arms, again{t 
the Britifh army on its march, notwithftanding they 
were notoricufly as difaffected a people as any omthe- 
whole continent. 

. The firft object in view after croffing the Cataw- 
ba, was the purfuit of Colonel Morgan; who on. 
hearing of the Britifh army’s approach, retired be- 
fore it with the utmoft celerity, marching day and 
night to reach the banks of the river Yadkin; -he 


-was followed with great eagernefs by the Britith 


troops, who were extremely impatient to be reyen- 

ed upon mim for the check received at Broad 
River. But notwithftanding the vigour with which 
they proceeded. fo many impediments arnfe in 
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theiz way, from the difficulty of the roads; and thé 
fwelt.of the waters every where, that they could 
fet come up with him till the evening of the fecond 
day’s purfuit; by which time he had paffed over 
the. main body of his infaritry, and all his cavalry, 
with moft of his baggage. His rear-guard was 
routéd and difperfed, and the remainder of his bag- 
gage.taken. But as the ford throvgh which he had 
croffed became immediately impaffable, through 
the rains that fell that very evening; Lord Corn- 
wallis was obliged to direé&t his march to the upper 
fords of the river. . 

As General Greene had riot yet been joined by the 
réinforcements from Virginia, the Britith troops 
haftened to cut off his communication from that 

rovince, by marching with all fpeed to the river 

an, which forms the upper boundary between 
North Carolina and Virginia. ; 

:Such was the celerity of Lord Cornwaltis, that 
he fully fucceeded in his defign. Finding himfelf 
between that province and General Greene's army, 
he proceeded in queft of him with the more expedi- 
tion, as he now imagined that he would he com- 
pelled to an engagement, in order to extricate him- 
felf. He had been informed that all the fords of 
that river, excepting thofe of which he now was 
mafter, were impaflable at this feafon, and that a 
fufhcient quantity of boats could not poffibly be 
procured to ferry over fo large a body as that under 
General Greene. But contrary to his expectation, 
and the intelligence he had received, he foon difco- 
vered that his purfuit of the American General was 
froitlefs. The bridges on the roads were all bro- 
ken down, the boats deftroyed or removed, and 
every obftruction contrived to retard his motions.—~ 
Arriving at Boyd’s Ferry, on the fifteenth of Feb- 


tuary, he was informed that General Greene had 
ey: See | 
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eroffed it fome hours before, and was fafe on the 
other fide of the river with his whole army. 

This was highly mortifying to Lord Cornwallis, 
who had entertained no doubt of overtaking and 
compelling him to fight. As all hopes were at an 
end of preveriting the junction of the Virginian 
troops with General Greene; and as the Britith 
army was too feeble to follow him irtto Virginia, 
he now determined to repair to Hillfborough, and 
take up his quarters there, in order to give his 
troops fome reit after the fatigues they had endured, 

Notwith{tanding they had failed in the defign of 
intercepting the enemy, they had however enjoyed 
the fatisfaction of forcing him to retire from the 
Carolinas, and had ftruck the people of thofe pro- 
vinces with equal dread and aftonifhment at the 
invincible courage and perfeverarice with which 
they had gone through a cenftant feries of the great- 

“eft hardthips. Defticute of every refrefhment and 
comfort, without any other fupport excepting what 
was indifpenfible for exiftence, they had {pent the 
day in continual toil, marching through waftes and 
forefts without roads or tracks, expofed to perpes 
tual ambufhes, and paffing the night without cover, 
and open to all the inclemencies of weather, 

While Lord Cornwallis was employed in thefe 
Various expeditions, it was judged highly expedient 
to gain fome convenient poft on the fea-fide of 
North Carolina, in order to eftablith a fafer line of 
communication with him, than through that length 
of country by which ic was now carried on with fo 
much danger of interception. To this intent Co- 
Jonel Balfour, who commanded at Charleftown in 
the abfence of Lord Cornwallis, commiffioned Major 
Craig to proceed to Cape Fear river, atthe head of 
a confiderable detachment, under the convoy of 
Captain Berkley, with fome thips of force. 

Vou. IV. No. 23. G The 
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The troops and marines landed at fome miles 
diftance from the town of Wilmington, fituated 
upon that river, and the fhipping entered it at the 
fame time; upon which the place furrendered at 
difcretion. Some veffels laden with goods and war- 
like ftores were taken; a body of the enemy that 
had affembled in the neighbourhood, were de- 
feated, with the lofs of a great quantity of ammu- 
nition, and the whole adjacent country was entirely 
reduced to fubjection. After which, the town it- 
felf was put into a ftate of defence, and endeavours 
made to open a communication with Lord Corn- 
wallis, according to the directions he had given. 

The poffeffion of Wilmington, and the retreat of 
General Greene into Virginia, had revived the hopes 
of the Royalifts in the back parts of North Carolina. 
Some hundreds of them aflembled with an intent of 
repairing to the King’s ftandard at Hill{borough ; on 
intelligence of which a ftrong party of the enemy 
marched to intercept them. Colonel Tarleton was 
fent, on the other hand, to proteét them, and they 
received notice to hold themfelves in readinefs to join 
him.- Unfortunatcly, on the approach of the Ameri- 
van detachinent, they miftook it for that commanded 
by Colonel Taricton; the confequence was, that 
they were furrounded, and made prifoners by the 
enemy, who were acculed, on this occafion, of hay- 
ing killed many of them after they had afked for 
quarter. 

This accident, though not of much importance 
in itfelf, was of much differvice to the Reyal caufe, 
by difcouraging many from joining the Britith 
flandard who had been ieeking the occafion of 
doing it, but were now deterred by the activity 
with which they faw chat all intentions of this kind 
were fruftrated. 

In order to prevent any further attempts of this 
nature, and to encourage kis own adherents, Gene- 
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ral Greene having been largely reinforced, repaffed 
the river Dan, and advanced into North Carolinas 
As the ftrength he brought with him was much fu- 
perior in number to that of Lord Cornwallis, it was 
imagined that he propofed to rifk an engagement 
on the firft opportunity that offered. 

Colonel Tarleton was detached with a fmall, but 
fele€t body to watch his motions. On the fecond 
of March; eighty-one, he fell in with confiderable 
numbers of the enemy, whom he attacked and 
routed, driving them to their main body, which 
appréhending the approgch of the whole Britith 
army, fell back to an advantageous pofition, in 
order to wait with more fecurity the arrival of a 
very ftrong reinforcement of Continental regulars 
that was daily expected. 

As General Greene’s light infantry was very nu- 
merous, and confifted chiefly of markfmen, they 
proved fo troublefome, that it was determined, if 
poffible, to circuinvent, and deftroy or capture 
them. After ufing much vigilance, they were at 
length furprized in their quarters, and defeated with 
fo much lots, that they were obliged to retire to 
their army, which Lord Cornwallis preparing to 
attack, General Greene feeing his people difcour- 
aged by the flight of his light troops, made an 
immediate retreat. 

The pofition which he took was fo ftrong, and at 
the fate time fo convenient, either to advance or 
retire, at pleafure, that Lord Cornwallis finding 
it impracticable to force the Americans to an en. 
gagement, contented himfelf with keeping them 
from making irruptions into that part of the coun- 
try which was reprefented to him as weil affected to 
the Britith caufe. But notwithftanding his caré 
and circumfpection in favour of thofe whom he 
efteemed his friends, experience daily convinced 
him, that if they were not few in mambhee ele 
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were however very averfe to join him; and that 
though they might be willing to fubmit to the au- 
thority of Britain, they had no inclination to run 
* any hazard for its re-eftablifhment. 

The long expeéted reinforcements having at 
length joined General Greene, his army now amount- 
éd to upwards of feven thoufand men, two-thirds 
of which confitted of regulars and well trained rifle 
and markfmen. With this force he no longer he- 
fitated to face the Britith army, which did not mucl: 
exceed two thoufand men. 

On the fifteenth of March, at day-break, Lord 
Cornwallis fet forward to meet the American Ge- 
neral, who was reported to be advancing full {peed 
to attack hitn. Colonel Tarleton falling in with 
the advanced parties of the enemy, charged them: 
with his ufual fpirit, and put them inftantly to the 
rout, purfuing them till he came within fight of 
their main body, which was drawn up in order of 
battle upon a rifing ground, not far from a town. 
called Gailaford. 

Between the two armies Jay a plantation, with 
fome open fields on each fide; beyond it ftood, at 
fome diitance, a wood, about one mile in depth ; 
the ground behind it being an extenfive plain.— 
The ground whereon the American army ftood, was 
tkirted towards the right of the Britifh army with a 
continuance of wood, 

The front of the wood behind the plantation, 
was occupied by the firft line of the American army, 
compofed of the North Carolina militia; the fecond 
was formed in the wood, and confifted of well dif- 
ciplined Virginia-men; the third, pofted in the 
fame manner, was a chefen body of Continentat 
veterans : their right and left were covered by dra- 
goons und rifle-men. 

On reconnoitring the difpofition of the enemy, as 
the wood appeared lets thick and buthy on their left, 
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Lord Cornwallis determined to make it the princi- 
pal object of his attack. The fmallnefs of his force 
admitted of no more than two lines. His right 
wing was commanded by General Leflie; his left | 
by Colonel Webfter: a body of referve, with the 
cavalry, under Colonel Tarleton, were pofted in 
readinefs to fupport, with facility every corps that: 
flood before it, and to feize every advantage, © 

The battle began about two in the afternoon ; 
when after many fevere difcharges on both fides, 
the fuperiority of the Americans enabling them to 
out-flank the wings of the Britifh army, the fecond 
line was obliged to unite with the firft, in order 
to form an equal length of front with the Ameri- 
cans, who had till then, by extending their wings, 
galled it with a heavy fire on each fide. 

In this pofition, notwithftanding the difparity of 
numbers, the Britith line preffed forward with a 
vigour which the enemy were not able to withftand ; 
their front line was entirely broken, and put to 
flight. The Britith troops now entered the wood, 
to attack the fecond ; but it ftood its ground with 
much more firmnets. The troops compofing it 
were, in fact, little, if at all inferior to regulars : 
they made a moft refolute defence, and were not 
difcomfited without much difficulty ; neither did 
they betake themfelves to flight, but fell back into 
the third line, confifting entirely of feleéted re- 
gulars, : 

The advantages of the ground were wholly on 

- the fide of the Americans. The wood, wherein 
both armies were now engaged, was fo thick, that 
little or no order could be obferved in advancing 
upon the enemy. The formation of a regular line 
being impracticable, perfonal courage and intrepi- 

 dity were now upon a parity with military fill and 
difcipline, 
G2 ° Tix: 
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In no one aétion during the American war, wag 
the native bravery of the Britith Nation more refo- 
lutely difplayed, and more effectually exerted.— 
The battle was now become a trial of the ftrength, 
activity, and valour of every man that fought. The 
énemy that had been broken in the commencement 
of the aétion, now rallied every where, and the 
fight was renewed with the greateft degree of fierce- 
nefs and obftinacy. Both parties engaged in fepa- 
rate detachments, unconne@ted with each other; 
but ftill the numeroufnefs of the enemy empowered 
them to attack feveral of the Britith corps in their 
front, flank, and tear, and to inclofe them in fuch 
a manner, as.to oblige them, hotwithftanding their 
inferiority, to prefent a face on every fide. 

In this manner the fight was carried on fora con- 
fiderable time. The Britith troops however ftill 
continued to advance, and the enemy gradually to 
retire towards the further end of the wood. It was 
at length penetrated by a divifion of the Britifla 
army; this was the fecond battalion of Guards. 
On their entrance into the plain, they found a large 
body of the enemy’s regulars drawn up in readi- 
nefs to receive them. But their attack was fo im- 
petuous, that the cnemy was immediately routed, 
with the lofs of their artillery, and driven into a 
wood in their rear. Here they recovered them- 
telves, and the Guards purfuing them, received fuch 
a fire, that they were compelled to retire into the 
plain, where they were charged by the enemy’s 
cavalry, The troops which they had before routed, 
having alfo rallied, took this Opportunity to fally 
from the wood, and retake their artillery. The 
enemy’s great fuperiority in numbers had thrown 
the Guards into diforder; but their commander, 
General O’Hara, though wounded, by his {pirired 
pxertions brought them again into order and action, 
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By. this time other divifions of the Britith army 
had made their way through the wood, and charged 
the enemy as faft as they came up. They were fo 
effectually fupported by the artillery, commanded 
by Captain Macleod, and thé cavalry under Colo- 
nel Tarleton, who fucceffively arrived at this criti- 
cal junéture, that after a bloody and hard contetted 
confli€t, the enemy was at laft completely defeated 
in this quarter, with the total lofs of artillery and 
ammunition, 

But the aétion, though terminated here, ftill 
continued in other parts. A heavy fire was kept 
up on the right of the Britifh army, where both 
fides maintained the fight with as much fury as 
ever. The appearance of Colonel Tarleton quick- 
ly decided the conteft. He made fo refolute an 
onfet, that the enemy was inftantly broken, and ob- 
liged to fly to the thicket parts of the woods. 

The remaining divifions of the Britith army that 
were yet engaged, had at the fame time the 
good fortune to rout thofe that were oppofed to 
them, who being informed that their princi- 
pal troops had been worfted and put to flight, 
thought it neceflary to confult their own fafety, by 
withdrawing with the utmoft fpeed. 

The exceffive fatigue undergone by the Britith 
troops, in encountering fuch a multitude of ene- 
mies, prevented thefe trom being clotely purfted, 
They did not, however, make any halt till they 
were near twenty miles diftance fram the field of 
battle. ; 

So great was the want of provifions in the Britith- 
army, that Lord Cornwallis was not able te follow 
the blow he had given the enemy. Their lofs in 
flain and wounded was computed at above two: 
thoufand. But what was of more importance, the 
fupetiority of the Britifh troops had been confirm- 
ed in fo confpicuous a manner, that had not every 
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kind of impediment and difficulty arofe to obftrué& 
their progrefs, fuch was the dread and terror they 
had infpired, that it was highly probable the fuc- 
cefs of this day would have been attended with the 
moft fortunate confequenees to the Britifh arms. 

The fplendour of this victory was clouded, 
however, by the lofs of a number of brave offi- 
cers and foldiers; fmall in itfelf, and in compa- 
rifon of the glory and advantage that were obtained ; 
‘but great, when weighed with the fmallnefs of the 
army of which they formed fo confiderable a part, 
and with the profeffional merit of thofe who fell.— . 
Among thefe Colonel Webfter was highly and de- 
fervedly regretted: his fervices throughout the 
whole of the campaign in the Carolinas had been 
truly eminent, and he had in no little degree con- 
tributed to the gaining of the battle in which he 
loft his life. 

Such was the zeal and refolution difplayed by the 
Britifh troops on this memorable day, that it was 
hard to decide who had diftinguifhed themfelves 
moft, By the unanimous confent of all, no man 
could have exhibited more perfonal courage, as 
well as generalfhip, than Lord Cornwallis did upon 
this trying occafion, Notwithflanding an ill ftate 
of health, he was prefent wherever there was moft 
danger. To the great fatisfaction of the whole 
army, he had the good fortune to efcape without a 
wound, though two horfes were killed under him. 

After refting at Guildford two days, during which 
they wanted bread, the exhaufted condition of the 
country compelled the troops to quit that place, 
and to direct their march towards Wilmington— 
They halted enly two days more on their road to 
that town, in order to procure fome provifions.— ~ 
They now fully experienced how much they had 
been deceived in the expectation of being joined by 
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their military operations. Though victorious, 
none of their adherents ventured to avow them- 
felves, and take up arms in their favour. Lord 
Cornwallis iffued a proclamation, in order to ftimu- 
late them, but it proved ineffectual, 

After a tedious march of three weeks, the Britiflk 
army arrived at Wilmington on the feventh of 
April. Here the “:¢ care of Lord Cornwallis was 
to provide a fu ency of fupplies to enable him to 
take the field as foon as he had given his people 
that repofe to which they were {fo july entitled, 
after the long courfe of toil and hardthip they had 
endured, and had fubmitted to with fo much readj- 
nefs and alacrity. % 

In the mean time, the inutility of the various 
plans that had been formed on the fuppofed co. 
operation of the friends to the Britith government, 
appeared in fo ftrong a light, thar all hopes of cf- 
fential affiftance from that quarter were totally at 
anend The utmoft that was now looked for on 
their part, was a chearful fubmiffion to the Britith 
arms, in cafe of their fuccels, and fuch acciden- 
tal intelligence as they were able to convey without 
fear of a difcovery, 

It now became evident, that the fpirit and a@i- 
vity of the party oppofite to Britain, were incom- 
parably fuperior to the exertions of its friends ; 
whence it was not unreafonably inferred, that not. 
withftanding all affertions to the contrary, the num- 
ber of thele was much fmaller than had been ree 
prefented, and that their timidity and backward. 
nefs proceeded from the confciouinels of their infen 
tiority ih point of ftrength and numbers, 

The frequent reprefentations of their ability and 
inclination to take an a@tive part in favour of Bri- 
tain, had more than once led the Britith comman- 
ders into unexpected difficulties. The defire of 
leaving ne means untried thee ta ee GEETE. 
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of any fuccefs, had induced them to make the ut- 
moft trial of the degree of confidence they cauid 
place in the promifes of aid which they fo frequent- 
ly received. Nor did they ever defift from repeat- 
ing thefe trials; being determined that their well- 
withers fhould have no caufe or pretext ta com- 
plain that they had wanted opportunities to teftify 
by their ations, the loyalty and attachment which 
they had fo canftantly, and fo warmly profeffed, 
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CHAP, LVit, 


Hosland and Amrica-Ruptage with Holland— 
Parliamentary Debates relating to thefe Matters, 
Loffes of the Dutch, 


1781, 


HE autumn of the year eighty was marked 

] by one of the moft dreadful and deftru@tive 
hurricanes that was ever €xperienced in the Wet 
Todies. The damage done by it to fome of the 


ping in thofe feas, was immenfe, and exceeded any 
offes, from fuch a caufe, that had yet happened in 
that part of the world, 
he Britith ifland that fuffered moft, was the 
longett fettled, and mott flourithing one, Barba. 
does, Tr underwent almoft 2 total deftruction, 
The iflands of Jamaica, Grenada, St. Vincent, and 
t. Lucia, Partook greatly jn the general cala- 
mity. 
’ The French iflands of Mattinico and Guada- 
loupe fuffered allo dreadfully, The principal 
towns in both were levelled with the earth. Multi- 


tudes were loft through the NTuption of the fea, 


the vaft quantity of thipping cat away were two 
Britith thips of the line, and feven frigates, betides 
other armed veflels, Several French thips of war 
met with the fame fate, 

The amount of the terrible loffes incurred on 
this Occafion, added to thofe that had befallen 
the nation during the Preceding fummer, by the 
fapture of the Kaw and Weft India fleets, with 
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part of that deftined for Quebec, was fo enormous, 
that it {pread an extenfive alarm throughout the 
sealm. ‘The expences of the war were annually 
increafing, while, through this accumulation of, 
adverfity, the means of fupporting it were confi- 
derably diminifhed. 

From thefe motives, together with the remem- 
brance of the domeftic horrors during the late 
riots, the temper of the nation at large became 
fallen and difcontented. It feemed to fome, as if 
the prefent period had been marked by deftiny for 
misfortunes and mortifications of every kind. 

In the mean time, the denial to redrefs the many 
grievances complained of in the petitions from the 
counties in England, contributed powerfully to 
augment the general diflatisfaction. Various meet- 
ings were held, in order to keep alive the refolu- 
tion taken to infift upon the granting of their de- 
mands. 

Such was the general difpofition of the people, 
when an accident happened, which called up their 
attention in a particular manner, as it opencd a new 
and very important fcene to their confideration. 

Since the commencement of hoftilities between 
Great Britain and the Colonies, an interzourfe very 
inimical to the former had been carried on by the 
Dutch with the latter. Though not openly avowed 
by the States General, it was encouraged by num- 
bers of individuals, not only of the commercial 
claffes, who profited by it, but of all other deno- 
minations. The emiflaries of France excited fuch 
a fpirit of enmity to Britain, that all the reprefenta- 
tions which were made of the detriment accruing to 
it, from fuch a conduct being permitted or con- 
nived at, made no impreffion on the States. 

‘When France declared herfelf in favour of Ame- 
rica, the French faction, which had been gradually 
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of that power; but in order at the fame time to 
avoid the refentment of Great Britain, judged it 
fafeft to enter into a clandeftine treaty with the 
Americans. To this purpofe, a private negocia- 
tion was fet on foot with the commiffioners ap- 
pointed by Congrefs. 

This negociation was principally patronized by 
the regency of Amfterdam, a city that had long 
been noted for its partiality to the caufe of 
France, or of any power unfriendly to Great Bri- 
tain. The penfionary of this city, Mr. Van Berkel, 
a man of abilities, and a fworn enemy to the Eng- 
lith, was the perfon who conduéted this bufinefs. 
Being from his office a minifter of ftate of the 
greateft authority and influence, it was fpeedily 
terminated; a friendfhip and alliance was fettled 
between the Dutch and the Americans; of which 
the common enmity of botlr to the Britifh nation 
became the ftrongeft and fureft bond. 

The terms of the treaty were indeed provifional, 
and the treaty itfelf purely commercial; but the 
Americans were clearly treated with as a free and 
independent nation. 

Though Amfterdam alone feemed to a@ upon 
this occafion, yet the world well underftood, that 
the weight of this great and powerful city was too 
heavy to be counterbalanced: by that of the whole 
province, ef which it was the capital, or even of 
all the Seven United Provinces. 

It was from the knowledge of this, together 
with the fuperiority of the French faction in Hol- 
land, that the Congrefs relied on the ftrength and 
validity of any meafures and tranfaétions that might 
take place between the refpective agents of the 
contracting parties, 

Still, however, this treaty was negociated and 
concluded in the utmoft concealment and privacy. 
Tt was figned on the fowrth of September, feventy. 
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eight, by Mr. Doncaville; a Dutch merchant, of 
the one hand, and Mr. William Lee on the other ; 
both of whom had repaired to Aix-la-Chapelle for 
that purpofe, in order to avoid all fufpicion. 

This tranfaétion had now lain dormant two entire 
years; but the ruling powers in America were 
highly defirous that it fhould be brought to ma- 
turity, and openly acknowledge on the part of 
Holland. The events of thefe two years were 
fuch as encouraged them to think that the Dutch 
would not be backward to comply with their withes; 
Much ill blood and altercation had been created 
betweenGreat Britain and Holland, through the con- 
tinual affiftance given to France by the latter; and 
the refolute methods adopted by the former in order 
to prevent it: 

Such was the fituation of affairs, when Congrefs 
took the refolution to depute a perion of the higheft 
rank among them to Holland, in the character of 
an ambaflador, to the intent of bringing the bufi- 
nefs of an alliance between both countries to a folid 
and effectual conclufion. 

The perfon choten for this important embafly 
was Mr. Henry Laurens, tate Prefident of the Con- 
grefs, a gentleman of known abilities, and refpedt= 
able character. The high flation he had filled 
with fo much propriety and applaufe, gave addi- 
tional weight to the commiffion he was invefted 
with, and it was hopcd would prove a motive for 
accelerating the union propofed berwcen Holland 
and America. 

With this view and deftination, he enzbarked at 
Philadelphia, in a veffel bound to Holland; but it 
was taken on its voyage, in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, cighty, and all the papers relating to his 
milffion were feized. He was himfelf, on his ar- 
rival in England, committed as a fgte prifoner to 
clofe confinement in the Tower. ‘ 
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The obje& of his commiffion being fullv difs 
covered by his papers, the Britifh ambaflador at 
the Hague remonftrated in very fpirited terms to 
the States General, on the unfriendlinefs and im- 
propriety of fuffering fuch tranfa€tions to pafs un« 
noticed and uncenfured in any of their fubjeéts.: 
He demanded a formal difavowal of the proceed- 
ings of the regency of Amfterdam, an adequate 
fatisfaction for the infult offered to Great Britain, 
and a due punifhment on the offenders. 

‘The memorial to this purpofe was prefented. to 
the States General on the tenth of November 
cighty, and was followed by another, fill more 
preffing, on the twelfth of December : but neither 
of them produced any effeé. The only anfwer 
that could be obtained was, that they would be 
taken into confideration according to the ufages 
and forms cuftomary in fuch matters; and that a 
reply would be given as foon as the nature of their 
government would admit. 

This anfwer not proving fatisfactory to the court 
of Great Britain, it came to the refolution of re 
calling the Britifh ambaffador from the Hague, and 
of proceeding to immediate hottilities againft the 
fubjects of the United Provinces. 

A declaration was iffued accordingly on the 
twentieth of December, wherein the conduct of 
the States General was feverely reprehended,, for 
their negleét of fulfilling the part of friends and 
allies to Great Britain, to which they were bound 
by fo many treaties, and for the unjuft and inimical 
partiality conftantly difplayed in favour of France, 
and every other foe to the Britifh nation, as well as 
for the countenance and fupport fo notorioufly af- 
forded to the Americans. This conduét was im- 
puted to the prevalence of the French faction in 

“Amfterdam: it was ipecificd in the declaration, 
that, were it practicable, the Britith government 
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would direct the vengeance of Britain againt that . 
eity-slone, without involving the remainder of thé 
Bratch nation in the punifhment which that part of 
it fo'juftly merited. The utmoft readinefs was at 
the fame time profeffed to return to the ancient 
usiod and amity between Great Britain and Hol- 
land, on this latter’s giving fatisfa€tion for its paft, 
and fecurity for its future conduct. ‘ We mean 
only,” concluded the declaration, ‘to provide for 
our own fecurity, by defeating the dangerous des 
Wagns that have been formed againft us. We hall 
qer: be difpofed to return. to friendfhip with the 
Seaess General, when they fincerely revert to that 
fyftém which the wifdom of their anceftors formed, 
and which has now been fubverted by a powerful 
faction, confpiring with France againft the true 
interefts of the republic, no lefs than againft. thofe 
of Great Britain.” 

In this manner was added another enemy to the 
formidable combination already fubfifting againft 
this country. What rendered him the more dan- 

rous was his proximity, and his great maritime 
Fron th. It was not, however, without the utmoft 
aftonithment, that the politicians of Europe beheld 
# connection formed between the Houfe of Bourbon 
and the United Provinces. The dangers to which 
they expofed thenifelves by fuch a meafure, were 
manifeft; while the utility refulting from it was 

toblematical. In the opinion éf the unprejudiced, 
it feemed to be momentary at beft; and threatened 
to fubject them to many more inconveniences in 
future, than they would derive benefits from it at 
the prefent. . 

Their alliance with America was confideréd at 
the fame time as a meafure diated by the in- 
trigues of France, and taken up in a fit of refent- 
ment for the obftruétions they had met with in the 
profecution of their commercial fchemec with hark. 
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Thus,. inftead of attending to the effential and long , 
eftablifhed maxims of their policy, they were led 
away . by the private views of merchants and traders, 
whofe tranficnt benefit was unhappily confulted, 
in preference to the permanent intereft of the 
ftate. 

In this critical fituation of national affairs, a new 
Parliament was called, and met at the clofe of 
OGober. The Speech from the Throne was re- 
markably fpirited, and deferiptive or the refolution 
and fuccefs with which Great Britain had fo nobly 
withftcod and difappointed the efforts of its nume- 
rous enemies. It held out with great ftrength and 
animation of language, the necelfity of continuing 
vigoroufly to cxert the courage and power of the 
nation in order to obtain an honourable. peace. 

A warm debate was occafioned in the Houfe of 
Commons by the motion for the addrefs. The 
queftion fo often agitated concerning the propricty 
of the American war, was again brough: up and 
litigated on both fides with great energy. Thofe 
who maintained the neceffity of {till carrying it on, 
alledged the fuccefles of the preceding campaign ; 
the terror with which the attonithing valour and 
exertions of the Britith troops had. ftruck the ene- 
my ;. the fhame and injuftice of relinquithing our . 
friends and adherents to the mercy of their op. 
prefloys; and the difgrace, as well as detriment, 
of fuffering America to fall into the hands of the 
Houfe of Bourbon. 

. It was infifted, that the terms offered by Great 
Britain were highly acceptable to the majority of 
the people in the Colonics, and were oppofed by 
none but the emiflaries of Congreis ; which, though 
the moft powerful, was by no means the moft nu- 
merous party. The complaints occafioned by the: 
hardthips experienced by perfone of all ranke. and 
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above all, the depreciation of their paper currency, 
fhewed in what little credit the ruling powers were 
held throughout the continent, and with what rea~ _ 
dinefs the people at large would embrace an op- 
portunity of returning to their former connection 
with Britain, were they fure of being firmly and 
permanently fupported. 

The ancient motto of Oliver Cromwell ought 
flow, it was afferted, to become the inflexible de- 
termination of Great Britain. Peace fhould be 
fought at the point of the word. The only fneans 
of humbling France, was to erufh rebellion in 
America. Were Britain to make thofe conceffions 
that were now demanded by the Colonifts, were it 
to acknowledge their independence, even this ttep, 
low and humiliating as it was, would not purchafe 
peace. The Americans knew their fituation too 
well to dare abandon France at the prefent mo- 
ment. The policy of that power had too deeply 
embarked them in its interefts, for them to relin- 
quifh it, without expofing themfelves to fuch in- 
conveniences and dangers as the commoneft pru- 
dence would lead them to fhun. They confidered 
themfelves as tied down by principles of honour 
and gratitude, not to forfake the French; nor were 
they lefs fwayed in this matter by motives of in- 
tereft: were they to withdraw themfelves from the 
confederacy that had been formed for their fupport, 
they would not only be branded with infamy, but 
would in future mcet with no allies in cafe of need. 

It was neceflary, for thefe reafons, to compel 
them by dint of arms to return to fubmiffion. 
Were they to be brought to fuch a condition as to 
find themfelves unable to purfue the conteft, they 
could then give it up without difgracing them- 
felves; and would ftand acquitted to thofe powers 
who were now contending for them. It could not 
-. - 7. ee Oda eGtt. before 
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they were reduced to the extremeft neceflity of 
* doing ir. % 

Intrepidity and perfeverance were, it was well 

mown, the native attributes of the Britith nation : 
they had been put to the feverett teft, and had noe 
yet been found deficient. It was to be hoped they 
would endure to the Jaft, and triumph over all dif. 
ficulties. 

Such was the purport of the various arguments 
ufed by thofe who pleaded for the continuance of 
coercive meafures in America, 

Oppofition was no lefs vehement in reprefenting 
the perpetual difappointments of minifterial hopes 
in America, and in combating their future expec- 
tations of fuccefs by the experience of paft mis« 
fortunes, 

They afferted that the univerfal fenfe of the nas 
tion was for immediate peace with America, in 
order to profecute the more Vigoroufly the war 
into which we had been unfortunately drawn againft 
fo many powers, envious of our grandeur and prof- 
perity. Thefe were the enemies againft whom our 
vengeance ought to be pointed; to humble them 
ought now to be our principal aim : in fuch acafeonly 
the ambition of victory and conqueft was laudable. 
Here we ftood upon the ground of felf-defence ; but 
by purfuing the fyftem of deluging the plains of Ame 
tica wjth the blood of our fellow-citizens, as well 
as our own, in order to bring them to our terms, 
We acted the part of tyrants, which even the moft 
{plendid fucceffes could not juttify. 

But no real fuccefs, they faid, had attended the 
Britith arms during the prefent campaign. Glori- 
ous victories had been won, and the highoft Trepu- 
tation had been obtained by the 4kill of the com- 
manders, and the bravery of the foldiers, But 
what had been the refult of thefe hard fought bat- 
tles ? Was the ename falco uae OUgH 
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vince fairly.#educed to our obedience ?—The fum 
total of aHYour exploits was the acquifition of great. 
honout,—but no more. 
~ On that high fummit of military fame whereon 
we ftood in America, we were not, however, with- 
out antagonifts. Though confefledly our inferiors, 
they {till maintained their ground with. invincible 
obftinacy, and daily made it evident, that victories 
or defeats were equally conducive in weakening 
our ftrength, and confirming them in their re- 
fiftance, from the fure pro{pect of wafting our re- 
fources, by patiently enduring the preffures brought 
upon them by our power, Their paffive valour 
would, in the end, prove an over-match for that 
active {pirit which prompted our people to thofe in- 
defatigable and furprizing exertions, that threw 
fuch aluftre on their chara¢ter, Though the Ame- 
ricans could not conquer, they would weary us 
out; and the day would come, when we fhould be 
obliged to furceafe, through mere laffitude; or en- 
tangle ourfelves perhaps in ftich difficulties, through 
the enterprifingnefs of our difpofition, as might be 
found infurmountable, and lead us, when we leaft 
expected it, into irretrievable ruin. 
Notwithftanding the affertion fo often and fo con- 
fidently repeated, that a majority of the inhabitants 
of America were friendly to this country, conftant 
experience demonftrated the contrary. In the midft 
ef our victories, we fill found them averfe to con- 
ciliation, though we held out terms as favourable 
as they could defire, fhort of independence. But 
inftead of joining our armies, even thofe who had 
promifed obedience, and bound themfelves in the 
moft folemn manner to be faithful to our caufe, 
forfook it the moment they found an opportunity, 
and repaired to the enemy with thofe very arms we 
“had put into their hands, to be ufed in our defence. 
- Thefts 
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“Thefe were fas of Notoriety, and proved that 
no dependence could be placed on the apparent fub- 
miffion of thofe who were awed by our arms. Nor 
was the affiftance of thofe who caine over to us a 
circumftance worth dwelling upon ; they were al- 
together but a handful, when compared with the 
refidue of their countrymen who were in oppofition 
to Britain. ; 

The only good confequence derivable from our 
fuccefles, appeared to be the means they afforded 
of obtaining honourable terms of peace. While the 
impreffion arifing from them refted upon the minds 
of the Americans, we ought, if wife, to hold out 
offers of reconciliation with them of fuch a nature, 
as they could not confiftently with their evident in. 
tereft refufe to accept. To fay that their counec- 
tion with France was fo binding, that they could 
not releafe themfelves from it, was nugatory in 
the extremeft degree. Were we to grant them in- 
dependence, neither France, nor any other power, 
could either blame chem for clofing with the offer, 
or be able to make them repent it. Were America 
thoroughly fenfible that Britain harboured no far- 
ther defigns ef coercion or eninity, it could not be 
doubted, they would meet us with every difpofition 
we could reafonably with to find in men to whom 
we were willing to make the conceffions they de- 
manded, , 

It had tong ago been the opinion of the moft ex~ 
perienced commanders, that a conqueft of Ame. 
rica was impracticable, with all the ftrength that 
Great Britain could employ for that end. The 
nature of the country fought for the inhabitants, 
and rendered them invincible. If this was true 
while we had them alone to encounter, it was 
certainly much more manifeft fince the combination 
now framed in their favour by every nation in En- 
Fope, without exception. 
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, Strange as it was, and unexampled in hiftory, 
we were become an object of enmity to every ftate. 
They all co-operated, openly or clandeftinely, ta 
the detriment of Great Britain. Its humiliation 
was the avowed aim of all the crowned heads upon 
the European continent. The caufes of this inve- 
teracy were the incomparably fuperior degree of 
greatnefs and profpcrity enjoyed by this nation over 
ail others, and the exceffive jealoufy it had excited. 
Had we not unadvifedly quarrelled with our Colo- 
nies, we might ftill have remained on this fplendid 
footing, and have fet their envy at defiance. But 
their pride had too jong fuffered from our fuperi- 
ority; to omit fo fair an opportunity of humbling 
it as that which our mifmanagement had thrown 
into their hands. 

Still, however, we might emerge out of our dif- 
ficulties, by recurring to a pacification with Ame- 
rica. It were the height of imprudence and obfti- 
nacy to continue a conteft, from which nothing but 
a feries of mortifications had arifen, and could be 
expected. An application of the enormous ex- 
pence vainly profuted in that quarter, to a profe- 
cution of the war with our ancient and hereditary 
enemies, would, in all likelihood, turn the feale fo 
effectually in our favour, as to reftore us to that ftate 
of ftrength and importance, from which our em- 
bracing more objects than we could poffibly accom- 
plith, had occafioned us for the prefent to decline, 

In confequence of thefe various arguments oppa- 
fition infifted that the addrefs fhould not, in any 
part, give the leaft countenance to the profecution 
of the American war. But after a long altercation, 
an addrefs in conformity with the Royal fpeech, 
was voted upon a divifion, by a majority of two 
hundred and twelve, - againft one hundred and 


thirty. ; 
The 
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The violence which accompanied the reproba. 
tion of the American war, did not, however, pre- 
vent the thanks of the Houfe being voted with per- 
fect unanimity to Sir Henry Clinton, Lord Corn- 
wallis, and Admiral Arbuthnot, for their refpec- 
tive fervices in that part of the world. 

In the mean time, the rupture with Holland be- 
came an object of ferioys difcuffion both in and out 
of doors. Onthe meeting of Parliament, ‘after the 
ufual recefs at the expiration of the year, a meflage 
was delivered to both Houfes from the Throne, 
conveying a formal notification of hoftilities being 
declared againft that ftate. ; 

The obfervations made by oppofition were, that 
however the juftice of the war with Holland might 
be incontrovertible, ftill the prudence and policy of 
fuch a meafure were highly queftionable. Great 
Britain was fo deeply involved, that ic behoved mi- 
nifters to ufe all their abilities in Preventing any 
acceffion of help to its numerous enemies. Hatte 
and precipitation did not become the prefent cir- 
cumftances of this country ; it were even wifer to 
connive at fmall injuries, than expofe ourfelves:to 
greater, by refenting them at an improper feafon. 

.-, To diffemble and temporife in dangerous fitua- 
tions, was the long eftablithed maxim of all found 
Politicians. It would have reflected no difgrace 
upon the Britith miniftry, had it, conformably to 
this rule, avoided a rupture with a ftate, which, 
though it might have been deficient in the perform- 
ance of its treaties with Britain, could not ftrictly 
be ranked in the number of its enemies, 

Holland, though governed by commercial max- 
ims, wanted neither fenfe to perceive its true inte- 
refts, nor {pirit to affert them. The Dutch were 
allied to us from neceffity : they knew that the 
Houfe of Bourbon could only propofe its own views 
in its pretences to vindicate their richts aoain? che 
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encroachments of the Englith, They had accord- 
isifly delayed, with the utmoft care and circum- 
fpection, to enter into any meafures that could be 
interpreted as direétly hoftile to this country.— 
Though the mercantile claffes in Hoiland had not 
been prevented from fupplying the French with 
various articles, to our detriment, ftill as the 
States had not manifefted any unfriendly defigns, it 
was an act of unpardonable temerity to compel them, 
in their own defence, to become our avowed ene- 
mics, and to join the confederacy formed by the 
intrigues of the Houfe of Bourbon. 

True it was, the Dutch had not obferved the 
treaties framed in former times between Great 
Britain and’Holland : but miniftry ought to know 
that treaties were the refult of a@tual circumftances, 
and were no further attended to than prefent exi- 
gencies made it neceflary. The Dutch beheld us at 
variance with a part of our own people; they faw 
the.whole world preparing to reap the benefit of a 
commercial corrgipondence with that great and im- 
portant part of tle Britith empire; ftimulated by 
motives of profit, Amfterdam had followed the exs 
ample; but was alone and uncountenanced. 

Minittry thould remember, that the fate of every 
flate which acted with haughtinefs in the day of its 
power and profperity, was to raife a combination 
againft it, foon or late. Spain had experienced 
this truth two centuries ago; France had in the 
jaft ; and it was the turn of Great Britain to feel its 
effets in the prefent. Minifterial arrogance had 
driven Amgrica into rebellion, and now made Hol- 
land our foe. 

The minifterial anfwer to thefe allegations was, 
that Great Britain had difplaved a patience and mo- 
deration to which the conduct of the Ditch, in 
the prefent inftance, by no means entitled them.— 
They had not only tretufed the afSfrance fnevcthed 


’ 
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and ftipulated by the mof folemn treaties; but had 
in dircé& contradiction to them, affifted the enemies 
of Britain in the moft open and avowed manner, 
with implements and materials for the conftruction 
and equipment of their navies, When warned of 
the injury accruing to this country by fuch a pro- 
ceeding, they had unwarrantably diftorted the te- 
nour and words of a treaty, into a Privilege grant- 
ed them to act in this manner; as if it were poffible, 
in the nature of things, that any nation could be 
guilty of fuch abfurdity, as to confent to its own, 
deftruction. They neverthelefs perfifted in this 
violation of friendfhip, as well as of the plaineft 
Meaning of thofe treaties, . . 

Would oppofition deny that it was from Holland 
France received its naval ftores, and thofe numer- 
ous articles that enabled it to contend with: the 
fleets of Britain?» Was it not clear and notorious, | 
that the Dutch exerted themfelyes to ferve the 
French with as much zeal, as if they were the beft 
friends to Holland, and the Englith their greatett 
enemics ? 

It was a mere fubterfuge to fay, that Holland 
could not be confidered as aéting in the light ofa 
principal in the treaty concluded between the res 
gency of Amfterdam and the agents of America. 
That city was well known to bear a preponderating 
fway in all the deliberations of the States General. 
The fact was, they-did not dare to call the conduét- 
of that city.into queftion. What it had done, 
ought therefore to be confidered as the a& and 
deed of the Dutch republic. Ir was nugatory to 
disjoin the meafures refolved upon by the Amfter- 
dammers from thofe of the States themf{elves, The 
French faétion, by its influence in that city, go- 


" verned, int reality, the Seven United Provinces 


Tn declaring hoftilities againft them, Britain had 
done 
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done no more than determined te attack France in 
one of its moft vulnerable parts. 
_ So far was the Britith miniftry from conducting 
itfelf arrogantly with Holland, that in the repeated 
remonftrances prefented to the States, on the un- 
friendlineis and impropriety of permitting their 
fubjects to carry on this pernicious intercourfe with 
France, no arguments were ufed but fuch as arofe 
‘from the neceffity of continuing the long amity and 
good offices that had fo long fubfifted between both 
countries, to their evident and reciprocal benefit. 
So cautious of giving the leaft offenct or caufe of 
complaint, fo circumfpectful was the Britith mini- 
firy in every ftep that was taken, that when con- 
ftrained by abfolute neceffity to cut off this channel 
of fupply from the French, it fliil preferved the 
property of the fhips laden with ftores for France to 
the Dutch owner. His cargo, when feized, was 
paid for, and his veffel returned. Thus France 
alone was detrimented by the feizure ; and no rea~ 
fon to complain was given to the merchants in Hol- 
Jand, any more than to the States. 

Was it confiftent with the dignity of Great Bri- 
tain tamely to fubmit to the treatment it had re- 
ceived in the perfon of its ambaflador? Had oppo- 
fition forgot the flight and difrefpect fhown to the 
requifitions made in the King’s name to the States 
General, for fatisfaction on account of the city of 
Aimfterdam’s breach of the peace between both na- 
tions ? Was not the filence fo haughtily affected on 
this occafion by the States, a refufal, in effect, to 
give any fatisfactory anfwer? Was it not making 
themfelves acceflary to the infult offered to the 
Crown of Great Britain? Was it otherwife than 
participation in a meafure to glaringly offenfive to 
this country, to pafs it over without the leaft cen. 
fure or difapprobation ? 
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The danger of increafing the number of our ene~ 
mies ‘was purely ideal: The Dutch were already 
our foes; the more dangerous, as under the pre- 
tence of treaties, they laboured with all their might 
to do us every injury in their power. Under this 
knowledge and conviction, it was unworthy of the 
{pirit and character of the Britith nation, to make 
ufe of a diffimulation which our enemies would 
conftrue into fear and confcioufnefs of our debility, 
The Dutch themfelves would be the readieft of 
any to profit of this averfenefs in us to refent their 
behaviour, and would feel an additional fervour in 
the caufe of our enemics. 

When matters were come to,fuch a crifis between 
two ftates, nothing but pufilanimity ‘or weaknefs 
could prevent the aggrieved party from doing itfelf 
juftice. ’ Neither of thefe, it was well known, was 
the cafe of Great Britain., It had hitherto faced 
its many adverfaries with a ftrength and courage 
which they had not been able to overcome. Their 
refources, from daily experience, appeared no ways, 
fuperior to our own. We met them wherever they 
were to be found, and the balance of war was far 
from being in their favour. The addition of Hole 
land to the numerous hoft we had to encounter, was 
more nominal than effeétive. The Dutch had long 
combated us by means, which, though indire&, 
had proved highly injurious to this country. By 
compelling them to ftand forth openly, they would 
henceforward be liable to receive that chaftifement 
from us which they had hitherto contrived to evade. 
We had done no more than dragged a lurking foe 
from his concealment, and obliged him to avow 
himfelf. 

Holland, in efpoufing the caufe of America, and, 
of the Houfe of Bourbon, had broke that fyftem 
of European politics, on which the balance of 
power had fo long refted. This balance it was the 
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intereft of Holland, more than of any other fate, 
td preferve entire and unimpaired. Were it to be 
deftroyed, Holland would become the firft viétim 
of her own crroncous politics. The very objeét of 
the war on the part of Great Britain, was not more 
the reduction of her refractory Colonies, than the 
maintenance of that balance. The experience of 
two centuries had proved the neceffity of Great Bri- 
tain and Holland’s united co-operation in its fup- 
port. To them it was chiefly owing that Europe 
had refifted the power ef Spain and France fuc- 
ceffively. It was ‘much to be lamented that defpica- 
ble confiderations of tranfient and precarious gains, 
could have influenced the ruling powers in she Seven 
United Provinces to abandon the caufe of Europe, 
and to betray their own country. It would evi- 
dently be the principal fofferer from the meafures 
they had been fo fatally perfuaded to adopt, in 
contradiction to thofe maxims of policy which hac 
fo long been confidered as the fundamental rule of 
their conduct bv the wifeft of thofe who had been 
at the head of the Dutch commonwealth ever fince 
its foundation. 

It was clear that the States General had deter- 
mined to proceed farther than a fimple permiffion 
to their fubjects to fupply France with thofe articles 
which were nectflary for a naval war. The -mer- 
cantile claffes in Holland, infpirited by the French 
faction, and promptcd by the bafeft views of inte- 
reft, had preiented repeated petitions for convoys 
to their trading ficets. Thefe petitions, it was 
known, had produced the intended effeét ; arma- 
ments were now preparing in the Dutch ports to 
protect the veffels deftined to carry naval ffores to 
the ports of France. Such a meafure added to the 
treaty. framed between the governing men in Hol- 
land and the Americans, left no room to doubt of 
their real intentions refpectine Great Britain. and 
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demogpftrated their hoftility beyond the power of 
réfutation. 

Was. it therefore confiftent with prudence to 
wait until the preparations indifputably meant 
againft this country fhould be brought to fuch a 
fate of forwardnefs, as to enable the Dutch to en- 
ter upon the execution of the defigns they had 
formed againft us? Did not prudence diétate the 
fpeedieft anticipation of their finifter intentions }— 
In the preceding war, it was precifely by a preven- 
tive flep of this kind that we fruftrated the projets 
of France before it had leifure to bring them ‘to 
maturity. 

The arguments ufed in Parliament by miniftry 
were approved of, as juftly founded,. by the ma- 
jority of people without doors, as well as within.— 
The conduét of the Dutch was indeed fo . inimical, . 
that no apology could ‘be made for it. The only 
queftion that was agitated in the political circles, 
was the propricty of refenting’it in the prefent very 
critical circumftances of the nation. 

Hoftilities began againft them by a detention of 
their fhipping in the different ports of England, 
and by the capture of two men of war of fifty-four 
guns. On the granting of letters of marque and 
reprifal againft them, a multitude of privateers was 
added to thofe that were already in commiffion, and 
avery great number of Dutch merchant-men were 
brought into the Britith ports. 

Inftruétions were difpatched at the fame time to 
the commanders of the British forces in the Weft 
Indies to proceed to immediate hoflilities againft 
the Dutch fetrlements in thofe parts. 

Admiral Rodney was returned from his expedi- 
tion to North America, and was preparing to ate 
tack {uch of the French iflands 25 feemed leat in a 
condition of defence, when he was apprifed of the 
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rupture with Holland, and directed to commenté 
hoftilities againft its poffeffions in the Weft Indies. 

-> The cnt important of thefe was the ifland of 
St. Euftatius, commonly called Statia. Though 
het twenty miles in circumference, it abounded 
with riches, through the vaft conflux of trade from 
every other ifland in thofe feas. Being a free port, 
it was open to the fubjetts of all the powers at war. 
By thefe means a communication was eftablithed 
among them, through which they were enabled to - 
tarry on a commercial correfpondence which great- 
ly mitigated the inconveniencies of war. The Dutch, ° 
under whofe mediation all trading bufinefs was 
‘ tranfatted, reaped, of courfe, immenfe benefit from 
the numberlefs commiffions with which they were 
entrufted, and from the vaft fale of thofe merchan- 
difes which they difpofed of to all parties in vir 
tue of their neutrality. 

Such was the fituation of this famous ifland when 
Admiral Rodney fuddenly appeared before it with 
a naval and land force, which it was in no condis 
tion to refift. It furrendered therefore without any 
ftipulations. 

The value that fell into the hands of the captors 
Was prodigious. It amounted, at a moderate cal 
culation, to-four millions fterling. Exclufive of 
what was found afhore, upwards of. two hundred 
fail of merchant-men were taken, befides a fhip of 
fixty guns, a frigate of forty, and five others from 
thirty to fourteen. 

So little were the inhabitants of this ifland under _ 
any apprehenfions of danger, that their warehoufes 
were not fufficient to contain the quantity of com- 
mercial articles imported for fale. The very ftreets 
and beach were, in the Admiral’s own words, co- 
vered with hogfheads of tobacco and fugar. The 
Governor could hardly give credit to the aficer who 
fummoned him to furrender. 
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a ‘The. intelligence of this capture was the tote 
agreeably received in -Eagland, as the lofs fell chiefs 
ly upon the city of Amfterdam. The French and 
Americans were alfo confiderable fufferers, and not 
a few of the Britith merchants; who trufting to the 
neutrality of the place, had configned valuable car- 
goes to their correfpondents there; all which,’ on 
its falling into the hands of Britain, were feized as 
Dutch property. . 
. The fettlements belonging to the Dutch on the 
fouthern continent of America, fituated on the tivers . 
Berbice, Iffequibo, and Demerary, fhared the fame 
fate as Statia. ‘Uhey were taken by a fquadron of 
Privateers, who affociated for that purpefe. ‘the 
treatment thefe fettlements experienced was much 
more favourable than that of the people at Statia. 
The fact was, that no fufpicions lay againft thens 
of having ptoved ferviceable in any degree to the 
enemies of Great Britain ; while, on the contrary, 
Statia was looked upon as the magazine from 
whence the French iflands were fupplied with pro- 
vifions, and all kinds of neceffaries, and whence the 
Americans drew immenfe quantities’ of warlike 
ftores, as well as other articles of merchandife, 

Th sonfequence of the different light in which 
they were vicwed, the former were left in poffef. 
fion of their private property and civil government. 
Previous to their being attacked, they had, upon 
information of the rupture between Great Britain 
and Holland, fent a deputation to Barbadoes, with 
offers to fubmit on terms ufually granted in fuch 
cafes, and referring for that purpofe to thofe upon 
which they imagined Statia had furrendered ; in 
thefe, however, they had the good fortune not to be. 
involved. . 

The confifcation of mercantile property at Statia, 
eccafioned heavy complaints among the Britifh 
merchants in the Weft Indies, aud in Britain itfelf, 
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Warm reprefentations weré made upon the fubjects 
followed by proceedings in the courts of law.—~ 
Hence animofities arofe between the complainants 
and\the commanders of the Britifh armaments in 
thofe parts; which, it was thought, proved not a 
little prejudicial to the fervice. 

The reduction of thefe various poffeffions of the 
Dutch in this part of the world, was felt by them 
in the moft fenfible manner. The profits derived 
from the commerce of which they were the media- 
tors and managers, were immenfe. It was a com- 
merce of clear and certain gain, as it was attended 
with no rifk on their part, and confifted wholly in 
confignments. 

Such heavy loffes in the very outfet of a war, into 
which they had drawn themfelves without necefhity, 
and againit their demonttrable intereit, excited the 

“Toudeft clamours among thofe people throughout 
the Seven United Provinces, who were not entirely 
devoted to the French. That party which had re- 
commended violent meafures againft Great Britain, 
began to lofe its popularity in proportion to the 
diftrefles which were now daily accumulating on the 
trading individuals, of which the Dutch ‘nation is 
chiefly compoted. 
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CHAP. LVI. 


Naval Tranfaktions in the Weft Indies—Lofs of To- 
bayo and Penfucola. — Continuation of the Siege of 
Gibraltar. 


. 1781. 

HE little progrefs made by the confederacy” 
T againit Great Britain, ftill continued a matter - 
of utter aftonifhment to Europe. With a decided 
{uperiotity in number of thips and of men in f3- 
our of the former, the war was hitherto earried on 
with fo much equality of fuccefs on both fides, that 
it was evident the palm of fkilfulnefs and exertion 
belonged incontrovertibly to this country. 

The clofe of the year eighty had left France dif- 
appointed in North America, and enfeebled in the 

. Weft Indies; where the fleets of Great Britain had 

maintained the unrivalled command of the fea, and 
had begun the naval campaign of the enfuing year 
with the moft alarming fuccefles againft its Dutch 
allies. : ; 

In order to retrieve thefe difgraces, and to ftrike 
a blow of decifive confequence, the court of France 
{pent the winter in making the greatett efforts to re. 
pair its marine, and enable it to return to a freth 
tial of {kill and fortune with that of Britain. 

About the end of March, eighty-one, the Count 
de Graffe failed from Breft, at the head of twenty 
one thips of the line, and a fleet of merchaat-men 
and tranfports, confifting of near three hundred 
vetlels, on board of which were fx thoufand troops. 
His deftination was for Martinico, where he was to 
be joined by another {quadron. 

VoL, IV. No. 24. I The 
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” he naval ftrength under the Britith commander 
on the windward ftation, amounted at this time to 
twenty-one fail of the line: moft of thefe were 
detached under Admirals Hood and Drake, to meet 
Count de Graffe, and prevent his junction with the 
. fquadron at Martinico. 

On the. twenty-eighth of April they received 
notice of the approach of the French fleet, and 
took their pofition between it and the harbour of 
Port Royal. But, notwithftanding their vigilance, 
the various movements they were obliged to make, 

‘. in order to come up with the French fleet, enabied 

_the fhips in that port to fail out of it, and join the 
Count de Grafle. By this junétion he had a fupe- 
rlority of fix fhips of the line, his force amounting 
‘to twenty-four, and that under Admiral Hood to 
eighteen. 

“Notwithftanding this great difparity, the utmoft 
endeavours were ufed by the Britith Admiral to 
bring the enemy to action. As the French were 
to windward, it lay entirely at their option whether 
to accept or decline an engagement. They ad- 
hered upon this occafion to that fyftem of fighting 
which they had conftantly practifed ever fince the 
beginning of the war; they engaged at too great a 
dittance for any decifion, and kept fo far aloof on 
this day in particular, as to throw their fire entirely 

‘away during a great part of the action. 

It feems the French Admiral was convinced that 
the Britifh flect, through the variety of efforts it 
would make to clofe in with him, would afford fome 
epportunity of taking it at a difadvantage. This 
hope was in fome meafure accomplifhed. Its van, 
wi ih fome fhips of its centre divifion, were, in con- 
fequence of their endeavours to near him, com- 
pelled to fuftain fuch a fuperiority of fire, as did 
confiderable damage to feveral of them, though not 

without 
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rvithout ftill more: detriment to thofe French fhips~ 
‘with which they had been able to clofe.’ 

After making various endeavours to approach 
the enemy, finding they were fruitlefs, from the 
caution with which they kept the weather-gage, 
Admiral Hood defifted ‘from firing. His lofs of 
men was very inconfiderable; but five of his fhips 
fuffered much trom their exceffive eagernefs to 
bring onta clofe action, which had expofed them to 
the enemy’s whole fire. Among thofe who fell in 
this engagement was Captain Nott, of the Centaur, 
an officer of acknowledged merit. 

On the thirtieth of April, Admiral Hood made 
another effort to gain the wind of the enemy, in 
order to renew the fight; but after employing the 
whole day to that purpofe ineffeQually, on being 
apprized of the bad condition of feveral of his thips, 
he thought it moft prudent to fteer for the ifland of 
Antigua, to repair their damages. The French 
Admiral, on perceiving this motion, followed him 
with his whole ficet, and pretted fo clofe upon his 
‘rear, that the Britith Admiral was compelled to 
make a ftand for its protection: it was fo refolute 
and well conducted, that, notwithftanding his great 
, fuperiority, no other advantage was gained by the 

enemy than remaining unattacked in fight of the 
Bridth fleet. 

After it had been fufficiently refitted, and joined. 
by the thips under Admiral Rodney, he proceeded 
to Barbadoes, in order to be at hand to obferve the 
movements of the enemy, 

The Marquis de Bouille, governor of Martin- 
ico, had, in the mean time, formed a project for 
furprifing St. Lucia, the fituation of which enabled 
the Britith fleet to keep the former ifland in conti- 
nual alarm, and to difcover and counteract all the 
motions of the French. To this intent, on the 
night of the tenth of May, he landed a ftrong des’ 
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tachment at St. Lucia, and fummoned the garrifon 
40 furrender. But though it was at this time far 
from numerous, the commanders, after returning 
a refolute anfwer to the meflage, prepared them- 
felves with fo much judgment and courage to re- 
ceive the enemy, that they quiekly found an obfti- 
nate refiftance would be made. 

On the twelfth Count de Graffe, at the head of 
twenty-five fail of the line, ftood in for Gros Iflet 
Bay, where he intended to caft anchor ;_ but the fire 
from the batteries on fhore obliged him to bear 
away without attempting it. The Marquis de 
Rowille was not more fuccefsful on his fide. The 
difpofitions made by General St. Leger were fo 
advantageous, notwithftanding the fmallnefs of the 
force under his command, that the French did not 
dare to proceed in their intended attack, and with- 
drew with the whole armament to Martinico. 

To compenfate for this failure, a large body of 
French troops was difpatched to effect a landing on 
the ifland of Tobago. On their appearance off the 
ifland on the twenty-third of May, an exprefs being 
fent to Admiral Rodney, fix fhips of the line were 
ordered to its affiftance, under Admiral Drake, with 
a reinforcement of troops, under General Ske¢ne.— 
Admiral Drake, on his arrival in fight of Tobago, 
difcovered the whole French fleet, confifting of 
twenty-feven fhips of the line, between him and 
the ifland. This rendering it impoffible to fulfil 
his commiffion, he returned to Barbadoes. 

In the mean time the French had landed their 
troops, to the number of three thoufand regulars. 
The whole force collected to oppofe them did not 
much exceed four hundred men, confifting chiefly 
of planters. 

The great fuperiority of the enemy made it ne- 
ceflary for them to retire to a very {trong eminence, 
from whence they could difcern their motions, and 

command 
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command a view of the whole ifland. They were 
clofely invefted by the French on every fide: but 
they defended themfelves with fo much vigour, that 
the enemy, exafperated at a refiftance which they 
reprefented to the inhabitants as entirely ufelefs, and 
proceeding from mere obftinacy, threatened to de- 
ftroy their plantations and property, in cafe they 
continued it beyond the term of twenty-four hours, 

But thefe threats did not in the feaft intimidate 
them. They perfifted as refolutely as ever in throw- 
ing every poflible obftruction in’ the way of the 
enemy. They defended the poft to which they had 
retired during the fpace of eight days, though ex- 
pofed to all the inconveniences of the weather, 
from the want of covering. 

A large reinforcement arriving from Martinico,. 
with the Marquis de Bouille, accompanied with the 
whole French fleet, under the Count de Grafle, 
they were now fo ciofely preffed on all fides, that 
very little hopes remained that they would be able 
to maintain their ground, efpecially after receivin 
notice that a body of troops intended for their af; 
fiftance, had heen obliged to put back, to avoid 
falling into the hands of the French. 

This news did not however difcourage them, — 
Refolving to hold out to the aft extremity, they 
now prepared to quit the pott they occupied, in or- 
der to take poffeffion of another; as the enemy had 
by dint of numbers made themfelves mafters of fe- 
veral pafiages through which it would not be prac- 
ticable to prevent them from penetrating to the 
ground they had hitherto fo vahantly maintained, 

arly in the morning of the firlt of June, the 
garcifon began its retreat towards the place pro- 
pofed ; and before the enemy was apprized of this 
mouon, had tiken potlefion of a pait of great 
flreneth and imioortance. The Marauis de Boule, 
highly chaorined ai being difappointed in his ex. 
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pectatians ef forcing them in their former poft, re 
folved to put in execution the menaces that had. 
been already held out to them. 

He followed the garrifon with all poffible cele- 
rity ; but finding they were fo advantageoufly fitu- 
ated, as to fet his utmoft efforts at defiance, he or- 
dered fome plantations to be fet on fire, and threat- 
ened to renew the fame orders at the expiration of 
every four hours, until the ifland was furrendered. 

This execution of the dreadful menaces that had 
been made, though it did not ftagger the refolution 
of fome, who had determined to lofe their all rather 
than fubmit, overcame the perfeverance of the ma- 
jority. They infitted that a treaty thould be apen- 
ed with the French commander; the military were 
-of the fame opinion; deeming any farther refitt- 
ance of no utility, as the want of relief would cers 
tainly compel them at laft to fubmit, 

Governor Fergufon finding it impoffible to pre- 
vent the determination to furrender from taking 
place, thought it moft prudent, though he refufed 
to concur in it at firft, to interpofe in making the 
beft terms for the inhabitants he could in the pre- 
fent circumftinces obtain. His mediation was fo 
effectual, thar the terms granted to them were 
highly favourable, being nearly the fame as thofe 
that took place at the capitulation of Dominica. 

As foon as Admiral Rociney was informed that, 
contrary to his expectations, Count de Grafle had 
failed fiom Marinico to fupport the attack upon 
Tobago, he weighed anchor immediately, and re+ 
paired with the utmoft fpeed to that ifland; but 
tound, on his arrival, on the fifth of June, that it 
had already furrendered two days before. 

After receiving this intelligence, Admiral Rod- 
ney flood after the French flect; which having def. 
enicd towards the Grena itla rilands, on the after- 
noon of that day, lie neared it confiderably before 
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fan-fet; but their fituation was fuch, as made it 
highly dangerous to attack them, from the great 
hazard of being entangled among: the Grenadillas, 
and carried into the channel between Grenada and 
the Spanifh main : here, from the exceffive rapidity 
of the currents, the Britifh fleet would have been 
driven far to leeward, while the French fleet, by 
anchoring in the harbour of that ifland, now in their 
pofleffion, would haye been able to regain its fta~ 
tion to windward much more expeditioufly thane, 
the former :—a circumftance that might have been 
attended with the lofs of Barbadoes, before the Bri- - 
tith fleet could arrive in time to its relief. 

As from the fuperiority of the French fleet, Ad- 
miral Rodney was induced to think it would rifk an 
engagement, he kept to the windward of St. Vin- 
cent’s during that night, and gave orders that all 
the lights of his fleet fhould be made as confpi- 
cuous as poffible to the enemy, that in cafe they 
were defirous of engaging him, they might be fure 
their wilhes would be complied with the next day. 

But, contrary to the defire and expeétation of the 
Britith Admiral, at day-light next morning no ene- 
my was in fight: they had tacked in the night, 
and withdrawn to Courland Bay, in Tobago. This 
was a heavy difappointment to the whole fleet. 
Not doubting, that confiding in their great fuperi- 
ority, the French would not have receded from fo 
marked a challenge, the thins had been cleared for - 
ation with the utmatt alacrity ; and both officers 
and feamen expreffed an cagernefs and impatience 
thar promifed the moft vigorous exertions, ; 

The lofs of Tobago, however mortifying, was | 
not an event of any decifion, and did not feem to 
have raifed the fpirits of the enemy, They itll 
continued, notwithftanding their fuperiority, to 
avoid an ation with as much folicitude as ever; 
and when they ventured out of their harbours, acted 
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’ with as much care and circumfpeétion as ff their 


inferiority had been fuch as to expofe them to 


every danger, 


While the French were thus employed in the 
Weft Indies, their allies, the Spaniards, were en- 
deavouring to recover thofe provinces on the con- ° 
tinent of North America which they had loft in the 
preceding war. The fuccefs of Don Bernardo de 
Galvez at Mobile the foregoing year, encouraged 
him to plan an expedition for the prefent againft 
Penfacola, the principal Britifh fetdement in Weit 
Florida. , y 

In order to forward this defign, he repaired to 
the Havannah, where great preparations were mak- 
ing for it; but an accident retarded it, fimilar to 
thofe that had been lately experienced in the Britifh 
and French iflands,—a dreadful hurricane -affailed 
the Spnith flect on its fecting out for this expedi- 
tion: four fhips of the line were loft, befides many 
others, with all the people on board, to the amount 
of more than two thoufand. 

The damage received by the Spanith fleet was 
fuch, that it was obliged to put back to the Havan- 
nah to be repaired. As foon as it was in a condi- 
tion fur fea, an embarkation vas made of near eight 
thoufand ien ; at the head of which, accompanied 
with five fail of the line, Don Bernardo de Galvez 
proceeded for Penfacola, where he arrived on the 
ninth of March, eighty-one. 

Againtt this terce, winch was fhortly after aug- 
mented by the arrival of ten fhips of the line and 
fix frigates, General Campbe'l, who cominanded 
at Penfacola, had nardly more than one thoufand 
men to oppofe, contifling of a few regulars and 
feamen, with the inhabitants, The entrance of the 
harbour, which was the principal objet of defence, 
was guarded by two finall armed veffels ; but they 
were infuficient to tecond the batteries that had 
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been erected. for jts ‘protedtion ; and thefe, without ~ 
the afliftance of fome thips of force, were incompe- 
tent to the refiftance of a vigorous attack. 

‘ Such was the condition of Penfacola when the 
Spaniards appeared before it. Notwithftanding the 
formidable firength brought by Don Bernardo de 
Galvez, he met with an oppofition which -he had 
not expected. Every inch of ground was difputed 
with the utmoft obftinacy. The paflage into the 
harbour was not forced without great difficulty’. . 
nor were the veilels taken that defended it. Ake 
fetting fire to them, their companies withdrew to 
the garrifon. 

After entering the harbour, and effeting a land 
ing, the Spaniards finding, from the difpofitions 
made by the garrifon, thar she moft refolute defence 
was intended, were obliged to inveft the place in 
form, and make their approaches with all due cau- 
tion and regularity. The befieged, on the other 
hand, found them full employment ; no opportu- 
nity was loft of interrupting their progrets, by a 
continual and {pirited fire, and by making occa- 
fional fallies ; all of which were more or lels fuc- 
cetstul, and ftruck at the fame time the befiegers 
with aftonifhment, from the handfuls of men with 
which they were executed, 

The Spanith General was the more incenfed at” 
this refiflance, as he knew that no relicf could ar- 
rive to the garrifon, either by fea or land, adequate 
to the encounter of fuck a force as he commanded 5 
and that, of courfe, all thar could be gone by the 





befieged was tu prolong the date of their turrender, 2% 


His troops were all regulars; the naval flrength 
with him was under the command of Don Jofeph 
Solano, one of the boldef% and moft expert feamen 
in the Spanifh fervice; the fiege was cou Licted by 
able engineers ; and he had an artillery, B ufe the ‘ 
expreffion 
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expreffion of his own officers, fit to have been em- 
ployed dgainft Gibralear itfelf. 

With all thefe advantages, fuch was the conduct 
and refolution of General Campbell, and the firm- 
fiefS and bravery with which he was feconded by 
his officers and men, as well as by Governor Chefter, 
at the head of the inhabitants, that after the fiege 
had been carried on without intermiffion near the 
fpace of two months,-—-though the enemy was far 
from being deficient in fpirit and activity, they faw 
little hopes of its fpeedy' termination. 

Defpairing of making any effectual impreffion by 
means of their cannon, they had ereéted a battery 
of ‘mortar-pieces, with which they bombarded a 
redoubt that commanded the main avenue to the 
place. On the morning of the eighth of May, 2 
fhell accidentally burfting open the door of the 
powder magazine under the redoubt, it was blown 
up, with the lofs of near an hundred men, killed 
and ‘wounded. 

The enemy inftantly advanced to profit of the 
diforder into which the garrifon was thrown by fo 
unforefeen an accident. Fortunately for the garri- 
fon, two flank-works remained unhurt, from both 
which they kept up fo heavy a fire upon the affail- 
ants, that they were obliged to retire with great 
lots. This afforded leifure to carry off the wound- 
ed, with fome of the artillery, and to {pike the reft. 
The enemy, however, having recovered them- 
felves, and preparing for a general ftorm, it was 
thouehe peper to abancon the flank-works, and 
withdraw into the body of the place. 

The potiefion now taken by the enemy of thofe 
outworks gave them fuch advantages, that the 
place was no longer tenable. The firuation of 
thefe out-works, on a rifing ground, enabled them 
to. command the battery oppofite to their chief 

“@pproach with their fimall arms, and to fingle out 
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the men at their guris.: In this extremity, honour- 


able terms of capitulation ‘were propofed to the 
Spanifh General ; to which he readily confented : 


and the place was furrendered to him on the tenth: 


of May, eighty-one, after a fiege of two months 
complete. ; P , 

The fucceffes of Spain in this remote part of the’ 
world, did not, however, compenfate for the cons 
ftant difappointment of all its efforts againft Gib- 


raltar. The fiege of this important fortrefs was * 


continued at a prodigious expence, but without 
making the leaft progrefs. No more had been 
accomplifned by the ileet and army that invefted 
it, than to reduce the garrifon to great ftraits for 
want of a proper quantity of provifions; but this 
was an inconvenience to which it fubmitted with 
firmnefs and alacrity truly aftonifhing, and highly 
meritorious, 

From the departure of Admiral Rodney, in the 
middle of February, the garrifon waited till the 
month of Odober, without making any alteration 
in the ufual rations; but as the winter was ap- 
proaching, the apprehention of the danger and dif- 
ficulty that might attend the fending of fupplies at 
that time of the year, induced Governor Yor to 
reduce the allowance of bread and of meat, and to 
make tome other regulations neceffary for enforcing 
the ftricteft ceconomy in the article of food. 

In the beginning of the year eighty-one, provi- 
fions began to be extremely fearce, through the ex- 
penditure of almoft all that remained in the public 
itores; and the indefatigable vigilance of the 
enemy's cruizers, in cutting off the communication 
by fea. About the middle of February the town- 
bakers left off work, for want of flour; and many 
of the poorer fort wanted bread. At this ume the 
price of trefh provitions was exceffive. Small pigs 
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fold at two guineas, turkeys at three, geefe at thirty 
fhillings, fowls and ducks at ten fhillings; damaged 
bifcuit a thilling the pound, peafe eighteen pence ; 

. and all other neceffaries in Proportion. The {car- 
city of fuel was more felt than of any other-article, 
as it fometimes happened to be hardly fufficient for 
the dreffing of viGuals, 

. The diftreffes of the garrifon were well known in 
England, as well as the abfolute neceflity of re- 
lieving them without delay. But the numerous 
demands of affiftance from the various quarters of 

the world where the war was now waging, ren- 
dered this fervice, however indifpenfible, a matter 
of the greateft, difficulty. 

The flects of France and Spain were at this pe- 
niod lying ready prepared in port, for the purpofe 
of obitructing any fuccours to this fortrefs. The 
force at Breft was calculated at twenty-fix fail of 
the line, and that at Cadiz at thirty. 

To. encounter this formidable armament, na 
greater ftrength could be collected than twenty- 
eight thips of the line ; which indeed was no finall 
effort, confidering the prodigious exertions thar 
Great Britain was at this hour making againft fuch 
a number of enemies, : 

This” fleet was commanded by the Admirals 
Darby, Digby, and Rofs ; all officers of great pro- © 
feffional excellence. — It was, however; much 
doubted whether they would be able to accomplith 
fo arduous a defign as the relieving of Gibraltar in 
the face of fo formidable an oppofition, 

They failed from Portfmouth about the middle of 
March, eighty-one, with a convoy of four hundred 
mierchant-inen and tranfports, deftined for the Welt 
and the Eaft Indjes. The necefhity of taking in pro- 
Vifions detained them fometime at Corke in Ire- 
land; fram whence they proceeded with the whole 
Hect for the places of their deflination. The mer- 

chant-men 
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chant-men having Jeft them, to continue their re- 
{pective voyages, they ficered direétly for Cadiz, 
where they found the Spanith fleet moored in the 
harbour. ; 

Great had been the threats of Spain, that its 
naval ftrength would cruth that of Great Britain, 
were it to attempt the relief of Gibraltar. To this 
intent, the number of fhips compofing the fleet at 
Cadiz was highly magnified, and every kind of 
exaggeration ufed, in order to deter the Britife- 
Miniftry from hazarding fuch a meafure. The 
Spanith Admiral, Don Louis de Cordova, was or- 
dered to cruize 01 the coatts of Spain and Portu- 
gal, with the oftenfible view of mecting and fight. 
ing the Britith fleet. 

After keeping the fea about the f, pace of three 
weeks, he was accidentally informed of its ap- 
proach ; upon which he withdrew expeditioufly 
. into Cadiz; fufficiently proving thereby to the 
'. world, how little he dared to look the Englith in 
the face upon terms of equality. 

France, on the other hand, was fo taken up with 
the vaft projeéts that the had formed in the Weit 
Indies, North America, and the Eaft, that the re- 
ferved her naval ftrength totally for thofe purpofes ; 
thinking, probably, that Spain ought to prove her- 
felf able to provide effectually for the fatety of her 
own Coafts. 

rath April, The Britith fleet, in the mean time, 

178. conveyed the iong-wanted fupplies inté 
Gibraltar. In this, however, it met with great 
obftruction from the befiegers. The gun-boats, 
already mentioned, were now much increafed in 
number and ftrength of conftruction ; and infefted 
the bay in fuch a manner, as greatly to embarrafs 
the debarkation of ftores. As no veftels of the 
fame kind had been yet Preparcd to oppofe them, 
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dt was with: much difficulty the mifchief they intend- 
ed could be prevented. 

Their intention was to fet fire to the ftore-fhips. 
‘To this purpofe they approached them every morn- 
‘ing in hazy. weather, to the number of between 
twenty and thirty, feveral of them carrying mortar- 
“pieces, As they ufed both fails and oars, and 
withdrew on the rifing of any breeze, they eluded 
all purfuit. They occafioned fo much trouble, 
that feveral ftout frigates were obliged to ftation 
themfelves along the bay, for the protection of the 
fhipping. This did not, however, hinder them 
from - continuing their moleftation.. It was the 
greateft grievance to the Britith officers and fea- 
men; 4s, notwithftanding their urmoft: vigilance 
and activity, they feldom could ncar thefe gun- 
boats fufficiently to do them any damage, while, 
from continual experience, thofe who managed 
them had acquired fuch habitnal dexterity, as to 
‘Know with the niceft exaétnefs what pofition to 
take to do the moft effectual execution on any part 
“of the town or bay they had in view. 

But thefe were inconfidcrable motives of vexa- 
tion, compared to the great object now attained :~« 
Gibraltar was now completely relieved, and put ... 
into a ftate that would long enable it to bid defiance 
to the enemy. This too had been done in a man- 
ner equally honourable to Great Britain, and mor- 
‘tifving to Spain as well as to France; of both which 
it had been the boait, that Admiral Rodney’s expe- 
dition to Gibraltar in the preceding year, would be 
the laft that the Englith would ever dare to attempt. 

While Europe exprefled univerfal aftonifhment 
at the invincible {pirit with which the Britith nation 
had undertaken and atchieved an exploit of fo ar- 
duous a nature, the court of Spain, incenfed at this 
‘unexpected difappointment, determined on the pro- 
Tecution of its intent with additional exertions. — 
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The works before the town were. carried, on with 
more yigour than ever, and the moft tremendous 
preparations were made to make it feel the refent- 
ment of an exafperated enemy... . 

Their batteries were mouated with guns of the 
heavieft metal, and with, mortar-pieces of the 
largeft. dimenfiongs. The number of the former 
amounted to near two hundred, and of the latter.to 
above fourfcore. The difcharge from this pro- 
digious artillery was dreadful: it continued day 
and night, with hardly any intermiffion, three full 
weeks, during which one hundred thoufand pounds 
of gunpowder were confumed, and four or five 
thoufand fhot or fhells were thrown into the town 
every twenty-four hours. aan 

The narrow extent of the fpot upon which thia 
fhower of deftru€tion fell, was too. much expofed 
‘to efcape its effects. . The houfes, in number about 
‘five hundred, were moftly deitroyed, and the inha- 
bitants, computed at more than three thoufand, 
expericnced every hardfhip that could arife from 
the deftruction of their dwellings: feveral of them 
were killed, and they were all conftrained to-res 
move out of the town, and to take fhelter at a dif- 
tance, under tents, with fuch-accommodations as 
could be contrived in fuch a feene of confufion 
and horror. 

On the departure of the fleet, numbers of them 
took that opportunity of leaving the town, and 
going home on board the tranfports. Many of 
them had lived Jong in the place, in comfortable, 
and fome in genteel circumftances, who were now 
reduced to great diftrefs. Governor Elliott's treat- 
ment of them was very humane and compaffionate ; 
they were allowed a free paffige to England, and 
were fupplied with provifions for the voyage. 

In the beginning of June the enemy had ré 
laxed confiderably in their firing, feldom exceeding 
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‘Gx"hundred thot ina day. They continued grad. 
“wally to diminith it fo remarkably, that towards the 
end of Auguft, they feldom fired in the day ; and 
only difcharged fix or feven, and fometimes not 
‘above three fhot in the night. ; 

But in default of the batteries at land, the gun- 
boats proved a terrible annoyance. They renewed 
their attacks every day, and feldom failed doing 
more or lets of execution ; which, though not ma- 
terial, ferved neverthelefs to kecp the garrifon in 
perpetual alarms, 

In order to reftrain them, a battery of guns, pe- 
culiarly calculated to throw their thot to a great 
-diftance, was ereéted as near as poffible to the 
enemy. As it reached their very camp, it was de- 
termined to open it upon them as often as the gun- 
boats made their attacks. This being foon per- 
ceived by the enemy, they thought it prudent to 
defift, in fome meafure, from a méde of hoftility 
which they found was conftantly productive of 
another, no lefs deftructive to themfelves. 

By the clofe of November, the befiegers had, 
with immenfe toil and expence, brought their 
works to that ftate of perfeétion they intended. — 
The care and ingenuity which had been employed 
upon them were extraordinary ; 2nd it was gene- 
rally expected that they would be accompanied 
with the end propoted. The beft engineers in 
France and Spain had united their refpective abili- 

_ ues upon this occafion, and both kingdoms were 
filled with the moft fanguine expectations of their 
fuccefs. ; ; 

While Europe ftood, as it were, in fufpenfe con- 
cerning the fate of Gibraltar, and many imagined, 
‘from the prodigious efforts of the befiegers, it could 
not make a much longer refiftance, the Britifh Go- 
Vernor was meditating in what manner to over- 
throw at ance theje lang chestfhe.d Samean Leck. 
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total deftrudction of what: had required’ fo much 
time, ‘fkill, and labour to accomplith. 

‘In the night of the twenty-feventh of November, 

a chofen body of two thoufand men was affembled, 
in order to fally from the town, and deftroy the — 
enemy’s advanced works’ and batteries, They 
marched out with great order and filence, about 
two o’clock in the morning, under the command 
of Brigadier-Gencral Rofs. They proceeded with: 
the utmoft {peed to the enemy’s works, which they ; 
attacked and ftormed with the moft aftonithing rapi-"~ 
dity. The enemy were thrown into fuch contu. 
fion, that they fled on every fide. The guns and 
Mortars on the batteries were all {piked: ‘The ar- 
tillery-men, artificers, and failors, exerted them- 
delves with fo much vigour, that in the {pace of an 
hour, the magazines of powder were blown up, the 
ftore-houfes of arms, ammunition, and military 
implements of every kind, and all the works that 
that had been conitrudted, were fer on fire, and 
totally confumed. Fhe damage done to the enemy 
upon this oceafion was prodigious : it was compu- 
ted at near two millions fterling. 

This bold and well conducted action ftruck the 
enemy with a furprize and dread of the refolution and 
dexterity of the befieged, from which it was evident 
by their tubfequent Operations, they were a long 
time recovering. The hopes entertained by their — 
bett officers began to diminith. Nothing but the 
difgrace of abandoning an enterprize on which the 
honour of the Spanith nation feemed in a manner to 
depend, Promprea them to continue it, after this 
decifive proof of the Precarioufnefs of all their ef- 
forts and exertions, 

The difcouragement occafioned throughout Spain 
by this event was no lefs vifible. Ir affected all 
claffes in fuch a manner as to excite a general def. 
“pondency ; to which, indeed, the averienefs of the 
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Spanith naval commanders to rifk an encounter with 
the Britith fleet powerfully contributed. : 
Nor was the Court of Madrid backward to com- 
plain that France had been very deficient in her 
' promifes to fupport the Spanith fleet in fo neceflary 
4 meafure as that of intercepting the fupplies def- 
tined for Gibraltar, To this negleét in their ally, 
they attributed the continuation of the fiege, and, 
of confequence, the lofles and difappointments that 
were continually attending the army that was be- 
fieging it, and the little hopes that now remained 
of their being able to effect its reduétion, — 
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Proceedings ia Parliament.—T vanfattions in Holland — 
Naval Operations again the Dutch, 


1781. 


“THE Parliamentary debates upon thofe vari» 
ous fubje&ts which were the confequences of 
the American War, employed, as ufual, the atten- 
tion of the public, But they were not carried on 
with that energy and perfeverance during this fef- 
fion, which had attended them in the laft. Oppo- 
fition was in fome meafure grown weary of a cons 
tention which was evidently fruitlefs, and produced 
infinite pains and ftrugeles to no purpofe. The 
nation itfelf was become carelefs and inattentive ir 
many refpects to the proceedings of Parliament in 
all cafes of this nature, from a conviction that what- 
ever were the defires of the public, they would be 
contradi@ted and flighted, if oppofite to thofe of 
miniftry, 

It was an object of no fall furprife, that while - 
meetings were held in fo many counties, cities, and 
towns, for the purpofe of teprobating Parliamen- 
tary meafures, and petitioning the legiflature for a 
total change in the political fyftem of this country, 
the members chofen by thofe very places, fhould 
act and vote in manifeft and conftant oppofition to 
the fenfe of their conftituents, 

The famous plan of reformation propofed by 
Mr. Burke the Preceding year, had been received 
by the nation at large with the higheft approbation 
and applaufe. The people were fully fenfible of 
the indifpenfible neceffity of ufing the ftriGeft ceco- 
romy, in the critical circumftances wherein the 

Ka realm 
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réalm was placed... The general argument was, that 
our enemies having fet us the example, it would 
be the height of impolicy not to follow it. The 
very confiderable addition expected from this plan 
to the national income, had given it a popularity 
Which it was imagined would induce miniftry to 
coincide with ir. Notwithftanding the rejec- 
tion it had met with from the lat Parliament, it 
was ftill hoped by numbers, ‘that from its evident 
utility, it would find, on mature confideration, a 
majority to fupport it in the prefent. 

In compliance with thefe expectations, Mr. Burke 
ventured again on the fifteenth of February, eighty- 
one, to bring it forward, and to recommend it 
with every argument which his knowledge could 
fuggeft, and his eloquence could enforce. ‘The dan- 
gerous and expenfive war in which we were en- 
gaged with fo many open or clandeftine enemies, 
the prodigious efforts we were continually obliged 
to make to face them in every part of the globe, 
as they were obvious motives to alledge, fo they 
were infifted upon with his ufual energy, . 

He took notice, at the fame time, that in fo 
perilous a feafon as the prefent, fuch a fcheme as 
he now propoied ought tc have proceeded from the 
minifters themielves. They knew the wants of the 
nation, and ought therefore to have been the firft 
to adminifter to them, through thofe means which 
from their ftation and influence were more par- 
ticularly within their reach. Inftead of difcourag- 
ing this fcheme, it behoved them to fecond it with 
all their power, and to give it that official weight, 
without which it could not fucceed, 

He addrefled himfelf upon this occafion to the 
Members of the Houle, as newly chofen by the 
people, to rectify the miftakes of their predecef- 
fors, and to avoid being guilty of thofe mifdemea- 
hors, and neglect in the difcharge of their duty, 
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whic#had caft an"odium upon their memory. He 
reminded them in the ftrongeft terms of the re- 
markable refolutions that had been paffed con- 
cerning the Influence of the Crown. He reprefent- 
.ed them as a legacy bequeathed by the laft Par- 
liament to the nation, by way of atoning for that 
improper fubferviency to the will of minjfters, 
of which it had been guilty in fo “many in- 
tances. 

Thefe refolutions it-was now the duty and buf- 
nefs of the prefent reprefentatives of the people, to 
ftand by with firmnefs and fidelity : the intention of 
pafling them not having yet been fulfilled, it remained 
now to give them that virtue and efficacy to which 
they were entitled, from their evident and acknow- 

edged propriety. As the diffolution of the late 
Parliament had prevented it from compleating what 
it had fo judicioufly begun, it behoved the prefent 
to accomplith it in the itead of thofe who had lead 
thé way in fo falutary a work: were they to neglect 
it, the public would then know, to whom they 
Were to impute the failure of a {cheme, to which 
they’ fo ardently withed all manner of fuccefs, 

After raifing tke jutt hopes and expectations of 
the people, it would be a difappointment, which 
they would have reafon never to forgive, were they 
to fee them fruftrated ; but this he confided would. 
not be cafe. The chara@er of thofe who compofed 
the Houfe, was too much at flake, to difoblige 
their conftituents in fo reafonable.a demand, as that 
of eafing their burdens in a manner that was calcu, 
lated to produce fo much public benefit, with fo 
little detriment to private individuals, 

The violence with which the majority of the na- 
tion had complained of the preffures it felt, had 
been the Principal mative that had inclined the laft 
Parliament to adopt the refotutions now laid before 
thenn@ bie te ead eee es a 
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‘Sheritorious in the prefent, to give them counte~ 
nance and protection, from a conviction of their 
propriety, than to confent to them merely through 
dint of importunity and clamour. 

Adminiftration having determined to oppofe with 
‘the moft invincible {pirit, that multitude of enemies 
which was perpetually encreafing, it behoved them 
to provide for the conteft which they were fo refo- 
lutely bent not to give up. One of the means of 
‘doing this effeétually, was to convince the public, 
that no clafs, no rank, was exempted from par- 
ticipating in thofe efforts and labours for the 
ommon good, which were recommended to the 
chearful acquiefcence of the nation, with fo much 
‘warmth and earneftnefs, 

__ The principal example of perfeverance and fuf- 
fering for the welfare of the ftate, ought indifput- 
ably to be given by thofe who ruled it. The con- 
fpicuity of their ftation carried a force and influence, 
which commanded univerfal imitation. While the 

ded the. way, none would refufe to follow. Tt was 
from them that nations derived the {pirit and mag- 
nanimity, which enabled them to furmount obfta- 
cles, and become formidable to their enemies. It 

,Was therefore incumbent upon them to difplay thag 

@rtitude in encountering difficulties, which they 

fo ftrenuoufly required in others. 

Economy was now become more neceffary ‘than 
at any former period, as the kingdom had never 
experienced fuch diftrefs as at the prefent.. Whoever 
withed to fee the king great and potent, ought to 
advife him to retrench every unneceflary depart- 
ament in his houfe, and apply what was faved in 
this manner, to the maintenance and augmentation 
of his fleets and armies. It was the duty of the 
Houle of Commons, even on a fuppofition they 
were entirely the creatures end dependents of the 
Stow, to represent to their Sovereign, how much 
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it. was incumbent on him to ufe the ftri@et fra- 
gality, in order to: render. himfelf powerful and 
eaded by his enemies, Economy was the founda- 
tion of fuccefs; it produced wealth and ftrength, 
and gave life and vigour to all great defigns. 
uch was the fuBftance of the various arguments 
ufed by Mr. Burke, to fupport the plan of reforma- 
tion he had fo much at heart. He addreffed him- 
felf to the miniftry on this occafion with great ear- 
neftnefs and fervour, entreating them to be candid 
and explicit in their affiftance, or oppofition of the 
fcheme he once more ventured to propofe. If they 
meant to befriend his endeavours, he requefted 
them to do it effectually, but if they meant to 
thwart him, he defired they would be ex editious 
and.decifive, that-no time, nor labour, might be loft. 
through fallacious expectations of unintended fas 
vour and concurrence. 

In confequence of this teprefentation, he moved 
that a bill might be brought in for the better re- 
ulation of the civil eftablithment, by limiting 
penfions, and fuppreffing feveral ufelefs offices, and 
employing the fums arifing from fuch retrenchment, 
to the fervice of the public. , . 

The miniftry, from motives of decency, did not 
oppofe the bill on its firft introduction ; but when 
it came to a fecond Treading, it was rejected by a 
majority of two hundred and thirty three, to one 
hundred and ninety ; apd a refokution paffed to put 
it off fix months. ° ; 

Thus ended for the prefent, an attempt, which 
from the popularity with which. it was favoured, 
had, for a while, been {poken of as a meafure no lefs 
promiffory than highly deferving of fuccefs. ; 

The next object of parliamentary difcuffion was 
the loan to defray the expences of the coming yea, 
amountipg to the fum of twelve millions.” Mi- 
niftry was accufed of having meadow anh 
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ous bargain for the public ;-as ‘a proof of which it 
wis ftated, that the Price of the new ftuck: was ten 
per cent-above par. : ‘ 

It was-objected in the Houfe by Mr. Fox, that 

the money might have been borrowed upon much 
beyter terms ; and that the Manner of obtaining the 
loan was {till more blamable it political confide- 
“tation, as it threw near a million into the hands of 
the minifter, to difpofe of at his pleafure; without 
‘any parliamentary controul; the evident confe- 
quence of which, would be a diftribution of itamong 
thofe who fupported his meafires. 

The repl+ of mixiftry was, that though the loan 
Was procured upon advantageous terms.to the len- 
dets; it‘could not be confidered as injurions to the 
public, when the ditticulty of levying moncy at any 
rate was duly weighed. The times required 
great condeicenfion from government in the ar- 
ticle of borrowing money. Thofe who poffeffed it 
Knew how much it was wanted, and availed them- 
felves of the neceffities of the ftate accordingly. 

One of: the principal allegations againft the mi- 
nifter upon this occafion, was that he had refufed 
a loan of as much out of no lefs a fum than thirty 
eight ‘thillions, as he might have chofen to bor- 
Fow at no oxre than five per cent. intereft. The 
offers gaine from perfons of noted wealth and refpon- 
fibility, but he declined it in favour of thofe, whom 
he looked upon as more manageable and fubvervient 
to his views. : 

The minifter’s anfwer to this charge was that in 
his acceptance of offers, he had been partial to no 
fet of individuals whatever ; but had made as benefi- 
cial an agreement as lay in his power, with thofe 
whom he thought abléto fulfil it, without refpect 
of perfons. - : ; 

The bills to exclude contra@ors from parliament, 
and to rettrain officers in the revenue from voting at 

parliamentary 
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atliamentary elections, were again propofed this 
iefioft; the Get By Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, the 
fecond by Mr. Créwe; ‘thé original movers of both; 
bur they met with the fame rejection as formerly. 

‘Nor were the promoter$ of the petition from the 
Englith counties more fortunate.’ A delegation had 
been appointed by thefe in order to inforce their de- 
mands. ~They met in London to the number of 
near forty, and prepared a remortftrance to the 
Houte of Commons, comprehending the fubftaiée 
of the petition already prefented, 

But the title of delegates proved fo alarming 
to numbers even of fuch as withed well to the caufe 
they were appointed to maintain, that the dele- 
gates themfelves came to a refolution' to drop it, 
and to act in no other light than as private indj- 
viduals, : pts 

In this capacity, they drew up a petition which 
was laid before the Houte of Commons. Still, 
however the denomination of delegates was brought 
into fevere notice, and condemned as an aflumption 
of authority incompatible with that of the Houke ; 
the Members of which were frenuoufly aflertéd to 
be the only lawful Delegates of the people of Eng- 
land. All others were unconftitutional; and to 
connive even at the exittence of them, was fubimit- 
ting to the fetting up of a power in this country, 
independent of the fupreme authority of the ftate. 

Tn confequence of the unfavourable idea in which 
they were viewed, their petition met with the moft 
violent oppofition from the minifterial party, and 
was rejected by a Majority of two hundred and 
twelve, to one hundred and thirty-five. 

Towards the clofe of the feffon, an attempt was 
made to bring forward a plan of reconciliation with - 
America. © The immenfe Variety of arguments that 
had originated from this topic, was again renewed 
¥pon this o¢cafion, by thoie who oppoled, or te- 
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‘onded the motion. Among other allegations, the 
inutility of continuing a war, wherein victory or 
defeat ‘were’ equally detrimental, was ftrongly in- 
fifted upon. The aétion at Guildford between the 
Royalits and the Americans, was adduced ‘as an 
“unanfwerdble proof, that the fucceffes of the Britith 
arms in the field, produced none of the confe- 
“quences ufually attending the gain of battles. Had 
Lord Cornwallis been routed, he could hardly have 
acted otherwife than he folind him(felf compelled to 
do, in confequence of that engagement. He had 
‘been obliged to retreat before the enemy he 
had beaten,-and to feek -a place where to thel- 
ter his troops from the attacks and incurfions 
of thofe whom he had defeated, and whofe coun- 
try he had over-run. If fuch were the fruits of vic- 
tory in America, the fooner war could be termi- 
nated there, the more fafe and prudent fuch a mea- 
fure muft be acknowledged. After long and ani- 
mated ‘debates, the motion was rejected ty a great 
majority. 

In the mean time, the rupture with Holland, 
and the loffés incurred by the Dutch, occafioned 
great. difcontents and complaints in fome of the 
Provinces: that of Zealand in particular, which 
from its commercial interefts, was more clofely 
connected with Great Britain than the others, ex- 
prefled a ftrong averfenefs to the hoftile difpofition 
they profeft. It prefented a memorial to the States 
General, fignifying its opinion, that a negociation 
fhould be fet on foot, in order to put an end to the 
difference between Great Britain and the Republic, 
and reftore the harmony that had fo long fubfifted 
between them, and earneftly requefting that fuch a 
meafure might be fpeedily adopted. 

This memoria] was ftrongly reinforced by the 
merchants and trading people of the city of Mid- 
dlebureh, the capital of Zealand Thee aces. 
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- fented in. the moft free and explicit terms, that the 


Englith and Dyich could hot go to war with each 
other, but to their mutual injury : they alledged 
the long and clofe intimacy between the Britith'na- 
tion, and the people of Zealand : this province was 
full of Englith traders; the number of ‘thofe who 
were fettled in Middleburgh alone, amounted to. 
near two thoufand. A war with England: mutt 
therefore prove an event highly deftruétive tothein, 
as it would indeed deeply affect the interefts of the 
whole Republic. 

Thefe remonftrances, however well founded, made 
no impreffion on the States. The French faction 
was now become fo powerful, that al] reafoning and 
argument was over-ruled, and the refolution taken 
to profgcute hoftilities againft Great Britain with 
the utmoft vigour. os 

They applied to the courts of Peterfburgh, Stock- 
holm, and Copenhagen, claiming their affiftance in 


" virtuq of the compact of neutrality entered into 


with thofe powers ; and alledging, that the declara- 
tion of war on the part of Great Britain, was folely 
occafioned by their acceffion to the treaty of neu- 
trality. 

But their folicitations, though very urgent and 
prefing, did not preduce the effect that was 
mtended, They had demanded an immediate . 
reinforcement of fhips of war; but the jealoufy en- 
tertained of the Britith power, was not greater 
ghan the dread of expofing themfelves to its refent- 
ment, in the different members of the armed neu- 
trality. They contented themfelves with remain- 
ing on the defenfive; and Were not in the leaft in. 
clined to give any further Provocation to Great 
Britain. Perhaps too, they thought the combina- 
tion already formed againit it, was fully fufficient 
for the purpofes they had in view; and that by 


_ adding to it, that balance of naval power, for the 


prefervation: 
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prefervation of which it had been framed, inight, 
contrary to: their intentions, incline too much on 
the other fide. 

Fhe fituation of the feven United Provinces at 
this juncture, was very different from what jt had 
been upen former emergencies of this nature. 
Notwithitanding the Dutch are inconteftably a very 
brave peaple, they were now, through a long dif- 
ufe of arms, become very ill adapted, and unpre- 
pared for war. Relying too much on the difficul- 
ties wherein Great Britain was involved, they ima- 
-Sined that an open and avowed declaration of hotti- 
lities againft them, was a meafure they had not the 
leaft reafon: to apprehend. Britain ought rather to 
fear they might themtelves lead the way in taking 
fuch a ftep, 

The naval force of the feven United Provinces 
bore at this time no proportion to its {plendour 
in the days of yore, when it was able to meet the 
united flrength of England and France on the 
oceay, and was ¢qually the terror and the admira- 
tion of their enemies, Fourfcore years were now 
elapfed, fince they had been under the neceffity of 
Profecuting any naval war. . During this long in- 
terval, their thipping had been totally ingroffed 
by the Occupations of peace and cominerce; and 
Britain was the lat power, againft which it had 
been expected, they fhould be firft compelled to 
draw the fword. 

On a review of their marinc, it was found very 
inadequate to the ideas entertained by the reit 
of Europe. They were fully aware of the great- 
nefs and eminence ‘of the peril to which their trade 
was evidently expofed, from the yaft ftrength of 
the enemy with whom they had to contend, to. 
< gether with his proximity and the enterprifingnefs 
of his difpofition. But notwithftanding the im- 
portance of preferving their commerce, the orly 
toundation of their Wy eN: aed cal tes a 
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were unable at this-time to equip any more than 
“eleven. thips of ‘the line; two of thete cagried 


two of forty and two hundred and fifty, fourteen 
of thirty-fix and two hundred and thirty, thirteen 
of twenty and one hundred and twenty, befides.’ - 
fome armed veffels of lefler force, : rae 
‘hi their ancient power 
at fea; but depending on the fupport of the ene- 


Maritime forces, as the could fpare from the ne- 
ceffary defence of her numerous pofleffions in {o 
Many parts of the globe, x ee 
Fance at the fame time, as a furthér encourage. 
ment, promifed to take their diftant fettlements 
under her own care and protection, and, to exert 
her utmoft for the Tecovering of thofe that had been 
taken by the Englith, Thefe fettlements were yetina 
ftate of infancy; but bid fair under good Management . 
to become in time of the utmoft value, efpecially 
thould they remain ja the hands of fuck active and 
{pirited poffeffors as the Englith. The Yearly produce 
of the two colonics of Iflequibo and Demerary, was 
already rated at ten thoufand hogtheads of fugar, 
five millions of pounds of coffee, eight hundred 
thoufand pounds of Cotton, befides a large pra. 
portion of Tumi, cocoa and indigo, This was con- 
fidered as no more than a beginning. The foil of 
both was rich and luxuriant-in the highett degree, 
and promifed, when: arrived to a Proper cultiva- 
tion, to excecd any European Plantation in that 
part of the world. 
In order to Procure to themfelves as. many 
friends and favourers as pofible and to Temove 


the 
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the imputation: of impolicy and inconfideratenefs, 
the States General publithed a long and much la- 
boured manifefto, wherein they endeavoured to 


’ gaftify their condu& towards Grear Britain in the 
_préfent circumftances. But ‘the multiplicity ‘of 


arguments and reafonings with which- it was 
fraught, did by no means convince the clear 
fighted, of the rectitude of acceding to the con- 
federation formed againft Great Britain, in con- 
junction with the Houfe of Bourbon. This was 
in fact adding “ftrength to the compact framed 
between the members of that already too potent 
family, whofe'enmity they had much more reafon 
todread. than that of the Britifh-nation, and of 
whale ambition they had more than once had 
ample experience. 

One of the firit objects in contemplation among 
the mercantile: claffes in Holland, was the inter- 


ception of the fleet, that was conveying to England ; 


the fpoils of Statia. Preparations were made to 
that intent; but they were not ready at the time 
propofed ; and fortune threw this rich prize intg 
other hands. 

Intelligence arriving in France, that this valuable 
fleet was on its way homewards, efcorted only by 
four fhips of the line, twice as many were dif- 
patelted under M. de la Motte Piquet, who fell 
in with it on the fecond of May eighty-one, and 
captured more than half the convoy. The re- 
mainder took fhelter in the neareft ports of Irer 
land. 

The Britifh miniftry was meditating on the 
other hand, in what manner to reduce moft effeétu- 
ally: the power of Holland. The readieft method 
to-compafs this end, was obvioufly by attacking 
its foreign fettlements ; which from a long dura- 
tion of peace, were not fufliciently prepared ta 
refift a fudden and vigorous attempt. 
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To this intent 4 {quadron was fitted out, confift- © 
ing ofa een four a fixty-four and three fifty 
gun-fiips, with fome frigates and other veffels, 
A body of three thoufand men in tranfports ac- 
companied it, Cammodate Johnfton commanded 
the {quadron, and General Mégtiqws the troops. 

The object of this expedition was the Cape of 
Good Hope; by depriving the Dutch of which, 
their communication’ with the Eaft Indies would 
have been materially interrupted, if not in a mane .. 
ner cut off, Alarmed at the danger of lofing this “= 
important poffeffion, they applied to the court of 
France, for timely affiftance againft the defign, 
which, they doubted Not, was in agitation in Eng- 
land, ° 

France being little lefs interefted than Holland _ 
itfelf, in the refervation of this place, Teadily ¢x- 
erted itfelf fr the protection of it a aint Gress Ln, 
Britain, M. de Suffrein, an officer o great cous 
rage, failed immediately with five thips of the line, 
befide frigates, and a body of land’ forces, to Ops, 
pofe the Britith armament. . a5 
_Commodore Johnfton had in his way to the 
Cape, ftopped at the Cape Verd Iflands, to wood : 
and water his thips, and refreth his men. He now lay 
at anchor in Port Praya in the ifland of St. Jago. So 
little was the approach of an enemy fufpected, that 
numbers belonging to the troops and fquadron, 
were at that time on fhore, employed in occupa- 
tions relative to the fhipping, or from Motives of 
relaxation. ; 

On the morning of the fixteenth of April,. the 
French fquadron under M, de Suffrein was def 
cried coming round a point’ at the eaftern extte- 
mity of the harbour. On this difcovery, fignals 
were expeditioufly thrown out for the people athore, 
to haften on board, and every preparation was made 
to receive the enemy. 

| 
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Wo” oWIsroRY or rie : 
: Notwithftanding the Britith fquadron was com- 


pletely furprifed. on this 
tack of a much fuperior 


occafion, it ftood the-at- 
force, with a coolnefs and 


refolution, at which the French were equally 
aftonifhed and perplexed; as ‘they had. pramifed 
-themfelves an eafy victory from the inferiority of 
the Englith, and the diforder in which they found 


them. 


M. de Suffrein at the head of his fine of battle 
thips, penetrated into the midit of the Britith thip- 
ping, which imeluding Eaft Indiamen‘and tran{- 


ports, amounted to abo 
the French thips droppe 
" menced a: heavy cannon 


ut forty fail, Three of 
d their anchors, and’ com. 
ade; which was returned 


with great fpirit from every fhip in the Britifh 


Reet, that could bring its 
the Eaft India men partic 


guns to bear upon them ; 
ularly feconded the fthips 


‘of war. with great promptitude and effeét. 

While M. de Suffrein lay at anchor engaging 
the fleet, his two other line of battle thips ranged | 
“along the harbour, directing their fire where it 
could do moft execution. The fight was contj- 


_fued in this manner du 


ring an hour; when one 


of the three French fhips at anchor, having loft - 


her captain, the crew cut 


her cable and quitted her 


ftation. M. de Suffrein’s own thip was obliged te 
fheer off in the fame manner : the third after 


Jofing all her mafts, was 


towed off in a moft fhat- 


tered condition, and did not effeét her efcape with- 


out the utmoft difficulty. 
They were purfued in 
dore Johniton, who ufed 


their retreat by Commo- 
his utmoft efforts to over- 


take them ;- but he was prevented from continuing: 
the-purfuit far, by the inferiority of the force he 
had to follow and encounter them, the detriment 


it had received in a@ion 


» the latenefs of the hour 


at which he was able to ftand out to fea after.them, 
and aove all, the danger of being carried out of 


_ the 
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the track of his deftination, in the very ungertain 
queft ofa fying enemy, Me 

‘Thaus ended a confit, wherein the French had 
hot unreafonably promifed themfelves the fullett 
fuccefs, when it is confideced at what a difadyan- 
tage they had taken the Englith. The honour 
acquired by thefe in facing and - repelling -bpea 
fo fhort a notice, an enemy every way fo fuperigs, 
was acknowledged to be extraordinary, and spa 
no fmall impreffion on thofe who were competent 
judges of the uncommon efforts of activity and 
valour, which they muft have exerted upon fo cri- 
tical an emergency. 

Having repaired the damages received in this 
engagement, the Britith fquadron left Port Praya, 
on the profeeution of its original plan. Some of 
the beft failing frigates were difpatched to explere 
the fituation of the enemy. They had the good 
fortune to capture a Dutch Eatt Indiaman, laden 
with warlike ftores and provifions, and a large fum . 
of money for the fettlements. 

They learned at the fame time, that M. de 
Suffrein with a fleet of tranfports was arrived at the 
Cape, ‘and had landed a very confiderable body of 
troops for the proteétion of that Dutch colony. 
The French bad put it into a fircng ftate of 
defence, and furnithed it with a numerous gar- 
tifon, which, added to the ftrength already there, 
exceeded that which was deftined to attack it. 

On receiving this intelligence, the Britith come 
manders thought it would be imprudent to perfig 
in the defign that had been formed againft that 
place. In order, however, not to return home 
without having annoyed the enemy, the armameng 
proceeded to the Bay of Saldana, lying about forty 
miles north of the Cape, where they had been in- 
formed, that a number of Dutch Eaft Indiamen 
lay, that were homeward bound, and waited the 

Vor. iv. No. 24. L arrival 
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arrivat of fome French fhips of force, before they 
durft. continue their voyage. 

Commodore Johnfton having with great in- 
‘duftry and perfonal exertion, fully reconnoitred 
their fituation, entered the Bay on the twenty-firft 
' ‘of July, and furprifed them, before they were able 
_ ta.accomplith the deftruétion of their thips, which 
" ‘they had intended fooner than fuffer them to fall 

into his hands. Four out of five were taken, and 

‘preferved from the flames, through the cour- 
age and dexterity of the feamen. They proved 
very valuable prizes; none being under a thoufand 

‘tons burden: three came from China, and one from 

Bengal. 

An occurrence of a fingular nature happened on 
this occafion at Saldana. Two eaftern princes, 
‘detained in captivity at this place, through the 
cruel maxims of policy adopted by the Dutch, 

" efcaped from their confinement, ‘and feized the op- 

portunity now offered them, of putting themfelves 
under. the -proteétion of the Britifh commanders. 
They were the fovereigns of Ternate and Tidore, 
.two {pice iflands in the Indian fea, and had from 
‘inotives of jealoufy been depofed, and banithed 
from their own country to this part of the world, 
where they had been treated with great indignity. 

The news of thefe tranfactions, added greatly to 

‘ the-elamours of thofe people in Holland who dif- 
approved of an inimical conduct towards Great Bri- 
tain. The adverfe party, however, took occafion 

; from.thence, to inforce the neceffity of ufing the 
‘moft ftrenuous endeavours, to prevent any further 
‘difafters; and to make head againft the preparations 
“that were now carrying on in England, in otder to 
‘cut off their communication with the fouth of Eu- 
rope, and intercept their trade with the Baltic. 

The deprivation of this laft, efpecially, would 

‘reduce then to the greateft diftrefs. It would at 
Pe once 
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ence ruin their marine, as it was from thence only 
they could be fupplied with naval ftores: nor 
would it prove lefs injurious in a {till more effential - 
refpect, by ftopping up the channel. through which 
the feven United Provinces. were almoft wholly 
furnifhed with the quantity of corn neceflary. for 
the fubfiftence of their inhabitants. 

The critical fituation of thé Dutch was well uns 
derftood in England. The weaknefs of their ma+ 
rine, and the difficulty of putting it on a refpect= 
able footing were well known; but the immenfe 
weight of hoftile power, againft which Great Bri- 
tain was obliged to bear up on every fide, precluded 
thofe exertions, of which the utility was apparent, 
from being carried to a fufficienc extent, for the 
full accomplifhment of the defign propofed. 

It was not without great dint of management, 
that a fquadron was provided for the purpofe of 
watching the motions of the Dutch on their coaft. 
They were employed in equipping a number of 
their ftouteft fhips, for the protection of a large 
fleet of merchantmen, bound to the Northern Sea, 
The command of them was given to Admiral Zout- 
man, a refolute and experienced feaman. The force 
he had, confifted of eight fhips of the line, from 
feventy four to fifty four guns, ten frigatcs, and 
fome other armed veflels. Moft of their frigates 
were very large, and carried an uncommon weight 
of metal. 

The Britith fquadron was commanded by Admi- 
ral Hyde Parker, a veteran officer, of noted intre- 
pidity. He was, at this time, convoying the 
homeward bound trade from the Baltic, amounting 
to upwards of an bundred fail. Onthe sth of Au- 
guft, he fell in with the Dutch fquadron on the 
Dogger Bank, accompanying a numerous ficet of 


merchantinen going to the Baltic. As foon as Ad- 
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voy, by détaching moft of his frigates for its pre» 
tection, he bore away to the enemy. His ftrengtly 
ponfifting of an old eighty gun hip, that carried no 
heavier metal thana fifty, an old fixty, that had been 
difcharged, but lately refitted for fervice, two fe- 
.Nenty-fours, a fixty-four, and a fifty ; to which he 
was obliged to add a frigate of forty-four guns, in 
order to fupply the inequality of his line of battle 
in number to that of the enemy. 

“The action began at eight in the’ morning, with- 
in lefs than mutket-fhot diftance. It lafted near 
fout hours, with equal bravery on each fide. ‘The 
fire from the Englifh fquadron was kept up with 
uncommon fpirit, and did dreadful execution ; 
fome of the fhips difcharged above two thoufand 
fhot. The Dutch frigates feconded their line with 
great refolution, by taking fuch pofitions, as enab- 
led them to rake the Britith fhipping ; which, for 
want of an adequate proportion of frigates, could 
not affuil the enemy in the like manner. 

But, notwithflanding this deficiency, the Dutch 
frigates were, in a thort time, filenced, and com- 
pelicd to withdraw. In the mean time, both fqua- 
drons had received fo much damage, that about 
neon they were become equally unmanageable. 
The Britith Admiral ufed his utmoft skill to keep 
the fhips in a line, and to continue the ation 3 but 
found it impracticable. The Dutch were in the 
fame fituation. After laying to a confiderable time 
near each other, the Dutch having fuffered moft, 
did not think it advifcable to renew the engage- 
ment, and in order to fave the convoy, of which 
they had charge, and which was of immenfe value, 
they took ‘the refolution to bear away with it to the 
Texel. 

But though the Dutch fquadron effected an 


efcape, it was in fo fhattered a condition, that it 
OR bs noe ee . eee, oo y ‘lik aa sem, a 
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with the utmoft difficulty brought into port by the 
help of the many frigates that fortunately attended 
it, One of the jargeft thips, Mounting  fe- 
Venty guns, went to the battom in the night after 
the ation ; and mot of the reft were rendered to- 
tally unferviceable. 


lih and the Dutch for upwards of a century. The 
valour and emulation difplayed by both Parties was. 
in no wife inferior to that which had been exerted 
y their refpedtive anceftors, when contending for 
the empire of the Ocean, in the days of Cromwell 
and Charles the Second. ; 
The flain and wounded on board of the Britith 
{quadron, amounted to about four hundred and fit. 
Fy, among whom were feveral officers of very fupe- 
Tior merit; but the fame lift on board of the Dutch 
thips, though endeavoured to be concealed, was well 
nown to exceed a thoufand. 
The victory was indifputably on the fide of the 
Britith Admiral. He Temained with his {quadron 


voy, and thefe were compelled to drop the profe- 
cution of their voyage, and make the bet of their 
way to their feparate homes, 

This was the fevereft difappointment that could 
have befallen the Dutch 3 in this fleet were center. 
ed the hopes and refources of the mercantile claf- 
tes, which had been at a vaft expence in fitting it 
out for its ufual dettination to the northern parts of 
Europe ; they now faw themfelves totally excluded 
.from that principal fund of their commercial opu- 
lence, and obliged, to their 8reat mortification, to 
have recourfe to the affiftance of France for protec- 
tion on their own coafts. 
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The ‘States General of the Seven United Pro~ 
vinces, were fully fenfible of ali thefe calamities ; 
but they prudently buried them in filence, and ad- 
verted only to theneceffity of reviving the courage 
of the public, and preventing any popular defpon- 
dency. The valour of thofe officers and men who 
had fought in the late action was extolled in the 
warmeft terms; honours and rewards were decreed 
to them in the moft ample and generous manner, 
and nothing was forgotten to imprefs the world with 
the higheft fenfe of their merit, and to excite a fpi- 
rit of emulation throughout the people. 

‘The glory and fuccefs of this engagement were 
duly acknowledged in England: but heavy com- 
plaints were made that a fufficient force had not 
been affigned to Admiral Parker for the purpofes 
that might have been accomplifhed on this occa- 
fion. Had his fquadron been properly reinforced, 
which it was afferted might have been done, no 
doubt was entertained, from his known bravery and 
abilities, that a total deftruction, or capture of the 
Dutch fquadron and convoy, would have been the 
confequence. 

On the return of the Britith fquadron to the ° 
Nore, the fervice done to the public by the Admi- 
ral, was noticed in the moft diftinguifhed manner, 
The king honoured him with a vifit, and treated 
him with thofe marks of attention and regard to 
which he was fo eminently intitled. 

During the remainder of the year, the ports of 
Holland were completely blocked up, and their 
trade intercepted from the moft beneficial quarters. 
The Dutch who had not for a century experienced 
any of the diftrefles arifing from a naval war, now 
felt them to a great extent. The commonality, up- 
on which of courfe they chiefly fell, was loud and 
ungovernable in its murmurs ; and it was for fome 
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time imagined, that the hardfhips under which it 
laboured, would have produced internal commo- 
tions of a dangerons nature. Certain itis, that no 
little alarm was excited, and that the difcontents 
were fo general, that fufpicions of that kind did not 
appear intirely void of foundation. ; 
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CHAP. LX, 


The French defeated at. Ferfey.—Siege of Minorcam 
Naval Operations in the Channel. 


1781. 


EVER had the intrigues of France been fo 
fuccefsful againft Great Britain as in the prefent 
war. She had contrived to kindle an unextinguifh- 
able flame in the Britifh colonies. She had perfuad- 
ed Spain, againft the clear intereft of that monar- 
chy, to unite with her in afferting their indepen- 
dence. She had involved the feven United Pro- 
vinces in a quarrel with their ancient and fureft al- 
ly. She had drawn all Europe into a confederacy 
for the deftruétion of the naval power of this coun- 
try, and had deprived ir of all its allies, and al- 
moft-of all its well-withers, ‘ 
In the midft of this ftgrm, Britain feemed, how~ 
ever, to brave itsenemies, not only by the great- 
nefs of the fpirit with which the encountered them, 
but no lefs by the prodigious multiplicity of her 
refources. Inthe beginning of the year Eighty- 
one, the maritime ftrength of all Europe was 
drawh out againft her ; but the lift of her fleets 
and armies afforded them no reafon to hope that her 
power was on the decline. Her internal defence 
was provided for in fuch a manner, as precluded 
all expe€fations of making the leaft impreffion upon 
this ifland. She had numerous forces in the Fatt 
and Weft Indies, and was making the moft vigo- 
rous efforts in America. Her navy was on the moft 
formidable footing, confifting of no lefs than four 
hundred and thirty veffels, in moft excellent condi~ 
tion, and manned with the beft and braveft feame 
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in Europe, even by the confeffion of her very ene- 
mies. 

The fleets of France, Spain and Holland did hard- 
ly more than equal thofe of Great Britain in number, 
“but were far inferior to them in goodnefs of con- 
ftrudtion. The failors, thofe of Holland excepted, 
were chiefly compoted of land{men, unufed to, and 
averfe to that element on which they were compel~ 
led to ferve. France, with all its exertions, did 
not reckon more than two hundred and fixty-four 
veffels of all rates; and Spain not upwards of ong 
hundred andtwenty-four; Holland counted batfixty, 

The refidue of ‘European fnarine in actual com- 
miffion among thofe powers who formed the armed 
neutrality, amounted to no more than eighty thips 
of all fizes, Of thole, twenty-nine belonged to Ruf- 
" fia, thirty to Sweden, and twenty-five to Denmark. 
Such were the eftimates of the naval force of the 
maritime powers in Europe, about the commence- 

ment of the year eighty-one. : 

France in the mean time was meditating how 

to avail herfelf of the advantages accruing fromm 
. the potent confederacy in her favour, She had hither- 
to been foiled in Cvery enterprize of moment. Say- 
ing fome inconfiderable fuccefies in the Weft In- 
dies, her arms had been worfted every where. Note 
withftanding the parade with which her fleets, in 
conjunction with thofe of Spain, had appeared an 
the Britith coatt, nothing of the leaft confequence 
had hitherto been effeéted, The only attempt fhe 
had ventured to make in the channel, was on the 
ifland of Jerley, lying in fight of her own thore; 
and in that fhe had completely failed. : 

Thé remembrance of this failure, and the dif. 
grace of having manifefted to the world her inabi- 
jity to difpoflets the Englith of an ifle fituated at 
her very doors, induced her at the opening of this 
year, to repeat an attempt, which Europe teftifi- 
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ed its utmoft furprize, that France fhould 

difcontinued till fhe had fuceeeded. ° : . 
The perfon pitched upon to conduct this enter. - 


prize, was the Baron de Rullecourt, aman of cou- 


ever have 


«rege, but of a fierce and violent difpofition. He’ 


had been fecond in command upon the preceding 
attempt. The eforce entrufted to him confifted of 
two thoufand chofen men. With thofe he embarked 
in very tempeftuous weather, hoping, from this: 
‘gircumftance, that as an invafion would not be ex~ 
pected, he might be able to furprize the garrifon. 
Many of his tranfports being difperfed by the 
ftorm, he was obliged to feek fhelter with the re- 
mainder among fome iflands, in the proximity of 
Jerfey.. As foon as the weather grew’ calmer, he: 


- feized the opportunity of a dark night, to effect a 


landing at a place called Grouville, where he made. * 
prifoners a party of militia. From hence he pro- 
ceeded with the utmoft diligence to St. Helier’s, the 
capital of the ifland, about three miles diftant : he 
came upon it fo unexpectedly, that he feized on a 
body of men that guarded it, together with the com- 
manding officer and the magiftrates of the ifland. . 
He then drew up a capitulation, the terms of 
which. were, that the ifland fhould be forthwith fur- 
rendered to France, and the garrifon be fent to Eng- - 
land. He required inftant compliance, threatening, 
upon refufal, immediate deftruction to the town, 
The Deputy Governor and Magiftrates reprefented 
to him, that being in his power, no authority sof 
theirs could any longer be valid, and that the troops 
could of courfe refufe obedience to them. But the 
French commander perfifting in his requifition, and 
menaces, the capitulation was figned, in order to 
prevent him from carrying them into execution. 
Having gained this point, Baron Rullecourt ad- 


+yanced to Elizabeth caftle, near the town, which . 
he fummoned to furrender in virtue of the capitue 
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lation figned by the Deputy Governor, whom h® 
compelled to accompany him; but the garrifon re- 
turned him a peremptory refufal, and made fo vi- 

orous a difcharge of their artillery upon hin that 
fe was obliged to withdraw into the town. 

The Britith troops ftationed in the ifland, on being 
apprized of what was paffing, affembled in the mean 
while from every quarter, under the command of 
Major Pierfon; who on being required by the 
French commander to fubmit, returned for anlwetgg- 
that if the French themfelves did not lay down their 
arms within twenty minutes, he would attack them, 

In confequence of this meflage, after making a 
very able difpofition of his troops, he charged the 
¢nemy with fo much impetuofity, chat in leis than 
half an hour they were tot#ily routed, and driven 
from the houfes they had occupied, into the mar. 
ket-place, where they endeavoured to make a Mand. 

Baron Rullecourt enraged at a refiftance, which 
-he had not expected, forgot the magnanimity for 
which the French officers are fo juftly renowned, fo, 
far as to force the captive Governor to attend him to. 
the fpot of ation, declaring that he fhould partake 
of the fame danger as himfelf: that gentleman 
was compelled to ftand by his fide during the con- 
fic in-the market-place : but it was quickly termi- 
nated ; the French were foon broken on‘all fides, 
the Baron himfelf mortally wounded, and the next 
in command obliged to deliver up himfelf and his 
party prifoners of war, in order to avoid being cut 
to pieces. 

The fplendor of this fuccefs was greatly clouded 
by the death of that gallant young officer, to whofe 
conduct it was chiefly owing. Major Pierfon un- 
happily fell by one of the laft difchaiges from the 
French, He was but in the twenty-iith year of his 
age. His lofs was deeply lamented not only by the 
troops and inhabitants of Teriev. but by the whole 
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nation. The military abilities which he had dif. 

-played.on this occafion, juftified the higheft pre- 
firmpsions of what he might have proved, had he 
bee's fo fortunate as to furvive. 

“Of the whole force that landed upon the. ifland, 
amounting to upwards of eight hundred men, not 
one efcaped. They were all cither killed or taken. 
What added. greatty to the honour of the Britith 
troops, they were chiefly new levies, few of whom 

bad ever been in action. 

“"" This fecond detcat of the French at Jerfey, was 
no.fmall mortification to their miniftry, which had 
long been earneftly defirous of mattering that and 
the neighbouring ifland of Guernfey. fe grieved 
them the more, as it proved, that notwithftanding 
they both lay in the perpetual view of France, they 
were objects of defiance, much inare than of acqui- 

‘fition to that monarchy, and might be confidered 
as an invincible argument of the real fuperiority 
Great Britain preferved in the Channel, in {pite of 
the tranfitory parade of the French and Spanith 
ficets. 

Another ifland, however, offered itfelf to their 
eonfideration at this time, of more importance in 
itfelf, and of a more general utility to the further- 
ance of their defigns. This was Minorca, of which 
the conqueft was not only more pra¢ticable, on- ac- 
count of its remotcnefs from afhiftance, but would 
alfo ingratiate them with Spain, and centribute to 
remove the difcontents with which that kingdom 
had been filled againft France, for having drawn it 
into a conteft that had proved hitherto fo expenfive 
and ruinous. 

The formation of this enterprize took place ear- 
Jy .in the year, but was for fome time retarded by 
the length of the preparations it required. They 
were not completcd till towards the clofe of June, 
when M. de Guichen failed from Breft. at the head 
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of a fquadron cenfifting of the moft formidable 
thips in the French navy: they were eighteen in 
numher, five of which cartied one hundred and ten 
guns. They were joined at Cadiz by thirty Spaaith 
thips of the line, and a large number of tranf{ports, 
carrying a body of ten thouland regular troops. 

Great Britain had now fo many objects to eme 
ploy her attention, and they were all of fuch mo- 
ment, that a fufficient flrength could not be cal. 
lectec in time to prevent the junction and intended | 
movements of the French and Spaniards, at. the | 
period and diftance at which they were made— 
They left Cadiz about the end of July, and landed 
their forces at Minorca the twentieth of Augutt, 
Here they were fhortly after joined by about fix 
thoufand French from Toulon. The combined army 
of both Crowns was under the command of the 
Duke of Crillon, a French General of great repu- 
tation, : 

It was the fate of Minorca, at this junéture, to 
be totally unable to make any effectual rcfiftance 
again fo powerful an enemy. The garrifon con- 
filted only of four regiments, two of them Britith, 
and two Hanoverians : they were excellent troops, 
and commanded by two Generals of the higheft 
abilities and bravery, General Murray, and Sir 
William Draper, both of whom had in happier 
times remarkably diftinguifhed themfelves, the tirft 
in North America, the fecond in the Eait Indies. — 
But the foldiers were fickly, and from that reafon, 
as well as the fusallnefs of their number, inade- 
quate to the defence that would be neceflary againtt 
fuch a multitude of affailants. From thefe caufes, 
much more than from the vigour and efforts of the 
befiegers, it was fi 1 forefeen, that the prelerva- 
tion of Minorca would prove a very difficult, if not 
an impracticable undertaking : efpecially when the 
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obftructions in the way of all fuccour were taken 
into confideration. 

While the troops of France and Spaiti were lay- 
ing fiege to Minorca, by the taking of which they 
propoted to give a final blow to the Britith power 
in the Meditertanean, it was determined, in order 
to difplay the ftrength of the Houfe of Bourbon, 
that their fleets fhould at the very fame time attack 
thofe of Great Britain on her own coat. To this 
purpofe, the combined fquadrons having been rein- 
forced on their way, entered the channel about the 
middle of Auguit, to the number of more than 
feventy fail, about fifty of which were of the linc. 

Their intent was to intercept the great commer- 
cial fleets cxpe&ed home at this feafon of the year, 
and to prevent the failing of thofe that were bound 
to the Britifh fettlements abroad. As their multi- 
tude enabled them to ftretch acrofs the entrance of 
the Channel, it was refolved in England, notwith- 
ftanding their vaft fuperiority, that the naval force 
then in readineis, cunfifting’ of thirty fhips of the 
line, fhould proceed immediately to fea, and en- 
counter all dangers for the proteétion of the home- 
bound ficets. 

Admiral Darby, who commanded the Britith 
fleet, prepared accordingly for the execution of his 
orders ; and the utmoft alacrity and determination 
to fecond him, was manifefted by his officers and 
men: but he was detained by contrary winds in 
To:bay till the middle of September ; during which 
time the encmy remained in poffeffion of the fea ad- 
Jacent to the Weft of England, and the South 
of Ireland; and occafioned no little alarm for the 
fecurity of the trade returning from Jamaica and 
the Leeward iflands. 

The wind ftill confining the Britith fleet in Tor- 
bay, the French and Spanith Admirals, on infor- 
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ety of attacking it in that pofition. Don Vincent 
Doz, one of the Spanith commanders, infifted with 
great ftrenuoufnefs on the difgrace that would at- 
tend the neglect of fuch an opportunity of attack- 
ing the Englifh, with fo fuperior a ftrength as that 
which could now be brought to aét againft them.— 
He offered to be foremoft in the attempt. 

The propofal of this {pirited officer was highly 
applauded by the chief commander of the French, 
M. de Guichen. He looked upon the prefent oc- 
cafion as the moft aufpicious that could be found. 
The principal part of the Britith navy was now 
Plocked up ina bay, from whence there was no 
outlet, and where, if defeated, every fhip mutt 
be taken or deftroyed. It was highly probable, 
onfidering the vatt fuperiority of the combined 
flects, that of Great Britain would be worfted. 
Such an event would at once terminate the war, 
to the utmoft honour and advantage of the Houfe 
of Bourbon and its allies. But were they, on 
the contrary, to decline an engagement, all Eu- 
rope would brand them with timidity, and inter- 
pret their conduét as a tacit acknowledgment of 
the fuperior {kill and courage of the Englith. 

Thefe arguments were ftrongly oppoted, on the 
other hand, by M. de Beautlet, the fecond in com- 
mand to M. de Guichen. He contended that the 
fituation of the Britith flect would enable it to 
fight them at their great difadvantage : they could 
Not attack it in a body, but muft form their line 
a-head, and fall down fingly upon the enemy.— 
This would expofe every fhip to the collected fire 
of the whole Britith fleet, lying faft at anchor, and 
drawn up in fuch a manner, 43 to point all its guns 
at any objeét within its reach. He touched alfa 
on the bad condition of the combined fleets, the 
weak flate of moft of the fhips, the Spanifh efpe- 
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cially, the number of fick, and feveral other dif- 
advantages. 

The reatons he laid before the French and Spa- 
nith commanding officers appeared fo well-founded, 
that it was determined to abandon the defign of at- 
tacking the Britith fleet in Torbay, and to tura 
their attention to the eafier takk of way-laying that 
which was comifig from: the Weft Indies. As it 
confiited. of merchantmen, the taking of it would 
be attended with facility, and the lata to England 
would prove immente. 

With thete intentions, the combined flects bore 
away from the Channel, and ftationed themfelves 
in the track through which the Weft India trade 
was expected ; but the weather became fhortly fo 
tempettuous, that they were obliged to relinquith 
this defign, and make the beit of their way to their 
refpeclive ports. 

n this manner ended their fummer cruize in the 
British teas this year, as it had done the preceding. 
Notwithftanding the motives they alledged for this 
retreat, the majority ef people in Europe attribu- 
ted it to their averfenefs to rifk a decifive engage- * 
meat with the Britith fleet. |The opinion became 
general, that cither their thips were detectively con- 
ftructed, or ill found in proper requifites, if not 
both ; and that they were, at the fame time, man- 
ped with people in whom their commancers durft 
not place much confidence. 

In the mean time, the Britith mercantile fleets ar- 
rived fafe from every quarter, to the great mortifi- 
cation of both France and Spain. As their finances 
began to totter more than ever, they had exerted 
themfelves to cut off thote refources for the profe- 
cution of the war arifing through the prodigious 
importations of wealth from the tranfmarine potlef 
fions of Great Britain. It was not, therefore, with- 
rap: Pee ey Pee oe eer am Sed Preneh minit@ry beheld. 
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its efforts to this effential purpofe fo completely, 
and fo reiteratedly fruftrated by an enemy, whofé 
humiliation they were confcious would never be ac- 
complithed by any othef means.. 

In order to balance the failure of this defign, it 
was refolved to give the fulleit fupport to thofe that 
were profecuting elfewhere. Large reinforcements 
of troops, and great quantities of provifions, naval 
and military ftores, were with all diligence prepa- 
ted for the various parts of the world where the 
war was waging. ‘The convoy was fo numerous, 
and of fuch value and importance, that M. de Gui- 
chen was commiffioned to accompany it till out of 
danger of being intercepted, with twenty of the 
largeft thips of the line that could be provided.— 
Five of them mounted one hundred and ten guns, 

Thefe’ preparations did not however efcape the 
vigilance of the Brith minittry. A ftrong fquad. 
ton was difpatched under Admiral Kempenfelt, to 
cut off this convoy, of which the arrival at the dif- 
ferent places of its deftination, would have proved 
highly injurious to the Britith intereft in thofe 
parts. He fell in with it on the twelfth of Decem-+ 
hee. eighty-one. Happily for him, the tran{ports 
had been parted from the men of war by a violent 
florm. This enabled him to capture above twenty 
of them : the want of frigates prevented the taking 
of many more. 

Moft of the remaining part of the convoy was in 
confequence difperfed, and obliged to put back, — 
But Admiral Kempenfelt, on reconnoitring the 
force of the enemy, found it fo fuperior to his own, 
that it would have been the height of imprudence 
to have ventured an engagement. As he had but 
twelve fhips of the line, he declincd the conteft, 
and withdrew into pert. 

The value of the prizes he had taken was very 
confiderable : they were laden with all kind of 1- 
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ticles requifite for land and fea. fervice, and with afl 
manner,#f provifions and neceffaries. Near two 
thouG@id foldiers and failors were made prifoners. 

_S8t notwithftanding the greatnefs of the difap- 
: peintment to France by the lofs of fo material a pro- 
‘portion of this convoy, the facility with which, as 
‘at was afferted, the whole might have been ‘cap- 
tured, and the heavy blow that would thereby have 
been given to the enemy, revived the clamours 
that had been raifed on occafion of the fight between 
Admival Parker and the Dutch. The fame ne- 
gle&t, ic was complained, had again prevented the 
completeft fuccefs from being obtained. Had a 
fufficient ftrength bcen employed, a’ victory of the 
moft decifive confequence might have been gained ; 
and inftead of part of the convoy, the whole would 
propel have been taken, together with the fleet 

y which it was accompanied. 
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CHAP. LxL 
Military Operations in Carolina, under Lord Rawdon, 
3 1781. : 
es thefe tranfactions in the various parts” 


of the world that were become the fcenes of ° 
this extenfive war, it was drawing to a crifis in that 
country where it firft broke out, and had hitherto 
been carried on with fo much obftinacy, and yet with 
fo little tendency to a decifion. ; 

The obligation under which Lord Cornwallis’ 
found himfelf to retire to Wilmington, after the 
victory he had obtained at Guildford over General 
Greene, was an alaiming evidence of the infur- . 
mountable difficulties of his fituation. It embold- 
ened the American General to direét his operations 
to thofe parts of South Carolina of which the Britith 
troops had taken poffeffion; not doubting but he 
thould be able, by haraffing them, and cutting off 
their fupplies and communication with their princi- 
pal pofts, to.compel them to abandon thofe they 
occupied in the upper countries, and to withdraw 
for fafety to their garrifons on the fea-coaft. ; 

Lord Cornwallis, on fetting out in queft of the 
Americans, previous to the action at Guildford, 
had left Lord Rawdon at the head of the Britifh 
forces in the interior part of South Carolina, On 
the retreat of the Britifh army to Wilmington, 
General Greene being reinforced, and having re- 
frethed his troops, and collected the people that 
had been difperfed in that engagement,’ refolved to 
march towards Camden, where Lord Rawdon was 
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then: pofted. Another body of Americans advan- 
ced from another quarter, to make a diverfion, and 
induce him to divide his force. 

But it was too {mail to fuffer a divifion. He 
thought it moft prudent to collect into one body 
the whole of it, and to make a ftand on the fpot he 
occupied againft Gencral Greene, whatever his 
ftrength might be. His fituation was, however, 
extremely preearious. His provifions were fo much 
‘reduced, that he was compelled to decline the af- 
fiftance of a body of Loyalifts, that offered their 
fetvices on this occafion, froin abfolute inability to 

aintatn them. ae 

~"Ony hé arrival of General Gréené; he was fur- 
the: obliged to contract his pofts, and to keep on 
the defenfive. ‘he detachments he had recalled . 

_could not join him, a ftrong body of Americans 
‘having taken’ poffeffion of the paffes that led to 
‘Camden, and a powerful addition being daily caper: 
ted to the American army. 

Jn this dangerous fituatiou, Lord Rawdon took 
‘the rcfolution to attack the American General, be- 
fore his reinforcements were arrived. The latter, 
confiding in his fuperiority, had. already taken the 
like determination, and had detached a part of his 
force. to efcort a train of artillery to his camp. 

Lord Rawdon being apprized of this movement, 
‘feized that opportunity to affai him. His whole 
ftrength amounted tono more than a thoufand men. 
“The Americans were encamped at two miles dif- 

“tance, on the brow cf a rocky fteep, known by the 
name of Hobkirk Till: they were guarded on 
the left by a deep fwamp: it was on this fide the: 

_attack was intended, as it was imagined they would 
be lefs on their guard, from the difficulty of ap- 
proaching them. 


At ten in the morning of the twenty. filth of ° 
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round this fwamp widifcovered, and entered a wooel 
bordering ups’ ¢ nemy’s left wing. From 
hence they ruthed upon ‘it with fo much fudden- 
nefs and impetuofity, that“ it was inftantly thrown 
into diforder, and driven to the -main body. But 
the great fuperiority of number énabled the Ame- 

“ricans to rally, and to make a very refolute ftand : 
their artillery arriving at this moment, did alfo great 
execution, and the fight continued doubtful during 
fome time. nee 

The front of the Americans proving very in- 
commodious from its extent, Lord Rawdon, in 
order to prevent them from furrounding him, was 
obliged to bring all his troops into one line. Not- 
withftanding its thinnefs, they charged the enemy 
with fuch fury, that they were at length broken 
and put to flight. They were not puriued, how. 
ever, farther than three miles, as Lord Rawdog 
had but a finall body of horfe, and his infantry was 
too much fatigued to continue the purfuitwith fafe- 
ty againft fuch very fuperior numbers. ; 

‘The Americans withdrew beyond a creek twelve 
miles diftant from the field of battle. Here they 
pofted themfelyes on a ftrong ground, in appre- 
henfion of a {econd attack. Wheir lofs was very 
confiderable, when the fmall number that engaged 
them is confidered. It amounted, in killed and 
taken, to no lefs than fix hundred; a proportion 
that excceded half the victorious army. 

The lofs on the fide of the Britith troops was 
about two hundred and fifty flain and wounded: 
but the impofibility of fupplying the place of thofe 
that fell, or were difabled, rendered it very heavy. 
Lord Rawdon had been obliged, in order to en- 
counter the enemy, to arm the very drummers, 
and all the attendants on the army. He had now 
hardly eight hundred men left, while the enemy 
Was hourly receiving additional firength, 

; M- This 
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This vidtory, though fo complete in itfelf, was 
of no teat fervice to the Britifh caufe. Like that of 
Guil@faf, it proved the courage and abilities of 
he Vidtors, but produced no benefits to them. It 
emmed, on the contrary, to have accelerated the 
‘defign that Lad been fome time in agitation in thofe 
parts of Carolina that were awed into fubmiffion by 
the Britifh aims: they all at once fhook off their’ 
obedience, and openly declared againft Britain. 

Lord Rawdon now faw himfelf invefted on every 
fide. General Greene, with an increafing force, 
was pofted in his front, and ftrong parties of 
the enemy lay in his rear. In thefe circumftances, 
he judged it more advifable to wait the relief that 
was promifed him, than to expofe his {mall army, 
if it could deferve fuch a name, to the hazard of 
being put between two fires, by quitting the poft 
he occupied. : 

The affiftance he expected confifted of little more 
than five hundred men, headed by Colonel Watfon, 
This officer, in order to join Lord Rawdon, was 
obliged to undertake a long and laborious march 
through a country full of rivers and fwamps, which 
he found the greateft difficulty to crofs. After 
coafting the great river Santee almoft to its mouth, 
he pafled it, and refumed his march towards its 
confluence with the Congarce, where he croffed it 
‘once more, before he could effect his junction with 
Lord Rawdon. The hardfhips and obftructions 
furmounted in this march did fingular honour to 
Colonel Watfon, 

The arrival of this reinforcement enabled Lord 
Rawdon to. undertake the retreat that was now be- 
come neceffary trom Camden, where he was pofted 
in the midft of enemies, without the leaft expec- 
tation of receiving any further fuccours. Before 
he proceeded on this defign, he refolved, how- 
eae” | pipe apenda l ocek: a iat Meiecue Ns ae, we Sdaed: tee dd cad” cates 9a 
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frefh attempt upon General Greene. But this wary 
officer, on receiving notice of Colonel Watfon’s 
arrival, withdrew from his poft, well conjecturing 
that_it would be attacked ; and took another of fo 
much ftrength, that it was deemed, upon infpection, 
too difficult to be attempted, 

On -the ninth of May, eighty-one, the Britith 
troops left Camden, bringing off with them their 
provifions, and the ftores of moft value, and de- 
itroying the refidue. They proceeded leifurely on 
their march, in order to give time to fuch of their 
adherents as chofe to accompany them, to carry off 
their effects and moveable property. The enemy. 
endeavoured to harafs them, but were quickly re- 
pulfed, 

The intention of Lord Rawdon was, while: ma- 
king this retreat, to relieve fuch pofts as were at- 
tacked by the enemy. The principal of them was 
called Motte’s Houfe, which was clofely befieged 
by the Americans, and vigoroufly defended by 
Captain Macpherfoa. Its fituation rendered it of 
much importance; but he had the mortification to 
find that it bad fallen into the hands of the enemy, 
with feveral others in the neighbourhoad, 

The troops under Lord Rawdon crofled the Santee 
at Nelfon’s Ferry, on the thirteenth of May. In 
this pofition he covered the country adjacent to 
Charleftown, and could wait in fafety for reinforce- 
ments. Here he was joined by a confiderable de- 
tachment, which induced him to make a movement 
forward into the upper.ceuntry, where the enemy 
was now expected te renew his operations; but he 
was foon obliged to fufpend his defign for the pre- 
fent, and to retire nearer to Charleftewn, upon re- 
ceiving intelligence that General Greene was com- 
ing down upon him in great force. 

The defection throughout this province was now 
hecome fo general, that little or no confidence could 
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bé"placed any where. The capital was full of dif 
affected, who feemed evidently to wait with impa- 
tience for an opportunity of throwing off the mak, 
and openly joining with the enemy. 

While the Britith affairs were in this critical 
pofture, General Greene refolved to attack the poft 
at Ninety-fix. Its diftance, and the difficulty of 
relieving it were fuch, that the Americans enter- 
tained no doubt of maftering it, was no other me- 

’ thod ufed but to cut off its jupplies. 

Lord Rawdon concurring in the fame idea, and 
convinced of the prefent impracticability of fuc~ 
couring that place, fent word to the commanding 
officer to abandon it, and to retire to Augufta, which 
was the neareft poft he could with fafety remove to, 
while the enemy occupied all the interjacent coun- 
try between Ninety-fix and the Britith army. 

But the Americans guarded all the roads and 
paffes with fo much vigilance, and the inhabitants 
were fo inveterate in their difaffection, that no mef- 
fages could reach that garrifon, It was however 
under the command of a very brave and able officer, 
Colonel Cruger; and the defence was fo refolute, 
that the enemy foon began to apprehend that want 
of provifions alone would compel it to furrender. 

In the mean time a body of troops arrived at 
Charleftown from Ireland, confifting of three com- 
plete regiments. The dangerous fituation of the 
province was a fufficient motive with Lord Corn- 
wallis, to whofe orders they were affigned, to put 
them under the command of Lord Rawdon, 

He now fet forward from Charleftown, at the 
head of about three thoufand men, intending to di- 
rect his motions in fuch wife, as to force the Ame- 
rican Gencral to an engagement. His march, on 
this account, was circutious, in order to prevent 
the enemy’s retreat, and at the fame time to op- 
pofe any reinforcements that might be on their way 
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from NorthCarolina and Virginia, the two provinces 
on the affiftance.of which the American General 
principally relied. 

Upon information of Lord Rawdon’s approach, 
General Greene took immediately the determina- 
tion to hazard an ailault upon the fort at Ninety- 
fix. No other means were left to carry it, as the 
daily expectation of the Britifh army’s arrival, af- 
forded no more time for the continuation of a ree 
gular fiege. 

The aflault was made accordingly on the nine 
teenth of June, before the break of day. It was 
conducted with great intrepidity on the part of the 
Americans; but they met with fo undaunted a re- 
fiftance, that after a long and fevere conflict, they 
were entirely repulfed, with a confiderable lofs.— 
Some of their beft officers and foldiers fell in this 
attempt. : ay 

Lord Rawdon arriving the next day, found the 
American army had Jeft its encampment, and re- 
tired to a ftrong ground beyond Bath River, at fix. 
teen miles diftance. The great fatigue undergone by 
the Britihh troops in the long and expeditious march 
they had taken to come up with the enemy, did 
not prevent thera from fetting out in purfuit of him 
that very evening. . For the greater celerity, they 
threw offevery incumbrance: but notwith{tanding 
their fpeed, the Americans had previoufly. gained 
fo much way, that it was impoftible to overtake 
them, fo rapid and continual was their fight. 

Notwithitanding the retreat of the enemy, the 
hoftile difpofition of the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ninety-fix, rendered it necedlary to 
relinquifh that poft. The few Loyalifts in thofe parts 
were taken under the protection of the army, 
as at Camden, and removed with it to the country 


more adjacent to Charleftown, where they were 
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eated by the encmy, cquivalent in value to thofe 
they were now obliged to. abandon. 

While thele arrangements were taking place, 

Lord Rawdon feleéted about one thoufand of his 
beft troops, with which he determined to go im- 
mediately in queft of the flying enemy. Another 
body of troops was directed to meet him at an ape 
pointed time and place; but while it was on its 
march for this purpofe, the alarm that was {pread 
of the {peedy arrival of a French {quadron, with a 
number of troops, raifed fo much apprehenfion at 
Charleflown, that it was recalled for the protection 
of this capitak. oo, 
Lard:Rawdon, who had been informed of the 
march of this detachment to his affittance by the 
ofhcer who commanded ir, was advancing with the 
utmoit {peed to the place of appointment. Ad- 
‘vice was fent him of its recal, but the letter that 
was addrefled to him to this purport, was inter- 
cepted by General Greene; who being apprized at 
the fame time of the finall force with which he had 
moved from Nintty-fix, refalved to way-lay and 
furround him, before he could be warned of his 
danger. 

‘Happily for Lord Rawdon, the recal of the de» 
tachment was countermanded; and his motions 
were fo expeditious, that he reached the fpor 
where he expeéted to meet it two days before 
it was to arrive. This cireumflance enabled 
him to difcover that the enemy was approaching . 
in great force. Part of his cavalry, however, ven- 
turing out too far, in expectation of meeting the 
promifed fuecour, were circumvented by a large 

body of American horfe and foot, and made pri- 


foners. 





the heavier a lofs to Lord Rawdon, as 
the major part of his cavalry, upoa 
“uy depended for the procurine of in- 
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formation in a country, where, from the malevo+ 
lent difpofition of the people, he could truft to no- 
thing but ocular evidence. He now found himfelf 
totally difappointed in the objec of his expedition, 
But as it was indifpenfibly fequifite to join the 
troops that were coming to his affiftance, in order 
to prevent them from being overpowered by the 
enemy, he proceeded with all diligence towards 
Orangeburgh, where he conjectured they were now 
arrived. ; 

But in his march to this place he had various 
impediments to conquer.—Colonel Lee, an Ame- 
rican officer of great activity, lay on the oppofite 
banks of Congaree Creek, with a ftrong corps of 
cavalry and markfmen. The fords were difficult, 
and purpofely embaraffed with fallen trees, and the 
places of landing on the other fide were fteep and 
rocky. The enemy had broken down’ the bridge, 
and kept a guard wherever there was a pofbility of. 
croffing. 

The only method left to effeét one was by fur- 
prife. To this intent, in the middle of the day, 
while the intenfenefs of the heat feemed to fufpend 
all military operations, the Britifh troops fuddenly 
advanced to the river. A chofen party waded over 
with great quicknefs, and attacked the enemy with 
fo much courage and impetuofity, that they were 
totally difperfed, and a paflage cleared for thofe 
that followed. ; 

Arriving at Orangeburgh, Lord Rawdon was 
joined, according to his expectation, by a com- 
plete regiment, under the command of Colonel 
/ Styfart. General Greene, on the other hand, hoping 
to overtake him before this junétion was effected, 
had ufed the utmoft fpeed in following him over 
the Congaree Creek, and was now within a few 
miles, at the head of a very confiderabie ‘force, 
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compofed of ftrong reinforcements of American re+ 
gulars, and a large body of horfe. 

But having examined the fituation and coun- 
tenange of the Britith troops, he foon altered the 
intention he had formed of attacking them ; and, 
notwithftanding his fuperiority, did not think it 
advilable to rifk an engagement with fo well dif- 
ciplined a force as he now {aw collected to face 
him; he decamped in the night of the tenth of 
July, and repaffed the Congaree with fo much pre- 
cipitation, that he was quite out of reach when 
Lord Rawdon was made acquainted with the route 
he had taken. : 

.. The exceffive heat of the fubfequent weather, 
put an end to the campaign in Carolina for the pre- 
dent, Satisfied with having effected a retreat, Gene- 
ral Greene, after taking a fecure pofition on the 
high-lands eaft of the river Santee, difpofed the 
remainder of his forces in fuch -a manner, as to 
form:a chain of communication between them, to 
the intent of checking any attempt on. the part of 
. the Britith troops. Thefe, notwithftanding their 
fuccefles in the field, were circumferibed within 
much narrower limits than at the commenceinent 
of the campaign. Auguita, in Georgia, had been 
retaken, and moft of that province recovered by 
the Americans: they were alfo matters of the upper 
Carolinas, while the former were confined to the 
diftricts bordering on the fea. 

Such was the iffue of the victories and furprifin 
exertions made by the Britifh commanders, ad 
their officers and people, during the fevere courfe 
of fervice they underwent this memorable year in 
the Southern Colonies. The hardthips they en- 
dured were fuch as experience only could have 
proved that human nature was capable of fup- 
porting. The extremes of fatioue. hunecr. and 
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thirft, were: through continual repetitions become 
habitual to them, ‘and they were in a manner 
familiarifed with al the wants and miferies in- 
cident to hoftilities of the moft deftruétive and 
ruinous nature. In many of their expeditions, 
their very fubfiftence was cafual, and chiefly de- 
pended upon the accidental difcovery. of fcanty fup« 
‘plies of food. It was only by dint -of fearching, 
they were able to find them among a people, wha, 
from their inveteracy, induftrioufly fought :to de- 
ptive them of every means of fuftenance, and care~ 
fully concealed all the provifions they had to fpare, 
for the ufe of their adverfaries. 

But it was precifcly from the very greatnefs 
of thefe exertions, that thinking people drew the 
moft alarming prefages with regard to the. caufe 
for which they were difplayed. Their imutility, 
or rather their fatal confequences, became daily 
more vifible, in the lofs of thofe numbers of 
brave men who fell in the field, or became the 
victims of an inaufpicious climate, whcre as many 
perithed through its baneful influence, as by the 
chances of war. 

It was equally a matter of aftonifhment and morti- 
fication to miniftry, that fuch fpiric and fufferings 
fhould produce no effect in forwarding the main object 
in contemplation. The enemy ftill continued unfub- 
dued andundifinayed. His perfeverance was equal to 
every trial, and his refolution feemed to increafe 
in proportion to the endeavours that were made to 
overcome it. Lofles and defeats, inftead of def- 
pondency and dread, excited his refentment and 
obftinacy : every advantage obtained over him de- 
manded frefh fuccefles to fupport and confirm it, 
and occafioned, on his part, additional efforts to 
fruftrate it. ; 

A conteft of fuch a defcription could not fail 
beine attended with uncommon and unforefeen 
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’ diffeulties. The character of the people, and 
the nature of the country, feemed equally ftub- 

orn and unconquerable, and calculated to con- 
etibute reciprocally to their joint defence. Againft 
fuch an enemy, the valour and refources that would 
elfewhere have proved irrefiftible, were neceflarily 
precarious; as their effects here depended upon 
caufes of a peculiar and and local caft, and -ope~ 
rating in a manner, which, as it was unufual and 
new, could hardly at fo vat a diftance, have been 
either forefeen or prevented. sc 
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Campaign of Lord Cornwallis in Virginia. — Engages 
ment between the Britifh and French flests off that 
Coaft— Capitulation at York Town. i . 

fs ‘ ¥7816 : 

URING the operations of the forces under 

Lord Rawdon in Carolina, Lord Cornwallis 
had for a time been compelled to remain at Wil- 
mington, through the want of due requifites to put 
in, motion the troops under his command. They 
were deftitute of almoft every neceffary ; yet, not- 
withftanding their wretched condition, andghe. re. 
membrance of what they had lately fuffered, they 
chearfully acquiefced in the refolution he took of 
fetting out for Virginia; though they well knew 
the impediments in their way, the length of the 
march, and the numberlefs hardthips with which 
they muft contend. nn 

After having maturely reflected on the fituation 
of affairs, Lord Cornwallis found this determination 
the mioft advifable one he could now refolve upon. 

His force} was at this time fo reduced, that he had 

not fifteen hundred men complete. He could nor, 

with fuch a handful, venture back acrofs the Caro- 
linas to the affiftance of Lord Rawdon, between 
whom and him the Americans were pofted in great 
force, and occupied ail the pafles and fords of the 
many rivers throughout that vaft tract of country. 

The very length of the journey, and the perpetual 

conflicts he muft go through, would at the fame 

time fo harrafs and confume the fmall force he had, 
that it would be waited to nothing, before he could 
join Lord Rawdon ; were this practicable in the face 
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For thefe reafons, he formed the refolution of pe: 
netrating through North Carolina, and the South of 
Virginia, to the Britith army that was at this time 
employed in the reduction of. that province, under 
the “Gencrals Philips and Arnald, whofe fuecefles 
Ya thofe parts had been very Great, and feemed to 
open a profpect of {till greater, .. : 

As they were accompanied by a multitude of vef= 
fels, they were enabledto navigate through a vaft ex- 
tent of inland country, by means of the gréat rivers 
with whieh that province is every where interfeéted. 
At Peterfburgh, on the river Appomatox, they de+ 
ftroyed'a pratigious quantity of tobacco, that had 
been celfected at that town for exportation: it 
asfounted to no leis than four thoufand hogtheads, 
The damage was immenfe, not only to the province, 
but to the whole confederacy, from the defigiency 
that would be occafioned to the public revenue, 
through the lofs of fo confiderable a remittance. 

But this was only a part of the vaft lofles the 
Americans fuftaincd in this quarter. The deftruc- 
tion of fhipping, and naval ftores of every denomi: 
nation, of dock-yards and other conftrua€ions of 
‘that kind, of public building, ftores and ware- 
houfes, and of provifions of cvery fort, was at that 
time irreparable ; and proved a moft ferious and ef 

- fential detriment to the whole continent. 

© Ata place called Ofborn, General Arnold came 
up with fome fhips of force in the fervice of Cons 
grefs. After fomc refiitance, thev were either burnt 
or taken, with feveral others richly laden. Froin 
this place the troops proceeded to Manchefter, a 
imall town in the neighbourhood, where they fet 
fome confiderable magazines on fire: they did the 
fame at Warwick, a flourishing fettlement, contain- 
ing a number of warehoules, with variety of mer- 
ehandize. all which were teived or eanfamed 
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In Grder to oppofe the progrefs of the Britith 
troops, General Wathington detached the spas 
de la Fayette with what forces he could fpare. But 
they were not fufficient to impede the operations of 
General Arnold ; and were conftrained to remain 
Ipettators f his proceedings, without being able 
to interrupt them. The damage done to the Amie- 
ricans if thefe ¥arious éx editions, was prodigious, 
The amount alone of ecbicea taken or deftroyed, 
‘was computed at little lefs than ten thoufartd opt. 
héads, 

Thefé heavy and alarming loffes obliged the Ame: 
ticans to make large detachments for the fupport of 
the Marquis, who exerted himfelf with great vi- 
pour and ability to defeat the defigns of the Bri- 
tith commandets: He pofted himfelf at Richmond, 
on thé fide of Jamies River oppofite to that which 
was occupied by General Arnold; froin wherice he 
kept a vigilant eye on all his motions, - 

In the mean time Lord Cornwallis was on his 
tharch from Wilmington. He had in many places 
a wild and difficult country tomake his way through, 
and no other réfources to depend on than the refisa 
lution of his people and his own activity. In the 
midft of a variety of obftruétions and trials of their 
patience and courage, they arrived at length in Vir- 
ginia, and formed the long defired junction with 
the Britifi forces in thofe parts. 

The Marquis de la Fayette made his utmoft efforts 
to prevent this junction. To this intent he advanced 
towards Peterfburgh, in hopes of feizing that poft, 
which, from its ftuation, he hoped, would have 
enabled ‘him to make godd its poffeffion againft a 
Breater flrength, till he was reinforced, Aut Ge 
neral Philips, though ina declining fate of health, 
ufed fo much aétivity on difcovering his intent, that 
he intirely fruitrated it, and by a timély and rapid , 
Minti nA wae. ar Ree ee 
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€nemy could carry his defign into execution. his 
was the laft exploit of that brave and excellent offi- 
€er, who died a few days after. 

Generat Arnold, who fucceeded him in the chief 
command, made all the arrangements that were 
neceffary to facilitate the arrival of Lord Cornwal- 
lis. As he brought with him a chofen, though 
{mall body of men, no efforts were neglected to 
intercept them on their march; and it was no in- 
confiderable difappointment to the enemy, that 
they had not been able to fuccced in this meafure. 

Lord Cornwallis was now at the head of an army, 

which, though not numerous, was extremely for- 
midable, from the uncommon expertnefs and 
bravery of the officers and foldiers of which it 
confifted. He began his operations by croffing 
Janes River, and advancing towards the upper 
country. Colonels Tarleton and Simcoe were 
detached’ from. the main body, in order to ha- 
rafs the enemy. They executed their commiffion, 
with great fpirit and fuccefs, deftroying vaft quan- 
tities of arms, ammunition, and provifions, and 
‘worfting the enemy in feveral fkirmithes. 
. He then turned towards the fea-coaft, and took 
poffeffion of Williamfburgh ; having in this expe- 
dition done immenfe damage to the enemy. Some 
thoufand hogtheads of tobacco were feized or de- 
ftroyed; and a great number of brafs ordnance, 
both guns and mortar-pieces, brought away. 

The American forces, under the Marquis de 
La Fayette, being reinforced by a firong detach- 
ment, commanded by General Wayne, Baron 
Steuben, and other able officers, drew nearer to the 
Britifh army, which was now encamped near James- 
Town. On the fixth of July they attacked its 
out-pofts with great vigour, and conceiving the 
main body itlelf to be at a diffance shee an, 
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proached in confiderable force, in hope of coms 
pletely cutting off that part which was near them. 

But Lord Cornwallis, after waiting till they had 
brought up all the force they intended, turned fud- 
denly upon them with the remainder of his army, 
difpofed in two lines. The left of the enemy, 
compofed chiefly of militia, was quickly routed, 
and put to flight: but their right, confifting of the 
Pennfylvanian line, and other Continental regulars, 
made a very brave defence. They were, however, 
compelled to retire, with the lofs of their artillery, 
through the fuperior condué and bravery of Colo- 
nel Dundafs, and thofe troops under his command, 
that formed the Britith left. A great number of 
dead and wounded were left on the field; but as 
it was late in the afternoon when the ation com- 
menced, the evening was too far gone when it was 
over, to purfue them with any fuccefs. The Britith 
officers made no doubt, that unlefs the darknefs 
had interpofed in their favour, the whole of the 
American forces muft unavoidably have furrender- 
ed, or been deftroyed, 

The principal object of contemplation in the ex- 
pedition now carrying on in Virginia, was to fix 
upon a place of ftrength and fecurity for the Britith 
troops and fhipping, from whence to command that 
extenfive province, and cut of its commercial 
communication through the Chefapeak. By this 
meafure its trade and tefources, and, of confe- 
quence, the principal fupport of the war on the 
part of America, would in a confiderable degree be 
taken away. 

Various opinions were held concerning the pro- 
pereft ftations ; which rendered the choice of one 
a matter of no fmall difficulty and hefitation. About 
the commencement of hoftilities in Virginia, the 


harbour of Portfmouth, in the fouthern part of that 
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able at that time for the purpofe of affording a con‘ 
venient poft both for naval and military operations. 
It commanded the Chefapeak, from whence incur- 
fions might be made into every diftri€t of the pro- 
vince, up the many navigable rivers that fell into 
that fpacious bay. ; 

There were objections, however, to this poft: it 
was unwholefomely fituated, would require a large 
force for its protection, and did not admit of hips of 
theline; without which, in the prefent circum ftan« 
ces, it would be totally infecure. In the default of 
Portfmouth, Point Comfort was next propofed, inthe 
vicinity of Hampton Road, where large veffels would 
lie in fafety, under fuch works as might be erected to- 
that intent; but upon examination, that fpot ap- 
peared too much expofed to the fire of a fleet.— 
After much deliberation, York Town, feated on the 
river of that name, was at laft pitched upon, as 
the leaft inconvenient poft. Gloucefter Point lay 
on the northern fide, at little more than a mile dift 
tance, the river running between them, being 
equally commanded by beth, and of fufficient 
depth for large veflels. 

But this pofition, though favourable in many 
refpects, required no inconfiderable force to be 
properly maintained. That which was now under 
Lord Cornwallis, though confifting of no more 
than about feven theufand men, was no fmalt propor- 
tion of what remained at this time in America.— 
Sir Henry Clinton, commander in chief of the Bri- 
tith forces on the continent, was at this time in fo 
dangerous a fituation at New York, that inftead of 
being able to fend any further fupplies of troops to 
Lord Cornwallis, he was under the neceffity of re- 
quefting him to fpare a body of three thoufand 
men, for the defence of that city, whieh he ex- 
pected would be fhortly attacked by the eombined 
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This Tequeft could not, however, be complied 
with in the prefent jun@ure; as it appeared im: 
practicable to Lord Cornwallis to retain his poft, 
were he divefted of {o great a part of his ftrength, 
He exerted himfelf to fortify and render it tenable; 
not doubting but the utmof efforts would be made 
to diflodge him, 

In the mean time, the ruling men among the 
Americans were anxioufly empleyed in devifin 
means to fruftrate thee vigorous Proceedings that 
were intended againft them, Their internal] affairs 
were at this period in extreme diforder, as appear- 
ed from a variety of intercepted letters, written by 
fome of the principal perfonages among them, and 


all manner of difficulties, This knowledge of their 
diftrefsful Circumftances, was no lefs difparagin 
and hurtful to them, than encouraging to the Bri- 
tifh commanders in America, and to the miniftry 
at home. Great hopes were hence entertained, 
that the time was approaching when thefe unceaf. 
ing hardthips would create fuch difcontent and im- 
patience, as might induce the Américans to pur an 
end to their calamities, by liftening’ to the favour- 
able terms fo tepeatedly offered them. 

But this difcovery of their Circumftances, con. 
trary to all expetation, produced a quite oppofite 
effect, Relying on th: affiftance of France, and of 
the multitude of allies that fupported its caufe in all 
parts of the world, Congrefs was not ig the leaft 
dubious of the final ifue of the war, and looked 
upon the prefent inconveniencies as no more than 
temporary evils, which could not fail of a quick 
termination, as foon as thofe naval fuccours arrived 
which had been folemnly promifed them before the 
¢xpiration of fummer. 

‘Phat period was now approaching, and the chief 
fludy of General Wathington was how to co-ope- 

= N 3 rate 
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rate moft effe€lually with their French allies.— 
That method which feemed to be moft likely to 
fucceed, was by making fuch a diverfion in their 
favour, as would keep the ftrength and attention of 
the Britifh commanders fo much occupied elfe- 
where, as to give the former a complete opportunity 
of executing their defigns without any effectual op- 
pofition. : 

In order to accomplith this end the more readi- 
ly, a project was formed to circumvent and de- 
ceive the Britith commanders into a perfuafion that 
the intent of France and America was to finith the 
war by a decifive blow at New York, the capture 
of which, together with the force it contained, 
muft infallibly put an end to hoftilities on that 
continent. 

To carry on the deception, letters were framed 
y the American General, fetting forth his total 
-eeipair of expelling the Englith, but by attacking 
them fuccefsfully at New York; and infifting per- 
emptorily on the indifpenfible neceffity of both 
French and Americans combining all their forces 
for that purpofe, as the fole means of obtaining the 
ene for which they had fo long been contending. 

He reprefented to the American commanders 
employed in different parts, but efpecially to thofe 
in Virginia, his abfolute inability to come to 
their affirtance, and that the deliverance of that 
province from its Britith invaders, would entirely 
depend on the plan he had formed againtt New 
York, in conjunétion with the French commanding 
officers, who concurred unanimoufly in approving 
it, were hearty in their promifes to fecond it with 
all their power, and extremely fanguine in their ex~ 
pectations of its fuccefs. 

To imprefs thefe ideas the more ftrongty, letters 
of the fame tenour were addrefled from the French 
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meffengers, who were purpofedly thrown into the 
way of being intercepted. They fell accordingly 
into the hands of thofe for whom they were defign- 
ed, and produced their defired effect. 

That the movements of the enemy might corref- 
pond with the intentions expreffed in thefe letters, 
Count de Rochambeau moved from Rhode Ifland 
with the French troops under his command, in the 
beginning of July, and formed a jun@tion with 
General Wafhington on the Conneéticut fide of the 
North River. From hence they both advanced to 
the neighbourhood of New York. They continued 
in this pofition near fix weeks; feigning, by their 
motions, to be preparing for an attack upon this 
city, reconnoitring its environs, and infpecting all 
the works within the reach of their cannon. 

The fpeedy arrival of Count de Graffe, at the 
head of a powerful fleet, was at the fame time 
confidently reported ; and a body of French troops 
took poft on the fhore facing Sandy Hook, with 
an apparent intent of co-operating with him.— 
Quarters were in confequence prepared for the reft 
of their countrymen, who were, it was faid, to a& 
chiefly on that fide. General Wathington, on the 
other hand, pofted himfelf oppofite to Staten Ifland. 

Matters being at length coimpletely arranged 
for the profecution of the main defign, the French 
and American Generals fuddenly broke up’ their 
camps, and took their route through the Jerfeys,— 
They croffed the Delaware at Trenton, and pafled 
through Philadelphia on the third and fourth, of 
September, on their way to the head of the river 
Etk, where their embarkation for Virginia was to 
take place. 

In the mean time, a refolution was taken at New 
York, to make fuch 2 di non the fide of Con- 
necticut, as ihould induce General Wathington to 
turn his attention to thas Wee oA wh eed be 
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{cheme he gave meditating againft New York, 
The condutt of this expedition was committed ta 
Generag-Arnold. He embarked with a flrong de+ 
tackgent, and landed on the fixth of September at 
* New London, a place of great trade in that colony, 
fitated on a river to which the name of Thames 
had becn given by the original fettlers in former 
days. ; : 

Gil Arnold made his landing on that fide af 
the river where Fort Trumbull flood, which was 
maftered without much difficulty, But Colonel 
Eyre, who landed on the other fide of the river, 
met with a very refohute oppofition. He had been 
informed that Fort Grifwvold, the attacking of which 
fell to his tot, was not in a Proper ftate of defence, 
and wanted a fufficient garrifon: but he found 
it, on the contrary, well fortified and manned.— 
On viewing it more fully, General Arnold thought 
it too ftrong to be carried by a fudden affault, and 
therefore countermanded the orders he had before 
iiss to that intent. But the attack was already 
begun ;—the troops advancing under a heavy fire, 
aflaulted it on three fides, They firft made a lodge- 
ment in the ditch, and next on the fraizing ; from 
whence, after filencing a heavy gun, that enfiladed 
them, they ruthed with their bayonets fixed through 
the embrafures, which were detended with the maf 
defperate obftinacy, by the enemy, wha had armed 
themfelves with long {pears for that purpofe. 

The honour obtained by this remarkable action 
was very great, but it was dearly purchafed. Two, 
offiters, and forty-fix foldiers were killed on the 
fpot, and “eight officers, with one hundred and 
thirty-five foldiers wounded. Among thofe who 
fell-was Major Montgomery, who was Pierced with 
a {pear as he entered the fort. On the fide of the 

arrifon, their commander, Colones Ladyard, was 
flain, with eighty-five of his men; fixty were 

; wounded 
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wounded, moft of them mortally, and about feventy. 
were made prifoners. 

Immenfe quantities of merchandife were deftroyed 
upon this occafion, with a great number of fhip- 
ping, and military and naval ftores, Unhappily for 
the town, a large quantity of gunpowder had been 
depofited in the ftorehoutes, which being fet on 
fire, the flames communicated to the contiguous 
buildings, anda great part of the town was reduced 
to afhes, 

But this incurfion into Conneéticut did not ap» 
pear of fufficient importance to the American com+ 
manders to occafion any alteration in their plan.— 
It was by this time in a confiderable ftate of fors. 
wardnefs. The combined forces, under Genera] 
Washington, and the Count de Rochambeau, had ke 
‘now reached the heaé of the Elk, where a part ~ 
of them embarked, and the refidue, for want of 
water carriage, proceeded by Jand towards the 
place of their deftination. 

Inthe mean time, a large French flect was on 
its way from the Weft Indies, under Count de 
Graffe. It arrived off the Chefapeak on the twenty. 
eighth of Auguft. A Britith fae from the 
fame quarter, had arrived there three days before, 
commanded by Admiral Sir Samuel Hood. Intel. ° 
ligence had been previoufly fent to New York from 
Admiral Rodney, of his intentions to difpatch this 
fquadron to reinforce that under Admiral Graves : 
but this latter, for want of this information, 
which was delayed by contrary winds, had been 
cruifing off Bofton, from whence he was driven by 
bad weather to New York, where fome of his thips 
were repairing the damages they had received. 

Tt was fortunate for Sir Samuel Hood, that not 
meeting with Admiral Graves at the Chefapeak, he 
had proceeded to Sandy Hook. He had no more 
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than fourteen ‘thips of the line, while Count de 
‘Graff was at the head of four and twenty. 

:LN6 information of the arrival of the French flect 
Ha®teached New York when Admirals Graves and’ . 
Hood left that place on the lait day of Augutt, 
with an intent to proceed fouthward,-in expedcta- 
tion of falling in with that very fleet which was 
fuppofed to be yet onits way. Buton approaching 
the Chefapeak, on the morning of the fitth 6f Sep- 
tember, they difcovered it at anchor, lying acrofs 
the entrance of the bay, and extended from Cape 
Henry tothe middle ground. 
_ The united forée of he two Admirals amounted 

Fouly tonineteen thips of the line. They bore down 

however upon the enemy with great refolution, and 

“gave them a fair opportunity of coming te clofe 

“ action ; but they avoided ir with much care. The 
engagement did not commence till about four in 
the afternoon, owing to the difficulty of nearing the 
French ‘fufficiently for that manner of figheing 
which the Britifh Admiral had in view, and which 
the French Admiral ftudioufly declined. The van 
of the Britith {quadron bore the chief brunt of the 
day : notwithftanding the fuperiority of the force 
with which it had to contend, it obliged the van of 
the French to bear away. Their center, when 
compelled to cover the thips that were retreating, 
did it at a confiderable diftance, and feemed to have 
no other intent than to confult the general fafety of 

' their-fleet. 

’ _; ‘The action did not end till fun-fet, and the Bri- 
tifh fleet was kept all night extended ona line with 
the enemy, in order to renew it at day-break. In 
this pofition both the fleets continued - during the 
next dav, repairing the damages they had fuftained ; 
the French not making any motions that indicated 
an intention to engage. 
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Out of twelve fhips that were able to fetch the 
enemy fufficiently for execution, one was fo thatter- 
ed, that after taking out its contents, the hull was 
fet on fire; and five others had received fo much 
hurt, that it was thought unadvifable to re-attack 
the enemy until they had been refitted. The lofs 
in killed and wounded did not exceed three hundred 
and twenty. During five days, the Britith and 
French fleets continued in fight of each other: but 
notwithftanding its advantages in number, the lat- 
ter fhowed no difpofition to venture a fecond action, 
and conftantly took the benefit of the wind co main- 
tain its diftance. 

While both fleets were thus obferving each 
other’s motions, the fquadron under Monfieur de 
Barras, who had fucceeded M. de Ternay in the com- 
mand of the French naval force at Rhode Ifland, 
arrived in the Chefapeak on the tenth of Septeinber. 
He had left the harbour of Newport in that ifland 
on the twenty-fifth of Augutt, and to avoid falling 
in with Admiral Graves, had ftretched out a confi- 
derable way to fea. He brought with him ten large 
tran{ports, freighted with heavy artillery, and other 
utenfils neceflary for the combined armics in their 
prefent enterprize. 

The arrival of M. de Barras gave the French fo 
Sreat a fuperiority, that it was no longer fafe to ate 
tack them. They now anchored within Cape 
Henry, and blocked up the patlage into the bay.— 
Two Britith frigates that had been difpatched to 
cut away the buoys left by the French at the places 
of their anchoring, fell in between their two iquad- 
roms, and were captured. Thete circumftances 
made it expedient for the Britith fleet to return to 
New York. 

The French being now in poffeffion of the Che- 
fapeak, the fituation of the army under Lord Corn- 
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Count dé Graffe’s fleet blocked up York river; 
another was ftationed on James river ; by which 
means all communication was cut off with the coun- 
tries fouth of it. A body of between three and 
four thoufand French troops was landed from this 
fieet, in order to join the forces under the Marquis 
de la Fayette, which were now daily augmenting 
by the arrival of thofe conducted by General Wash- 
ington and Count de Rochambeau, Thefe differy 
ent corps formed a complete juntion at Williams- 
burgh before the clofe of September. 

The computation of the ftreagth now employed 
againft Lord Cornwallis, ftated it at near nine thou- 
fand French, about ten thoufand American regu- 
Jars, and fix thoufand chofcn militia and markfinen. 
But that which proved the greateft annoyance to the . 
Britith troops, was the heavy artillery of the ene- 
my, againft which their own was too fmall to be of 
any material fervice, 

The latter days of September were employed hy 
the enemy in forming a regular inveftment of the 
town and fortifications conftruéted by the Britifh 
troops, and in feizing the various pofts which thefe 
had been obliged to abandon for want of fufficient 
numbers to defend them. A remarkable emulation 

_-was obferved between the French and Americans :— 
General Wafhington had felected his beft troops far 
this important occafios, and the French were con- 
feffediy chofen out of the braveft corps in France. 

The trenches before York Town were opened on 
the night of the fixth of October, in two feparate 
places, by the French and Americans refpectively, 
"The batteries which they erected, exclufive of their 
being ferved by the moft expert people in that line, 
were mounted with one hundred pieces of cannon. 
Their weight of metal was fuch, as foon to deftroy 
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flight to ftand the leaft competition with that of the 
enemy. 

In the midf of thefe difficulties, the refolution 
of the Britith troops was in the higheft degree con- 
fpicuous. They were conftantly employed in con- 
ftructing new works, and repairing thofe that were 
deftroyed by the cannon of the befiegers. Thefe, 
however, from the fuperiority of their fire, daily 
gained ground, and made good their approaches 
towards the place. By lodging themfelves in the 
abandoned works, they had blocked up the befieged 
in a circle of very little extent, which gave them 
great advantages in firaitning the former, con- 
fining their operations, and efpecially in annoying 
every part of the garriforr from their numerous 

atteries. 

From the fixth, to the fourteenth of October, 
the fire of the enemy was inceffantly kept up from 
heavy cannon, mortars, and howitzers, which did 
great execution. The works of the place were fo 
much damaged, that it was plainly perceived they 
would fhartly become untenabte. 

On the fourteenth, at night, two detachments of 
the enemy, the one French, the other Americans, 
attacked and ftormed two redoubts in the front of 
the Britith works. They were defended with great 
valour, and not taken without uncommon exertion 
on the part of the enemy : the French, in particu. 
lar, loft'a number of their braveft men. 

In order to deftroy the batteries ereéted by the 
enemy on the ground that had been occupied by 
thefe redoubts, a vigorous fally was made, com- 
pofed of grenadiers and ght infantry, command. 
ed by Colonel Abercromby. They defeated the 
body of men that guarded thefe batteries, flew and 
wounded many of them, and retired with little lofs 
on their fide, after fpiking the guns. But the bat. 
teries were re-eftablithed on the next day, and rein- 
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forced with am-additional number of pieces; and 

became imptaCticable, from the multitude appointed 

to the defence of this poft, and the ftrength of thé 
wore-around it, to make another attempt. 

; € troops were at this time fo reduced by fick- 
nefs, as well as by the accidents of war, that they 
amounted to little more than three thoufand fix 

’ hundred men fit for duty, including fervants and ar- 
tificers. They were not able to thow a fingle gun to 
the enemy, and their ftock of fhells was nearly ex« 
haufted. 

In this extremity, Lord Cornwallis, defirous to 
fave all that he could of fo brave a body of men, 
refolved to convey them over to Gloucefter Point, 
on the other fide of the river. An attempt was 
made accordingly, but it was defeated by adverfe 
weather. 

On the failure of this defign, all hopes of retreat 
were neceflarily at an end; and nothing reinained 
but to make good their defence, if poffible, -until 
that affiftance fhould arrive which they had been 
fome time expecting, and in hope of which they 
had encountered the hardthips and perils of their 
fituation with fo much patience and refolution. 

The Britifh fleet that had engaged Count de 
Graffe, was at this time at New York, occupied in 
repairing the damages it had received, and refit. 
ting with the utmoit expedition, in order to return 
to the Chefapeak, to the relicf of the Britifh ar- 
my at York Town. It had lately been joined by 
feveral fhips of force, and now amounted to twenty- 
five fail of the line, two fifties, and eight frigates, 
But this was a very inadequate ftrength to that of 
the French fleet under Count de Gratie, which con- 
fifted of thirty-fix fhips of the line, including the 
fquadron of “M. de Barras. This great difparity 
made no impreffion on the minds of the Britith 
commanders 2 they determined to rifk every danger 
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> Sir Frenry Clinton was no lefs folicitous in for 
warding this refolute attempt to the utmoft of his 
power. He {elected feven thouland of his beft 
troops, with which he embarked in perfon on board 
of the fleet. In a council of war held by the chief 
naval and land officers, the moft decided refolutions 
were taken to encounter the extremeft hazards ‘im 
the profecution of the object propofed. Herein. 
they were fully feconded by the firmnefs and {pirit 
of all ranks in the flect and army. They difplayed 
on this occafion an ardour and promptitude, which 
excited the greateft hopes in their commanders. 

Bit the delays occafioned by the preparations 
that were indifpenfibly neceflary, prevented the ar- 
mament from failing at the time that had been ex- 
pected. It was not over the bar at Sandy Hook 
ull the nineteenth of Oétober, though its departure 
had been fixed on the fifth of that month, and no- 
tice had in confequence been given to Lord Corns 
wallis. 

The French and Americans were duly fenfible 
that every effort would be made to refcue him.— 
From this motive they ufed the utmoft endeavours 
to reduce him to the neceffity of yielding before 
the arrival of the Britith fuccours, They were 
thoroughly perfuaded, that could thefe effeét a 
Junction with him, the combined armies would ~ 
ftand little chance of aceomplifhing their defign, 
Notwithftanding their naval fuperiority, they were 
very unwilling to venture an engagement with 
an enemy wha had always fought them with infe- 
rior numbers, and would doubtlefs on fuch an oc- 
cafion as the prefent, put to the higheft teft that 
courage, and thofe profeffional abilities they had fo 
often experienced. 

The confequence of the failure to pafs the troops 
over to Gloucefter Point, was, that the encm 
the difcoverviatrhie inten’ Jackiiotalete toe 
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im éevefy quatter. The batteries they had néwly 
etected were opened with great vivacity and execu- 
tion; and as they commanded the paffage over the 
iver, all retreat was now cut off: An inceffant and 
moft tremendous fire was kept up on every part of 
the fortifications: Some of the oldéft officers and 
foldiers in bath armiés, concurred in declaring, 
that they had never witneffed a more heavy and 
continual difcharge of artillery than that which 
how took place. . 

The works were by this time trearly demolithed 
every whicre ; and an affault was every moment ex- 
petted: The impoffibility of withftanding fuch 4 
multitude of affailants with the handful that re- 
thained, was evident: Under thefe circumftances, 
Lord Cornwallis felt the neceffity of adopting the 
f{peedieft means of preferving the livés of his brave 
Gilower froin the certain deftruction that miuft fol- 
Jow in the general xttack that was meditating by 
the énemy’s fleet and army: i 

Conftant watching, and unremitting duty, had 
totally exhaufted the ftrength of the troops: their 
numbers were no longer iufficient to relieve each 
other, in the unceafing and exceffive toil that hour- 
ly encreafed upon them. Having carried their per- 
feverance to the utmoft extremity, and no profpe& 

"of relief appearing, a negociation was opened with 
General Wafhington, and propofals made to capi- 
tulate. : 

In the extremity to which the garrifon at York 
Town was now reduced, it could do no otherwife 
than fubmit to the terms impofed by the conqueror. 
The troops and feamen were obliged to furrender 
themfelves prifoners of war. The firft were affign- 
ed tothe Americans, the fecond to the French.— 
Their number amounted to between fix and fever 
thoufand : their private property was allowed thems 
and to the efficers the liberty of returning to New 
: 2 x. 
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York, or to Britain; on parole, The artillery that 
fell into the hands of the Americans confifted of 
above one hundred pieces, feventy of which were 
of brafs. They took Poffeffion of three frigates, 
one of twenty-eight, and two of twenty guns, bes 


Many had been deftroyed during the fiege ; among 
thefe was a thip of forty guns, fet on fire by. the 
thells of the enemy. The quantity of arms, am- 
munition, warlike ftores, and Provifions, was very 
Confiderable. 

A point ftrenuoufly infifted upon by Lord Cornz 
wallis, was, that fuch of the Americans as had 
Joined him fhould incur No punifhment on that ac- 
count. But General Wathington refufed his affent 
to this demand ; affigning for teafon, that it was of 
civil refort, and out of his competency, In order, 

Owever, to provide for their fafety, Lord Corn. 
wallis ftipulated that a large veflel, which was to 
carry his letters and difpatches to New York, 
thould proceed without being fearched. By means 
of this conveyance they were effeCtually fecured fgom 

anger, ‘ 


Maryland, and Pennfylvania, as much by regiments 
as practicable. Their allowance of provifions to be” 
the fame as. that of the American foldiers, One 
officer to fifty men, to tefide near them, for the 
purpofe of infpecting and Providing for their pro- 
per treatment. At their departure for the refpecs 
tive places of their confinement, they were com- 
fortably clad, and found in plenty of neceffaries, 
and fufficient arrangements made for their being 
regularly and abundantly fupplied with all reafon- 
able conveniencies, 
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The behaviour of the enemy-on this occafion, 
was fuchas ‘did them much honour. Lord Corn- 
wallis:;@¢knowledged in his letter to Sir Henry 
Cligson, that their conduct had been perfectly pro- 
get. But in {peaking of the French, he expatiates 
“with heart-felt fatisfaction on the liberality of dif- 
pofition they manifefted ; and concludes, by hoping 
they would meet with a due return of gratitude, 
whenever the chances of war fhould put them in the 
power of Englifhmen. 

In this manner was terminated in America the 
important and decifive campaign of the year eighty- 
ond. -It-put an end to all further expectations of 
“Bringing the independency of the Americans into 
queftion. The fpirit of enterprize that had been 
fo refolutely kept up by the Britifh commanders, 
and their people, fince the commencement of hof- 
tilities, was now of neceffity dropped, and confined 
to the narrow limits of preferving the pofts-yet in 
poffeffion of the Britith forces. 

Never had this fpirit been exerted with more 
vigour than in the expedition conducted by Lord 
Cornwallis. Through difficulties and trials of every 
kind, the brave men he commanded, animated by 
his example, had conquered all obftructions, fo far 
as it could be overcome in a country, from the na- 
ture of which it was impoffible to fubdue the re- 
fiftance of the inhabitants, while they continued - 
united, and determined not to yield. 

Both French and Americans, the firft efpecially, 
confeffed that no troops could have better deferved 
a happier fate than that they met with, They aéted 
to the laft with an intrepidity that won them the 
admiration of all judges of military merit, The 
place they had defended with fo much courage 
againft the combined armies, was not only in the 
words of Lord Cornwallis, but in the opinion of the 
enemy himfelf, no more than an intrenched camp, 
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sey in moft places to be enfiladed. To have 
made fo noble a ftand, in fo difadvantageous a po- 
fition, was juftly deemed an extraordinary effort of 
the moft confummate {kill and bravery, 

In the mean time, the Britith armament arrived 
from New York, in the full determination to ruth 
into every danger for the ptefervation of their coun- 
trymen. They appeared off the Chefapeak on the 
twenty-fourth of OGtober ; but to their heavy mor- 
tification, were apprized that the furrender of the 
Britith army had taken place on the nineteenth, the 
very day they failed from Sandy Hook. 

Both the naval and land officers were fully confi- 
dent, that could they have poffibly arrived at the 
time firft propofed, this event would undoubtedly 
have been preveneed: It was therefore with the 
deeper grief they lamented a misfortune, of which 
they could not fail to perceive the confequences. 

The French fleet, on the other hand, notwith- 
ftanding the elatednefs naturally proceeding from 
" fuccefs, and its fuperior ftrength in every refpeét, 
did not leave the pofition it had taken. The mo- 
tive of the expedition being at an end, and as no 
profpect offered of drawing the enemy to action, 
the Britith commanders took the refolution of re- 
turning to New York: they effected it without 
meeting the leaft interruption. ‘ 

The joy and exultation that were now {pread over 
the whole continent of North America, may be 
better conceived than exprefféd. The furrender of 
the army under Lord Cornwallis, was confidered 
as the final decifion of the conteft between Great 
Britain and the Colonies. Ali that now remained 
‘to be done, appeared a work of eafe and facility in 
comparifon of what had, after fo much toil and fuf- 
fering, been at length accomplifhed. No room 
was now left for anxiety concerning the main ob- 
jects,—independence and fovereignty. Thefe were 
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now completely fecured in the opinion of all metig 

and it was not doubted the Britifh miniftry would, 
ere long, be compelled to yield to neceffity, and 
acknowledge them, in concurrence with the reft of 

Europe. 

The importance and conviction felt by Generat 
Wathington of the magnitude of the fuecefs ob- 
tained by the French and Amefican arms, was 
firongly manifefted in the orders publithed in ‘his 
camp the day following the reduction of the Britith 
army. The warmth of ftile with which his thanks 
and congratulations were conveyed to the officers 
and foldiers of the combined armies, was ftriking 
and confpicuows. Among other particulars that 
teftified the greatnefs of his fatisfaction, he tffued a 
general pardon to all perfons in the Continental 
army who were at this time under arreft; in order, 
faid he, that every heart fhould partake of the ge- 
neral joy. 

Nor did he omit what he knew would be pecu- 
liarly acceptable to the religious turn of numbers 
of his countrymen. He efpecially enjoined in the 
conclufion of his grders, that a thankfgiving fer- 
vice fhould be pertormed, at which it was folemnly 
recommended to the troops toaffift with that feriout- 
hefs and fenfibility of heart, which the particular and 
furprifing interpofition of Providence-in their favour 
fo juftly claimed. Such were his expreffions. 

The fatisfaction manifefted by Congrefs was ade- 
quate to the fignal good fortune that had attend- 
ed them. After voting their thanks to Gencral 
Wathington, Count Rochambeau, and Count de 
Graffe, and to the officers and foldiers of the com- 
bined armies, for the fervices they had performed, 
they refolved, that in remembrance of the furren- 
der of the Britifh army, a marble column fhould 
be erected at York Town, in Virginia, adorned 
with emblems of the alliance between France. and 
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the United States of America, and infcribed with q 
fuccinét narrative of the memorable event it was 
inteded to commemorate. 

Prefents and acknowledgments of various kirds 
were alfo ordained by Congrefs upon this occafion, 
and proportioned to the rank of thofe te whom they 
were decreed. General Wathington was honoured 
with the addreffes of every Province in the canfe- 
deracy, and with the moft flattering applaufes fram 
all ranks of individuals throughout the continent, 

Among thofe ozcurrences to which the coms 
plexion of the time gave birth, an incident hap- 
pened at Philadelphia, which was noticed as t e 
moft remarkable circumftance that accompanied. 
the rejoicings which took place on account’ of this 
event, 

A difcourfe was delivered in the Roman Catholi¢ 
church of that city, by Monficur de Bandole,’ 
Chaplain to the French Refident, at which the Con- 
grefs affifted, in complaifance to that minifter,—It 
was framed upon thofe religious and political prin- 
ciples which the orator was confcious were perfect- 

_ ly fuitable to the temper and ideas of his auditory. 

Addreffing himfelf to the people of America— 
** Thofe miracles,” faid he, “ which the Almighty 
once wrought for his chofen people, are again re- 
newed in your favour. It would be equally un- 
grateful and impious not to acknowledge, that the 
event which lately confounded your enemies, and 
fruftrated their defigns, was the wonderful work of 
that Gad who guards your liberties, 

** Who but He could fo combine the circum. 
flances which led to fuccefs?—We have feen our 
enemies puth forward amidft perils almott innume- 
rable, amidft obftructions almoft infurmountable 
to the fpot which was defigned for their defeat ; 
yet they eagerly fought it, as a place of triumph. 
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«© Blind as they were! they bore hunger, thirft, 
and inclement fkies ; poured out their blood in bat- 
tle, .ahid crofled immenfe regions, to confine them- 
felvés in another Jericho, whofe walls were fated to 
fait before another Jofhua. It is He whofe voice 
commands the feafons, winds, and feas, who formed 
a junétion in the moft critical hour, between that 
formidable fleet from the South, and that army 
which was rufhing like an impetuous torrent from 
the North. Who but He, in whole hands are the 
hearts of men, could infpire the allied troops with | 
the friendfhip, the contience, the tendernefs of 
brethren ?—How is it, that two nations, once di- 
vided, jealous, inimical, and nurfed in reciprocal 
prejudices, are now become fo cordially united as 
to form but one ?—Worldlings would fay, it is the 
wifdom, the virtue, and the moderation of their 
chiefs; it-isa great national intereft which has per- 
formed this prodigy : they will fay, that to the fkill 
of the generals, to the courage of the troops, to 
the activity of the whole army, we muft attri- 
bute this fplendid fuccefs. Ah! they are igno- 
rant that the combining of fo many fortunate cir- 
cumftances, is an emanation from the All-perfect 
Mind; that courage, that fkill, that activity, bear 
the fecret impreffion of Him who is divine. 

*¢ For how many favours have we not to thank 
Him during the courfe of the prefent year ?—Your 
union, which was at firft fupported by juftice alone, 
has now been confolidated by your courage. You | 
now prefent to the univerfe, the noble fight of a fo- 
ciety, which, founded on equality, fecures to the 
individuals who compofe it, the utmoft happinefs 
which can be derived from human inftitutions. This 
advantage, which fo many other nations have been 
unable to procure, even after ages of effort and 


mifery, is granted by Divine Providence to the 
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tnarked the prefent moment for the completion of: 
that memorable revolution which has taken place 
on this extenfive continent.” 

This celebrated difcourfe was received with uni- 
verfal applaufe by its audience, and fpoken of among 
the public as a mafterly compofition, judicioufly 
timed, and perfe¢tly correfponding with the per 
fuafion and difpofition of the generality of the in. 
habitants of America. Certain it is, that through- 
out the whole of this. unhappy conteft, the people 
in the Colonies, thofe in the North efpecially, were 
intimately convinced that their caufe was founded on 
the ftrongeft bafis of equity, and that they had the 
cleareft reafon to hope that Heaven would interpofe 
in their behalf. This belief was diffufed among ail 
claffes, and ‘diligently enforcced by their ruling 
men. ; : 
They had not been a little confirmed in thefe 
notions by the critical arrival of Count de Graffe 
in the Chefapeak, on the very fame day, and at 
the very fame hour, when the combined armies 
reached the head of the river Elk. The fortu- 
nate junction of the fquadron under Monfieur 
de Barras, was viewed in the fame light: with- 
out this acceffion, the naval ftrength of France 
would have been unequal to the operations pro- 
pofed; but by fuch a reinforcement, obtained at 
once a fuperiority that became irrefiftible and de- 
cifive. 

What coincided no lefs with thefe ideas, was 
’ the fituation of affairs at the commencement of the 
year. The fpirit-and refources of Great Britain 
had been difplayed in a manner that aftonithed all 
Europe. Her refolute behaviour with Holland, 
the undauntednefs with which fhe continued to 
face France and and Spain, the immenfe fums the 
had raifed in fupport of the war, the numerou 
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mies in every quarter of the globe, the fucceffes 
that had‘lately attended her arms in the fouthern 
Colonies, and the diftrefles of every denomination 
to, which the American continent was evidently re- 
“Aucéd, afforded little profpeét of the prefent cam- 
paign terminating fo advantageoufly to thofe ency 
mies whofe humiliation the had principally in view, 
and whom fhe now confidered as driven to the brink 
of defpair. 

While the religious part of focicty was indulging 
itfelf in contemplations of this nature, politicians 
were no lefs bufily employed in confidering how to, 
make the moft of this aufpicious turn of affairs, and 
in what manner to improve to their benefit an event 
that vifibly led to the great revolution which was 
‘the ultimate object of their efforts and withes. 
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CHAP. LXIr 
Tranfattions in India to the Clofe of Eighty-one, 


: URING thefe tranfadtions in Europe and ‘the 

Amecican hemifphere, the Britith Empire in 
the Eaft was experiencing great viciffitudes of for- 
tune, and feemcd expofed to the fame danger as on 
the continent of North-America, 

Thofe who prefided over the poffeffions of Greats 
Britain in that rich and extenfive quarter of the 
globe, were at this time involved, from various 
caufes, in a perilous quarrel with the two moft O~ 
tent of their neighbours. Thefe were the warlike 
and populous uation of the Marattas, and the cele. 
brated Hyder Ally, one of the greateft politicians 
and warriors that was ever known in India. ‘From 
mall beginnings he had, through courage and ar- 
tifice, arrived to a degree of power that rendered 
him the moit confiderable Prince in that part of 
Afia ; but his views were not yet fatisfied ; his ac- 
tive and ‘capacious mind had Jong been forming 
plans of further aggrandifement, and he was now 
engaged in the full career of their profecution, 

Some years antecedent to the prefent period, the 
Eaft-India Company had been involved in a dange- 
rous conteft with him, which was terminated by a 
treaty, wherein it was reciprocally agreed, that both 
fhould affift cach other againft their enemies. A 
war breaking out fhortly after between him and the 
Marattas, he claimed the affiftance of the Compa. 
ny in virtue of this ftipulation : but they refufed it; 
alleging their apprehenfion to draw themfelves 
into a quarrel with the Marattas, a meafure which 
they could not juftify, and to which they were not 
inclined, 
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In the mean time, as the fortune of Hyder Ally 
feemed to give way to the fuperior ftrength and ex- 
ertions of the Marattas, he again applied for fuc- 
cours to the Prefidency of Madras; but experien- 
ced conftant denials, on various pretences, and was 
at length convinced that he could place no reliance 
on their friendfhip. 

This laid the foundation of an inveterate refent- 
ment in Hyder Ally. Having found means to con- 
clude a peace with the Marattas, he turned his at- 
tention to the means of recovering his lofles upon 
the firft opportunity that-might offer. For this pur- 
pofe he fought a connexion with the French, who, 
on the other hand, readily embraced fo favourable 
an occafion to ftrengthen their intereft in India. 
They fell in with all his views. They fupplied him 
with warlike neceflaries in the greateft abundance ; 
and what was of ftill greater utility, with a number 
of officers and military men. Through their affift- 
ance he introduced an order and difcipline among 
his troops, to which the armies of Indian Princes 
had hitherto been total ftrangers. Among other 
eifential improvements he collected a formidable ar- 
tillery, with a numerous and well-trained body of 
men to ferve it, a large proportion of which con- 
fitted of Europeans. 

When he found himfelf fuficiently prepared for 
the ends he had propofed, he recommenced the war 
againit the Marattas, and carried it on with fuch a 
feries of advantages, as gave him a decided fupe- 
riority over them. He now became the moft 
dreaded and powerful prince in that vaft peninfula 
fituated between the Indus and the Ganges. 

Exclufive of the fecrer ill-will of Hyder Ally, 
the Englith had at this period no lefs a dangerous 
enemy. The Marattas were highly at variance with 
them, on account of the interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of that nation aflumed by the Com- 
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pany. It had, contrary to the fenfe and defire of thofe 
by whom that nation was governed, cf] poufed the caufe 
of an individual univertally obnoxious to his coun 
trymen, from his infamous chara¢ter; and had en- 
deavoured t inveit lim with a degree of authority, 
of which 4. «vas evidently unworthy, and to which 
he had no lawful claim. : 

In the procefs of the difpute to which this at- 
tempt gave birth, fevcral negociations took place 
between the Company and the Marattas, but they 
proved ineffectual from the determination of the 
former, to adhere to the project it had formed of 
profiting by their civil diffentions, and the difficul- 
ties they experienced in the war they were at the 
fame time waging with Hyder Ally. 

Perplexed by the treatment they met with from 
the Company, and dreading the danger to which 
they were expofed by continuing the war againgt 
Hyder Alley in fuch critical circumftances, they de- 
termined to conclude a peace with him, in order to 
be the better able to make a ftand againft the Com- 
pany. 

In the mean time the power to which this body 
had attained in India, and the defign of increafing 
it, which could not efcape the notice of the Indian 
Princes, occafioned thefe to feel much jealoufy and 
difquietude. A gradual communication of their 
ientiments on this matter was reciprocally made, 
and excited the refolution to put a ftop to the far- 
ther progrefs of the Englifh, which threatened in 
time to bring under their fubjettion all the poten- 
tates of India. 

A confederacy was formed between the moft po- 
tent princes in the vaft country of Indoftan; the 
avowed purpofe of which was to expel the Englith 
from that part of the world. The motives they 
aMigned for this refolution were the rapacity and 
gimbition manifetted by the éandu& of the Enolith. 
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and their evident intention to ftop at nothing for the 
gratification of both, upon every opportunity that 
fell in their way. 

The chief parties in this dangerous Icague were 
the Marattas and Hyder Ally, both of whom had 
agreed to a pacification, in order to join their 
forces and make a common caute againft the Com- 
pany. The latter was however the moft to be ap- 
prehended from his character, and the objects he 
had in view. Bold and enterprifing, yet cautious 
and full of fagacity and forefight, he was an ene- 
my who, thovigh a€tuated by the kceneft ardour, 
proceeded upon plans formed with the utmoft cool- 
nefs and examination. The expulfion of the En- 
glith, which was the ultimate aim of the Confede- 
ration, of which he was the principal member, was 
to him but a part of the vait fyftem he had pro. 
jected. This was to raife himfelf to a fupremacy 
above all his neighbours, and to eftablith a kind of 
univerfal monarchy: A fcheme, which he was con- 
fcious could not be accamplifhed, without the to- 
tal deftruction of the Englith power in India. 

Fraught with thefe ideas, and firmly bent on 
their execution, he foon iound an occafion to pro- 
ceed to hoftilities with the Company. Exclufive 
of the general motives of the combination framed 
againft them, he was highly incenfed at the liberty 
they had lately taken, to order a detachment of 
they troops to march through a part of his terris 
tories, without receiving his permiffion, This had 
offended him the mare, as he ftood upon dubious 
terms with the prince, to whom they were fent as 
auxiliaries. The confequence was, that thefe 
troops were oppofed and compelled to defift from 
sheir intention; and that Hyder Ally invaded that 
prince’s country, and forced him to renounce the 
eonneetion he had farmed with the Fnelith. fram 
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the impoffibility of his fulfilling the engagements 
on which it was founded. 

The taking of the French fort and fettlement of 
Mahic, on the coaft of Malabar, afforded him ano- 
ther ground of complaint. He afferted that place 
to be within his dominions, and that the French 
were of courfe under his protection. 

He was in the mean while taking the moft effec- 
tual meafures for the profecution of the main de- 
fign of the Indian Confederacy again the Englifh. 
Private negociations were carried on between him 
and the emiffaries of France, who gave him the 
ftrongeft affurances of the firmeft fupport. His 
troops were aflembling from every part of his do- 
minions, and every provifion making for the great 
blow he was now meditating againft the Company. 

His chicf aim in all thefe mighty preparations 
was the Britith fettlement at Madras, againtt which 
he entertained a particular pique and refentment. 
He accufed that Prefidency of having infringed 
the treaty, formerly made with a view ot laying the 
foundation of a folid peace and cordial correfpon- 
dence, and of being guilty of fuch aéts of enmity, 
as fhewed thein to be his inveterate foes. 

During thele preparations on the part of Hyder 
Ally, the Prefidency of Madras remained in 2 
ftate of unaccountable ina¢tivity. They were daily 
informed of his proceedings, yet no meafure was 
taken to counteract them. They were unhappily 
employed in differences and perfonal altercations, 
that deprived them of the power of aéting either 
with confiftency or energy. 

So great was the negleét occafioned by thefe dif- 
fentions, that the paffes through the mountains on 
the borders of the Carnatic were left unguarded, as 
if it had been a time of profound peace, and no 
Sufpicion exifted of the approach of any enemy. 
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This negligence was an additional fpur to the 
enterprifing difpofition of Hyder Ally. He im- 
proved it with his ufuat ability, by fecuring thofe 
pafflages with the utmoft fpeed. With the fame 
diligence he marched his army through them, be- 
fore any oppofition could be made to its paflage, or 
any endeavours to recover them. 

Notwithftanding thefe movements the fame de- 
fect of vigilance and vigour {till prevailed at Ma- 
dras. They were debating about the defigns of 
Hyder Ally, and the conduct to be adopted againft 
him, while he was penetrating into the very heart 
of the Carnatic, and advancing to the gates of 
Madras. Hewas now at the head of an army of 
upwards of one hundred thoufand men; among 
whom was a Jarge body of Europeans under French 
officers, and commanded by Colonel Lally, a man 
ot known expertnefs and bravery. 

Had the troops belonging to the Prefidency of 
Madras been properly collected, this irruption of 
Hyder Alley might cafily have been prevented ; 
but they. were fo much difperfed, that no oppofi- 
tion could be formed at the prefent. He was now 
mafter of the open country, which he ravaged and 
ever-ran without refiftance. 3 

A confiderable body of the Company’s troops 
was at this time ftationed in a diftrict called Gun- 
toor. It was thought neccffary at Madras, to fend 
orders to it to march with all expedition to re- 
inforce the army that was forming under the com- 
mand of Sir Hector Monro. To effect the more 
fpcedy a junction, the army moved forwards to meet 
this bodv; which was commanded by Colonel Bail- 
lie, an officer of great. valour and experience, and 
compofed of as exccllenttroops as any in the Com- 
pany’s fervice. Bur the difficulties of the march it 
had to perform were foe many. that its proerefs was 
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extremely Aow, and attended with every kind of 
danger. 

The march of the army itfelf, that was on its 
Way to join this body, met with-a multitude of re- 
tardments. The numerous forces of Hyder Ally 
haraffed it on every fide ; and when arrived at Con- 
jeveram, the place where the junétion was to be 
made, it was found that Hyder Ally’s army had 
pofted itfelf in fuch a manner as effectually to pre- 
vent it. 

He now divided his forces in two parts. With 
the one he faced Sir Heétor, the other he detached 
in order to make an attack upon Colonel Baillie, 
but it was, after a long and bloody confli&, intire- 
ly defeated. Notwithftanding this advantage, the 
fituation of the Colonel was extremely dangerous ; 
the intervention of fuch a prodigious force as that 
under Hyder Ally, rendered his marching forward 
to join Sir Heétor Monro, abfolutely impracticable 
with fo fimall a force; and the utmoft he could do, 
was to maintain his pofition, which, however, was 
highly difficult from the want of provifions. 

Sir Hector Monro was in no lefs perplexing a 
dilemma: his whole force confifted of only fix 
thoufand men, and though a great proportion of 
them was Europeans, his cavalry was but a hand- 
ful, totally unable to contend with the immenfe 
numbers of which that of Hyder Ally was com- 
pofed. The country where the enemy lay was an 
extenfive flat, which afforded every advantage to 
their cavalry, and expofed his troops to the mani- 
feft danger of being furrounded by it on every fide. 

In thefe diftretsful circumitances, the refolution 
.was taken in the Britifh army, to difpatch Colonel 
Fletcher, an officer of . diftinguithed courage and 
ability, at the head of a body of chofen men, to re- 
inforce Colonel Baillie. They took their departure 
at the beginning of the night, and by alone and 
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circuitous match, avoided an ambufcade that had 
been prepared by the enemy, and effected a junc- 
tion with Colonel Baillie. 

On receiving this intelligence, Hyder Ally bes 
came apprehenfive that it was intended to attack 
him on both fides, and deliberated accordingly 
about a change in his pofition; but being informed 
that the troops under Sir Hector Monro did not 
thew any defign of moving from their incamp- 
ment, he detached his braveit men and beft officers, 
to way lay the detachment under Colonels Baillie ’ 
and Fletcher. 

Thefe two officers having made the neceflary dif- 
pofitions for the arduous bufinefs they were about 
to undertake, begun their march at the break of 
day, and proceeded forward with the utmoft firm: 
nefs and order. When they had reached the fpot 
where the enemy awaited them, they were fuddenly 
affailed on the right and left, with a moft dreadful 
fire of mufketry and cannon, loaded with grape- 
fhot. They bore this attack with undaunted cou- 
tage, and tho’ they had no more than ten picces of - 
cannon to return the difcharge of fixty ; they made 
fuch excellent ufe of them, that the enemy were 
repulfed with aterrible flaughtcr, and after repeat- 
ed attempts to break their order of march, Hyder 
Ally began to deipair of accomplithing his pur- 
pofe. 

The battle had now lafted three hours. Not 
withftanding the flower of Hyder Ally’s army was 
employed upon this occafion, not the leaft impref- 
fion had been made on Colonel Baillie’s corps, 
though it had to contend with a body. of infantry 
confifting of thirty thoufand men, and one of ca- 
valry exceeding twenty-five thoufand, and was not 
itfelf computed at above five thoufand, about a fifth . 
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Hyder Ally was not without apprehenfions, that 
the forces under General Monro might, while he 
was engaged with Colonel Baillie, advance upon 
him from the other fide. In order to confine their 
attention to their own quarter, by impreffing them 
with a perfuafion, that his intention was to attack 
them, large bodies of his cavalry paraded in fight 
of the Englith c1mp, and feemed by their motions 
to indicate an attempt upon it. 

Till near ten in the forenoon, the fuccefs of the 
day was evidently in favour of the Englith; when 
through an unfortunate accident, victory was fnatch- 
ed our of their hands, contrary to the expeétation 
of the cnemy, no lefs than their own. 

Hyder Ally was fo convinced of his inability to 
keep the field any longer, that he had given pofi- 
tive orders for a retreat, and was actually drawing 
off his troops, when the tunbrils that carried thé 
gunpowder belonging to the Britith detachment, 
were fuddenly blown up, andthe whole remaining 
ftock of ammunition was thereby at once deftroyed. 

The explotion, together with the deftru@tion it 
occafioned, and the confufion into which it threw 
the Englith, being immediately perceived by the 
enemy, they returned to the charge with the utmcft 
fpeed. Hyder Ally’s fon, Tippoo Saib, a prince 
of great {pirit and ability, fell in upon them at the 
head of his cavalry, before they could have time 
to recover from their diforder; and affifted by a 
large body of French infuntry broke every where 
into their line. The flaughter was dreadful; fearce 
a Sepoy efeaping. 

The European divifion of the army. keeping to- 
gether in a compact body, fought their way with 
their bayonets to a rifing ground, where Cotoret 
Baillie drew the men up ina fquarc. Both himieif 
and moft of his people were covered with wounds: 
but in this grievous condition,-de@irute of ammu- 
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nition, and ‘having no other. weapons than theit 
bayonets and fwords, they withftood, with an in- 
vincible fortitude, the unceafing attacks ef the 
enemy, that poured upon them from all fides a 
-e6ntinual deluge of fire. 

They were at length overwhelmed by the multi- 
tudes that preft upon them; but they fell like men 
who difdained to furvive their misfortune : lying on 
the ground, and weltering in their blood, they ftill 
prefented their bayonets at the victorious and flaugh- 
tering enemy. 

The deftruction that befell the Britith European 
troops on this fatal day, was terrible for the pro- 
portion employed in this part of the world: it 
amounted to near feven hundred flain. Among the 
many gallant officers that fell, was the brave Colo- 
nel Fletcher, whofe lofs alone would have been 
efteemed a heavy calamity. 

His fellow-commander, Colonel Baillie, had the 
gaod fortune to efcape with life, with about two 
hundred of his men, who were made prifoners—~ 
When brought into the pretence of Hyder Ally, 
that refolute officer behaved with the fame intrepi- 
dity which he had difplayed in the field. He bold- 
ly told him, that mere accident had given ‘him the 
victory ; and that he himfelf had already gained it, 
when it was wrefted from his hands by a mif- 
chance, which prudence could not forefee, nor va- 
Jour prevent.—Such was. the iffue of this famous 
battle, which was fought on the tenth of Septem- 
ber of the year eighty. ; 

But this accidental victory was dearly purchafed 
by the enemy. The havock made among them 
was fo great, that it was induftrioufly concealed by 
the order of Hyder Ally. He was equally afhamed 
and incenfed, that fo inconfiderable a body of men 
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tained, thould have been owiag to an uiiforefeen 
eafualty, and by no means to the military excitions 
of his people. 

Thete reflexions could not fail to break in upon 
his mind, in the midft of the triumph and exulta« 
tion, which, from good policy, he was particularly 
careful to encourage among his officers and foldi- 
ers, upon this memorable occafion. 

He was, however, fo deeply ftruck at the fame 
time, with the aftonifhing intre idity-of the Britith 
troops, that he feemed ever aie to confider them 
with a degree of terror, which he had not felt be- 
fore. On the bare rumour of Sir Heétor Munro’s 
army approaching, he withdrew in the utmoft confu- 
fion, relinquifhing a preat part of his camp and 
baggagey and abandoning thofé vaft numbers that 
had been wounded in the late ation. 

But his apprehenfions in this inftance were ground. 
lefs. On learning the difafter that had efallen 
Colonel Baillie’s corps, the troops under Sir Hector 
Munro, were fired with fuch wrath and indignati- 
on, that they expreft the moft vehement defire to 
be led immediately againft the enémy, in order to 
wreak their revenge upon them, for the lofs of 
their fellow foldiers; but the General thought ir 
imprudent to indulge their ardour. He was con- 
{cious of the weak ftate of his army, the diminu+ 
tion it had fuffered from the detachment he had 
fent to the affittance of Colonel Baillie, and which 
Was now intirely loft ; his total want of provifions, 
his deftitution of cavalry, and above all, the cer- 
tain deftruction that muft fall upon Madras, and all 
the Britith poffeffions in the Carnatic, were he tq 
arta with ill fortune in the prefent pofture of af- 

airs. 

From thefe confideratiofis he ‘refelved to make a 
retreat, though much to the diffatisfa@tion of the 
troops, and of manv of the ofGrere uindae bie mn, 
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mand. The irregularity and diforder produced by 
thefé difcontents, afforded the enemy an opportuity 
of harraffing them exceedingly on their march to 
the neighbourhood of Madras, where it was now 
determined to wait the reinforcements that were on 
their way thither, before entering upon any offen- 
five operations. 

The confequences of the late defeat were in the: 
mean time highly alarming. The diffentions in the 
Prefidency became daily more violent. Their au- 
thority decreafed to fuch a degree, that a body of 
Sepoys openly revolted ; and the countries in their 
fubjection retained fo little attachment to their go- 
vernment, that the generality of the inhabitants 
were in the interefts of Hyder Ally. 

He was now occupied in the fiege of Arcot, the 
eapital of the Nabob of that name; but the fub- 
jeéts of this Indian Prince, and ancient ally to the 
Company, were fo ill affected to him, that numbers 
of his feldiers had deferted to Hyder Ally: thefe, 
together with the deferrers from the: Company, 
Mas efteemed the beit troops in the enemy’s fer- 
vice, 

The accounts of the deplorable fituation of the 
Britith affairs in the Carnatic, arriving at Bengal, 
the Supreme Council was ftruck with cqual afto- 
nifhment and concern, and determined immediately 
on ufing every exertion in its power, for the pre- 
fervation of this important branch of the Britifh 
empire in India. A large body of troops, and na 
ample fupply of money, were decreed for its relief, 
and that brave and illuftrious officer, Sir Eyre 
Coote, at this period commander in chief of all the 
Britith forces in India, was requefted to affume the 
conduét of this expedition, in which, notwith- 
ftanding a very precarious ftate of health, he chear- 
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On his arrival at Madras; he found matters in 
aworfe condition than they had been reprefented, 
and than he expected. A {piritleffnefs and inaéti- 
vity feemed to prevail among thofe who were at the 
hhead of affairs, that infeéted all their councils and 
operations. Perfonal variances engroffed all their 
attention anc induced a negteét of all other objeéts. 
Notwithftanding the immediate danger of imme- 
diate ruin, the preparations to refift the numerous 
and victorious enemy were carried on with the moft 
fcandalous tardinefs. They had wholly forfeited 
the refpeét and confidence of the natives, and even 
of their own people: the complaints among the of- 
ficers and men were equally open and acrimonious. 
It was infinuated that no dependance could be plac- 
ed on the conduct of perfons whofe imprudence had 
occafioned fo many calamities. 

Hyder Ally was not wanting to improve all thefe 
untoward circumftances to the utmoft. His forces 
infefted ail the places in the proximity of Madras, 
and extended themfelves on all fides in fuch a man- 
ner as to render the communication with fome of the 
outpofts abfolutely impracticable, and in a great 
meafure to cut off all fupplies. 

The fiege of Arcot was in the mean time conti- 
nued with fuch vigour, that the defences being in- 
tirely ruined, it was taken by ftorm in the begin- 
ning of November, together with a ftrong fort ad- 
joining to it; the lols of the place was heavily felt 
trom the immenfe quantity of warlike ftores it con- 
tained, and that fell into the hands of the enemy, 
ata time when he was beginning to want them, and 
when they were ftill more neceflary to thofe for 
whom they had been provided, ‘ 

Such was the fituation of affairs when Sir Eyre 
Coote took the command of the Britith forces’ in 
the Carnatic. His reputation however was fo well 
eftablifthed, that Hyder Ally thouchr it immediata. 
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ly requifite ta alter the nature of his operations, and 
to proceed with unufual cautioufnefs. 

Retaining under his immediate command the beft 
Gifciplined of his troops, he made large detach- 

ents of his immenie army, which laid fiege to the 

oft important fortreffes belonging to the Cotnpa- 
fy. He made no doubt of their {peedily falling in- 
to his hands for want of relief, as the neceffity of 
facing him would prevent Sir Eyre Coote from ven- 
turing to divide the fmall army collected under the 
walls of Madras, and which did not amount to 
¢ight thaufand effective men. 

But the Britifh General was convinced that to re- 
tain inactive at the prefent juncture, would em- 
olden the enemy and difhearten his own people. 
He therefore formed a plan for the relief of Wan- 
dewafh, one of the befieged places that appeared 
moft in danger. His intentions meeting with the 
approbation of the Council of War, and of the Pre- 
fidency, all things were prepared for their vigorous ° 
profecution, 

In the beginning of the year eighty-one, Sir 
Eyre Coote moved from the encampment that had 
fo long been occupied near Madras, to the great 
fatisfaction of the army, which had ill brooked 
its confinement at that place, while the enemy was 
over-running the neighbouring country. He ad- 
vanced with all expedition to the affiftance of Wan- © 
dewafh ; his fuccefs in relieving which, it was not 
doubted, would make a ftrong impreffion upon the 
enemy, and contribute materially to the deliverance 
of the other places attacked by them. 

But Hyder Ally did not think it fafe to. wait his 
approach ; he abandoned the fiege of every place 
that his troops had invefted, and retired to a confi- 
derable diftance nothe other fide of the Palaar, a river 
of which it had been expected he would have dif- 
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of thofe, and other places, Sir Eyre Coote continu- 
ed to-advance upon the enemy, who ftill retreated 
before him with a marked determination to avoid 
any engagement. 

The fuccefs of this firft expedition under Sir 
Eyre Coote, produced a total change in the face 
of affairs. Hyder Ally, from being mafter ef the 
field, had been compelled to quit it on the very ape 
pearance of the Britifh army. The terror of his 
arms was now entirely vanifhed: he had been dri- 
ven to adiftance that removed all apprehenfions of 
danger from him ; aud inftead of being the agegref- 
for, as before, was now reduced to att himfelf on 
the defenfive. 

This reftoration of good fortune to the Britith 
affairs ftruck a damp on all their numergus enemies, 
both open and concealed, and animated their own 
people to frefh exertions, A fpirit of vigour, and 
decifion now took place of the languor and inatten- 
tivenefs which had been the principal caufes of paft . 
misfortunes, and had enabled Hyder Ally to exe- 
cute thofe defigns which he never would have dar- 
ed to attempt, but from his knowledge of the dif- 
tractions that prevailed among the Englifh at Ma- 
dras. 

After forcing Hyder Ally to relinquith his ori- 
ginal enterprife, the next important fervice of 
which the performance required the utmoft expe- 
dition, was the fecuring of Pondicherry. After the 
reduction of that fettlement two years before, the 
French, who remained there, had been treated with 
the moft exemplary lenity ; their private property 
had been left untouched, and all their officers, both 
civil and military, had been indulged with every 
kind of liberty, upon giving their parole. But 
the unexpected fucceffes of Hyder Ally, and the 
expectations of the arrival of a powerful {quad- 
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fach a change in their behaviour, that they could 
not coneéal their difpofirion to avail themfelves of 
the fis opportunity of breaking through their en- 
gegements with the Englith. 

“The well-grounded fufpicions entertained by 
thofe, induced them to judge it neceflary to remove 
to Madras the principal, and fuch as appeared the 
moit ill-intentioned and dangerous among the 
French inhabitants at Madras. Thefe latter how- 
ever made fuch proteftations of their fidelity, that 
the Britith Prefidency granted them permiffion to 
remain at Pondicherry, upon their figning a folemn 
promife, to adhere with the ftricteft punctuality to 
the articles of the capitulation. 

But this lenity could not overcome their determi- 
nation to infringe them as foon asthey imagined they 
might do it with fecurity, The neceflity of the 
times obliging the Britith garrifon to withdraw 
from that place to Madras, the French immediate- 
ly threw off the mafk, and proceeded to raife a lar- 
ge body of thofe fepoys that had formerly been in 
their fervice, and to colleét a large quantity of 
provifions for the ufe of the fquadron and troops, 
of which they daily expedted the arrival from Eu- 
rope and the iflands of Mauritius. 

In order to obviate the defigns of the French at 
Pondicherry, they were forthwith difarmed. The 
magazinesthcy had amaffed were feized, and all the 
boats in their poffeffion deftroyed. ‘The necefhity 
of thefe precautions appeared fhortly after. A 
French fqnadron, according to expeétation, arriv- 
ed off Pondicherry, in full confidence of being fup- 
plied with water and other neceffaries; but was 
obliged to depart without meeting with the leaft af- 
fiftance, for want of mall craft to convey them on 
board. 

In the mean time the army of Hyder Ally had 
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his dominions, and was become fo formidable, . that 
he began to conceive hopes of being able again to 
try his fortune in battle. It amounted to near two 
hundred thoufand men, forty thoufand of whom 
were cavalry, and fifteen thoufand well difciplined 
Sepoys. He now turned his views to the fiege of 
Trichinopoly, and to an attempt on the diftriéts to 
the fouth of Madras. : 

Sir Eyre Coote moved with all diligence to their 
protection ; his deficiency in cavairy fubjected him 
to numberlefs inconveniences and dangers ; but the 
fpirit of his troops was equal to every difficulty. 
Vis army was encamped at Porte Novo for the be- 
nefit of receiving neceflaries from the fquadron un- 
der Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, without whofe 
affiftance its prefent operations could not have taken 
place. 

Hyder Ally, notwithftanding the immenfity of 
his ftrength, did not dare to commit himfelf in the 
open field with Sir Eyre Coote. He had taken a 
very advantageous pofition, within a fmall diftance 
of the Britith army, for the purpofe of harraffing it 
with his cavalry, and preventing it from receiving 
fupplies by land. ; 

Having taken the refolution to attack him, Sir 
Eyre Coote began his march to that intent early in 
the morning. He had not proceeded far before he 
difcovered that Hyder Ally’s arrangements corref- 
ponded exactly with thofe he had made in the engage- 
ment with Colonel Baillic. The route which was of 
neceffity to be taken by the Britith army, was com- 
manded by numerous batteries : it advanced never- 
thelefs with the utmoft firmnefs and good order, re- 
turning but few fhot to thofe of the enemy, and 
referving its fire for clofe and decifive aétion. « 

On reconnoitring the enemy’s fituation, Sir Eyre 
Coote determined to make a movement to their left, 
in order to turn it, and thereby avoid the attacking 
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them in their front, where his troops would be.ex- 
pofed to the full fire of their bacteries in every di- 
xettion. This motion was performed with great 
refolution and celerity by his firft line; the fecond, 
in the mean time, taking poileffion of a high ground 
in the intermediate {pace between them, by which 
means the communication between both was main- 
tained, and the enemy prevented from cutting off 
either of them from the fupport of the other. 

Hyder Ally, on perceiving this new difpofition 
of tne Britifh army, was compelled. to change his 
own order of battle: he formed his army in three 
divifions ; the firft was oppofed to the line under 
Sir Eyre Coote, the fecond to that under General 
Stuart, which occupied the heights, aud the third 
was ordered to penetrate through a valley be- 
tween them, and then dividing to the right and 
left, to attack thé rear of both. 

Thefe various movements of both armies took 
up fo much time, that it was nine o'clock before 
the action commenced, by Sir Eyre Coote’s line 
charging the enemy’s Jeft. It received him with 
great courage and ftcadinefs, and ftood its ground 
with an order and obftinacy unufual in the armies 
of Indian Princes, till inculcated by the abilities 
of Hyder Ally. 

His right-wing had in the mean time advanced 
upon General Stuart’s line, and attacked him with 
the utmoft fury; while that body which was de- 
figned to make its way through the ground be- 
tween both the Britifh lines, exerted itfelf vigor- 
oufly to this intent. The difpute was long main- 
tained here with great valour and perfeverance on 
‘both fides. 

The military talents of Hyder Ally rendered this 
one of the fevereft conflicts that ever happened be- 
tween an European and Indian army. It lafted from 
nine in the morning till four in the afternoon. 
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The {kill and experience of Sir Eyre Coote and his 
officers, and the bravery and difcipline of his fol- 
diers were put on this day to their fulleft teft: it 
was not without the extremeft efforts of general- 
thip and intrepidity, that the enemy was obliged at 
length to give way on all parts, after having been 
foiled in every atrempt, with a terrible flaughter of 
their braveft troops, and the lofs of Hyder Ally’s 
principal general, and his beft officers. 

This memorable victory was obtained on the firt 
of July, eighty-one. It would have proved far 
more decifive, had the Britifh army been able to 
purfue the enemy, But the want of cavalry was an 
evil that occafioned many others. Through this 
deficiency the enemy was enabled to carry off his 
cannon and baggage, and to make good his spies 
while Sir Eyre Coote was obliged to be contente 
with remaining matter of the field. : 

It was however to {mall glory to have defeated 
the greateft warrior perhaps that was ever produced 
in India, at the head of an army, formed and cre- 
ated, as it were, by his own fuperior genius and in- 
duftry, and brought by his indefatigable endea- 
vours to a ftate of proteffional regularity and dif- 
cipline equal to that of European veterans. What 
rendered the defeating of fuch a man, and fuch an 
army the more confpicuous, was the nature of the 
ftrength with which it was effected : excepting 
about two thoufand Britith officers and foldiers, the 
refidue of Sir Eyre Coote’s army was, like that of 
Hyder Ally, compofed of natives of India, little 
more than fix thoufand in number. : 

The lofs of this battle wrought an immediate 
change in Hyder Ally’s plan of warfare. He feem- 
ed for a while determined to renounce all general 
engagements on open ground. In confequence of 
this determination, he drew off his army to a con- 
fiderable diftance from that of Sir Fvre Conta 
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and#ven abandoned a ftrong pafs on its approach- 

Aeetbettraleted the defigns of Hyder Ally on 
the ‘Britith poffeffions to the touth of Madras, the 
army now proceeded to the northern, in order to 
cover the march of a large body of Seapoys that 
was coming from Bengal to join it. Strengthened 
by this junction, Sir Eyre Coote laid fiege to Tre- 
paffore, with an intent to draw Hyder Ally to ano- 
ther action. 

This place being of importance, that Prince haf- 
tened to its fuccour accordingly ; but it was taken 
on the very day of his arrival in fight of it; on 
which he retreated to the fpot where he had the 
preceding ycar defeated Colonel Baillie. Here he 
difpofed his army in much the fame manner as he 
had done on that day; hoping, perhaps, that the 
Britith troops might be drawn into the like difh. 
culties as the unfortunate corps under that officer 
had been. 

In this hope he feemed to have fufpended his de- 
termination to hazard no action in the field. He 
prepared for this fecond trial with ‘his aecuttomed 
torefight and care: no advantage of ground was loft 
batteries were planted in every place where they 
could do the moft execution, and the pofts occu- 
pied by his forces were chofen with the utmoft 
judement. 

The difpofition of Hyder Ally’s army was fuch, 
that in their approaching to attack it, the Britih 
troops were expofed to a terrible fire from feveral 
batteries in various direétions. They clofed in, 
however, upon the enemy, in fpite of all obftruc- 
tions, and affailed them with the fame vigour they 
had done in the preceding engagement. 

The remembrance of what had happened on the 

round where both armies were now fighting, ope- 
rated equally upon each: that of Hyder Ally was 
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and that of Sir Eyre Coote, to take a fignal revenge 
for that defeat. From theie different motives, the 
conflict between them was carried on during a time 
unprecedented in any former battle; it continued 
with unabated ardour and animofity in both parties, 
from eight in the morning, till near dutk. 

The victory was decifive in favour of the Britith 
army :-~That of Hyder Ally was completely rout- 
ed, and driven from every poft it had occupied. 
This, however, was not cifected without the lofs 
of fome very brave officers, as well as foldiers, a 
greater number of whom fell on this occafion than 
on the former. “This was owing to the vaft fire of 
the enemy’s artillery, no lefs than to the duration 
of the engagement, and the very advantageous pow 
fition taken by Hyder Ally. This fecond defeat of 
this Prince by Sir Eyre Coote, happened on the 
twenty-feventh of Auguft. 

From the long and vigorous refiftance of his 
troops on this day, and the difficulty with which it 
was won by the Englith, Hyder Ally conceived 
hopes, that by degrees his people, through frequent 
encounters of this kind, would attain to an equa- 
lity of difcipline and refolution with them. In this 
confidence he ventured, fome weeks after this ac- 
tion, to ftand another battle ; but he was defeated 
with greater lofs than in the former. 

Undifcouraged by this want of fuccefs, Hyder 
Ally invefted a place of great ftrength and impor- 
tance, called Vellore, and expecting that the re- 
lief of it would he attempted, feized an advanta- 
geous pafs through which he knew the Britith 
troops muft take their way. Sir Eyre Coote ad- 
vanced accordingly with that intent, and found Hy- 
der Ally’s army in pofleffion of tome very ftrong 
grounds on both the fides of a marth, which he was 
obliged to crofs. The numbers of the enemy. en- 
abled them to attack him on every part; but it aas 
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principally his rear againft which their chief éfforts 
were direéted. Here were the baggage and con- 
voy of provifions deftined for the befieged, who 
were now reduced to the greateft extremity. By 
feizing thefe, both the Britifh army and garrifon 
would have been equally diftreft. 

Hyder Ally exerted all his activity to accomplith 
thefe purpofes; but the fpirit of the Britith troops 
was fuch, that they extricated themfelves com- 
pletely from this dangerous pafs, and forced their 
way to Vellore in defpite of all obftructions. 

Notwithftanding this failure, Hyder Ally ftill 
refolved upon another trial. Difpofing his army in 
the fame manner as before, he waited the return of 
the Britifh troops on the fame fpot. His attack 
was conducted with great {kill and vigour: their 
flanks and front were affailed at once; and a heavy 
cannonade maintained during the whole aétion. It 
lafted a great part of the afternoon ; but terminated 
with his intire defeat, and with the lofs of numbers 
of his felecteft men, 

Thefe uninterrupted fucceffes of the Britifli 
troops in the Carnatic, were attended with the moft 
fortunate confequences to the intereft of the Eaft 
India Company. Among others, it enabled the 
Prefidency at Madras, on receiving intelligence of 
the rupture between Great Britain and Holland, to 
undertake an expedition againft the principal Dutch 
fettlement on the coaft of Coromandel. 

This was the important town and harbour of Ne- 
gapatam, fltuated to the fouth of Madras, in thé 
heighbourhood of Tanjour. The danger of its be- 
coming a place of arms for Hyder Ally, and his 
French allies, were it to remain in the hands of the 


Dutch, now become enemies to Britain, was too 


obvious not to endeavour to difpoffefs them of it, 
as foon as poffible, at the prefent juncture. 
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The charge of carrying on this important enters 
prize by land, was committed to Sir He€tor Munro, 
while Sir Edward Hughes ftationed his fquadron 
fo as to intercept all relief by fea..’ This officer had 
already given a fevere check to Hyde#Ally, on the 
coaft of Malabar. “That Prince-had expended-vahh. 
fums, and beftowed immenfe cike and Tabor in the 
improveinent. of his two feaports of Cafiett: and 
Mangalore in that country. They were “hid s@vat 
arfenals, and contained a confiderable ‘numberasg: 
thips of force ; but they were all deftroyed, by Sir: 
Edward Hughes, to the great vexation of Hyder 
Ally; who had projected the defign of rendering 
himfelf no lefs powerful in India by fea, than he was 
at land. 

The undertaking againft Negapatam was, how- _ 
ever, accompanied with a variety of impedimenta, 
The neceffity of continually reinforcing the army: 
that was acting in the field againg Hyder Ally, had. 
fo-drained the different garrifons, that a very in- 
confiderable force could be {pared to Sir Hector 
Munzfo, for tlre fervice propofed. Negapatam was. 
in a ftrong.ftate of defence, from the fortifications. 
that had lately been added to it; and Hyder Ally, 
forefeeing that it would in all probability be attack- 
ed hy the Englith, had difpatched a large body of 
infantry and cavalry to ftrengthen the garrifon.. It 
confifted, with thefe reinforcements, of more than 
. eight thoufand men, while the number of the be-_ 
fiegers did not amount to five thoufand. 

After landing the battering cannon from the thips, 
which was a work of great danger and difficulty, 
from the roughnefs of the fea, an attack was made 
on the lines and redoubts, which the befieged had 
conftructed in the avenues to the town. The fea~ 
men that were employed upon this oceafion, affail- 
ed them with fuch violence and fury, that the ene- 
ty could not withftand them an inftant. The dif- 
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pofitions that had becn made for a defenee, were 
very judicious. An intermixture of horfe and foot 

arded the lines: had the affailants given way, 
their total defeat muft have enfued from the pur- 
fait and execution to which they would have been 
expofed. But fo great was the pannic with which 
the valour of the Britifh feamen ftruck the whole 
gartifon, that the foot ran immediately for thelter 
in the town, and Hyder Ally’s horfe fled on the firit 
enfet into the adjacent country ; from whence they 
were either unable or unwilling to return into the 
town. 

Five days after ftorming the lines, regular ap- 
proaches were made, and a formidable battery erect- 
ed; againft whicn the gartifon directed two fallies 
with all their remaining force; but they were re- 
pulled with great laughter. Another battery be- 
ing conftruéted, the fire from both operated fo 
efedtually, that a breach was foon made, and fol- 
fowed by a preparation for an affault. “The Dutch 
Governor propofed hereupon to furrender on capi- 
tulation. ‘The terms granted to him were, that 
private property excepted, the town and its de- 
pendencices, with whatever appertained to the Dutch 
government and Company, thould be delivered to 
the Englith : the garrifon to remain prisoners of war, 
and the Governor and officers in the civil or mill- 
tary departments to be at large on their parole. 

The reduction of Negapatam completed the re- 
volution that had begun to take place in the fouth- 
ern provinces on the coatt of Coromandel. Tt not 
only reftored the power and influence of the Eaft 
India Company in thofe parts, but it raifed the repu- 
tation and dread of the Britifh arms higher than ever. 
They had, in the courfe of this campaign, tri- 
umphed fucceflively over Hyder Ally, the French, 
and the Dutch, united together for their humiliation, 
yd El tle neefiinine to reduce them to the 
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neceflity of yielding to the fuperiority with which 
they were affailed in every quarter. 

The univerfal failure of every attempt againft 
the Englith, and the continual good fortune thar 
had attended them this'year, made fiich an impref- 
fion on many of the Indian princes and chiefs, that 
had fubmitted to Hyder Ally from fear, or em- 
braced his party from intereft, that they now ear- 
neftly fought for reconciliation with the Englith. 
They now confidered them as fully re-eftablithéd 
on their former footing of ftrength, and bidding 
fair to confirm and increafe it beyond a probability 
of being thaken. 

Hyder ‘Ally himfelf was equally aftonithed and 
ftung with grief at this unexpected return of prof- 
perity to a people, whofe greatnefs he had lately 
been perfuaded was faft declining, and whom, he 
doubted not, he fhould be the Principal inftrument 
in bringing to ruin and expelling from India. He 
now faw his parrifons compelled to evacuate the 
greateft number of thofe places they had occupied 
in the foregoing campaigns in the rich and impor- 
tant diftriat of Tanjour and its environs, Thefe 
difappointments funk deeply into his afpiring and 
ambitious mind ; and though his fpirit was too great 
to admit of defpondency, yet he could not fail being 
powerfully affected by this fudden teverfe of for- 
tune. 
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CHAP. LXIV. 
Proceedings in Parliament-—Change of Minifiry. 
1781-1782. 


HE difafter that had befallen the Britith arms 
T in America, had clofed the campaign in a 
manner that feemed to put an end to all further 
hopes of réducing that continent. The force-that 
remained, was totally inadequate to fuch enter- 
prizes as would now be neceffary to reftore the for 
tune of the war, and replace the intereft of Britain 
on its former footing. The Americans now confi- 
dered themfelves as wholly freed from all appre- 
henfions ; and looked upon that event as an epocha 
from whence they might confidently date the cer- 
tainty and final confirmation of their independence, 

This was not only their own perfuafion; but that 
of all Europe. As foon as the news of the capitu- 
lation at York Town atrived in England, a total 
cefiation of hoftilities in America, became the ear- 
neft with of all parties. ‘Thofe who had been ftre- 
nuous advocates for their profecution, were now 
convinced that this laft misfortune was irreparable, 
and that it ought to be viewed in the light of an 
ultimate decifion of the American contett. 

Such was the general temper of the nation when 
the Parliament met on the twenty-feventh of No- 
vember. The members in oppofition were loud 
and vehement in the opinion, that an immediate 
period fhould be put to an altercation that had 
now lafted feven years to no other purpofe than to 
drain the nation of its treafure, and its bet blood, . 
without attaining any of the ends propofed, and to 
involve it in a war with all the powers in Furene « 
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who either openly or clandeftinely were known to 
abet the Americans, and to exert themfelves with 
their uemoft induftry for the defeating of the endea- 
vours of Britain to fubjugate her refractory Co- 
lonies, © : 

Mz. Fox, upon this occafion, went copioufly and 
forcibly into the neceffity of acting coolly and dif- 
paffionately on fo aweful a jun@ture as the prefent. 
Surrounded with dangers of the firft magnitude ; 
oppofed in a manner by the whole world, it was 
vain to contend againft a force which was daily 
increafing, and againft which all the efforts of this 
country, however great and furprifing, could not 
be fuppofed, in the nature of things, able to make 
a fuccefsful ftand, 

He entered into a long inveftigation of the flate 
and ‘refourees of the kingdom, and arraigned 
with extreme bitternefs the condu@ of thofe who 
prefided in the different departments of Adminiftra- 
tion, the naval one efpecially. He appealed to the 
conviction of the Houfe, whether any probability 
fubfifted of carrying on the war with any profpect 
of fuccefs, while fo many difcouraging circums 
ftances attended its profecution. 

It had been recommended in the royal fpeech, on 
the opening of the feffion, to act with vigour and 
undauntednefs in the prefent crifis, and firmly to 
continue facing the enemy with unabated exertions; 
A debate arofe on the meaning of the fpeech. 
Oppofition alleged, that it was highly improper to 
concur in any addrefs importing a continuation of 
the American ‘war, on the plan according to which 
it had hitherto been conduéted. Adminiftration 
denied, on the other hand, that the addrefs they 
had moved, intended any more than a refolute 
Maintenance of the national honour and intereft, 
againft the numerous enemies of Britain. After a 
done ‘alteccarian. Ak Choe Cece i ea 
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carried by two hundred hd eighteen, againft one 
hundred and twenty-nine. 

Oppofition was however determined to conftrain 
Miniftry to be full and explicit on this fubjeét. 
When a motion was made for the cuftomary Com- 
mittee of Supply, a warm objection took place to 
the Speaker’s leaving the Chair. It was infifted 
that no further confidence could be placed in “Ad- 
miniftration, till it had pledged itfelf for a change 
of thofe meafures, which had brought the nation 
into its prefent difficulties. The Houfe could not, 
with any propriety, nor without derogating from 
its dignity, and abandoning the caufe of its con- 
flituents, implicitly continue to truft the ma- 
nagement of affairs to men, under whom they had 
been fo unprofperous. The voice of the public 
was unanimous in demanding an alteration of the 
ruinous fyftem hitherto purfued. It behoved Par- 
liament to liften ferioufly to the complaints of the 
people, after fo many proofs that they were well 
founded. As they bore the weight of the diftreffes 
occafioned by this unfortunate war, they had juft 
reafon to reprobate it, and to petition for its fpeedy 
termination. 

Adminiftration reprefented on the other fide, the 
danger that might attend the refufal of a fupply in 
the prefent critical pofture of affairs. In whatever 
manner the money granted would be applied, itil 
the granting of ic ought not to be delayed, as it 
would certainly be wanted for the moft indifpenfible 
purpofes, The queftion, whether it fhould be ap- 
propriated to the profecution of thofe meafures, 
which were contradictory to the opinion of oppofi- 
tifion, would be agitated in due time, but ought not 
to be brought fotward till provifion had been made 
for the expences, that would inevitably be required 
for the fervice of the public. The danger it was 
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an unanimous fupport-ofts whole ftreneth by land 
and fea, When the fum’ neceflary for this effential: 
object had teen voted, and the fafety of the realm 
thereby been properly confulted, the Houfe would 
be at leifure to deliberate upon the manner of pro- 
fecuting the war to the beft advantage. 

Oppofition, ic was infinuated. by Miniftry, by re- 
quiring an affurance that a ceflation of hoftilities 
againft America fhould take place, meant at ‘the 
fame time that a change of Adminiftration fhould 
accompany it; but whether this expectation was 
complied with, or difappointed, it was equally for 
the benefit of the public, that the requifite fupplies 
thould be granted, whoever might have the manage- 
ment of them in future. 

A variety of collateral matter arofe from the dif. 
cuffion of this fubje&@. The right of the people to 
refufe fupplies, until the redrefs of grievances, was 
argued with much energy; and the inexpediency 
of withholding them in cafes where the fecurity of 
the realm was at flake, was reprefented in no lefs a 
forcible light. After an ample and animated debate 
on thefe fubje€ts, the motion for a Committee of 
Supply was carried in the afirmative, by one hund- 
red and feventy-two againft feventy-feven. 

When the queftion was agitated for voting the 
fpecific fupplics, that would be tequifite for the 
fervice of the coming year, it was moved by Op 
pofition, that the war carried on in America, had 
been ineffectual to the purpofes for which it had 
been undertaken. It had neither defeated the in- 
tentions of thofe who refifted the authority of Great 
Britain, nor afforded protection ta thofe who re- 
mained loyal. All further attempts to reduce the 
Americans by force of arms, would therefore be 
ufelefs and injurious to the interefts of Britain, by 
difabling her to refit the confederacy formed’ by 
her ancient and natural enciniec. " 
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To this motion, which was feconded with great 
eloquence and ability by the fpeakers on the fide of 
Oppofition, Adminiftration replied, that it was no 
longer intended to profecute hoftilities in America 
on the former plan, and that another fyftem would 
now be adopted in that refpe€t; but that neverthe- 
lefs, the motion now before the Houfe, was highly 
unfeafonable, as it laid open to the enemy the in- 
tentions of the Britifh government, and taught 
them how to defeat the plans that were to be adopt- 
ed againftthem. It was inconfiftent with common 
prudence to defift from all hoftilities againft the 
Americans. They were bound by their alliance 
with France to affit it againft Great Britain, and 
would therefore act in conformity to thcir treaties. 
Such being the cafe, it was incumbent on govern- 
ment to adopt thofe meafures that would of courfe 
be neceffary to counteral them. It could not, 
therefore, be expected, and ought not to be re- 
quired, that America fhould be totally relinquith- 
ed. Were Britain to withdraw her fleets and armies 
from that Continent, Congrefs would be at liberty 
to purfue a line of hoftilities extremely pernicious 
to this country. Were the Americans to become 
mafters of their ports, the feas in that quarter, and 
in the Weft Indics, would {warm with their priva- 
teers, and they would have it in their power effec- 
tually to affift France and Spain in their defigned in- 
vafion of our iflands. An abandonment of North, 
America fhould not, for thefe reafons, make any 
part of the prefent plan of ating, as it would en- 
able and embolden the Colonifts to exert themfelves 
to our detriment. The wifeft method would be to 
fteer a middle courfe. We ought to maintain with 
vigour the poffeffion of what remained in our hands, 
and keep a watchful eye on all their motions. This 
would confine their views at home, and teach them 
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fiill to view us in the light of an imminent and for- 
midable enemy. e. 

After a long and interefting difcuffion of this 
matter, which lafted till two 9’clock in the morn- 
ing, the motion made by Oppofition, was rejected 
by a divifion of two hundred and twenty, to one 
hundred and feventy-nine. 

When the eftimates of the army were laid before 
the Houfe, the foregoing debates were renewed 
with uncommon vehemence. Oppofition took fe- 
vere notice of the uncertainty and difunion that 
reigned among the Members of Government; and 
what little reliance could be placed on the mea= 
fures, they pretended to have in contemplation, 
from the inconfiftency and contradi¢tion of the lan} 
guage held among them. 

The fame notice wasj taken by the public ; all 
orders of men began now to reprobate, with un- 
reftrained freedom, any intentions to profecute the 
‘war with America, and to exprefs the moft fervent 
withes that an accommodation fhould take place 
with the Colonies without any further procraftifa. 
tion. : 

On the meeting of Parliament after the recefs 
that clofed the year eighty-one, a variety of quef- 
tions, originating from the American war, fome of 
them of the:higheft importance to the public, were 
brought into peers. and canvaffed with a degree 
of animation, that deeply engaged the attention of 

_ all parties, 

One of the moft interefting was the enquiry into 
the conduét of the naval department, which was 
moved by Mr. Fox, and fupported by him with 
great eloquence aad cnergy of reafoning. His prin- 
cipal antagonift on this occafion, was Lord Mul- 
cafter, who oppofed him with remarkable ingenuity 
of argument. Lord Howe diftinguifhed himfelf 

- eminently in this dav’s debate. by the vrofefGonat 
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 knowledge-dt difplayed on the fubject in litiga- 
tion. _; 
.. ERR conteft was at length decided, after having 
Poe a multitude of arguments on each fide, 
y the rejection of the motion propofed. One hun- 
‘dred and eighty-three voted for it; two hundred 
and five againft it. 

The advancement of Lord George Germaine to 

~ that Peerage, was another ground of contention. 
It was warmly oppofed in the Houfe of Lords, 
where the part he had taken in the Ameriéan war, 
expofed him to the heavy cenfure of Oppofition on 
a variety of-accounts. The queftion was, however, 

.€arried in“his favour, by ninety-three vates to 
twenty-eight. : 
_ Inthe mean time, as adminiftration feemed yet 
to hefirate about the mode that fhould be adopted 
with refpeét to the future profecution of the war in 
America, oppofition refolved to make as powerful 
an effort as poffible to conftrain them to abandon 
it. To this intent, 2 motion was made by Genctal 
Conway, for an addrefs to the throne, requefting 
that a final termination might be put to hoftilities 
in America, and. that a reconciliation might no 
longer be deferred. 

This motion roufed all the powers of both par- 
ties. All the arguments that had already been ad- 
duced on this topi¢ were now repeated. It ap- 
peared in the clofe of this important debate, that 
the ftrength of miniftry was on its downfal. The 
addrefs was negatived by the mere majority of one; 
one hundred and ninety-three appearing for it, and 
one hundred and ninety-four againf it. This hap- 
pened on the twenty-fecond of February, eighty- 
two. 

In full confidence of obtaining.a decided miajo- 
rity, General Conway renewed his motion five days 
after, Ee made a very animated fpecch on the ac- 
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cafion, wherein he alledged a multiplicity of facts 
in contradiction to what had been urged on the 
other fide againft the competency of Parliament to 
interfere, by giving its advice to the Crown in mat- 
ters relating to the making of peace or war, and in 
the framing of alliances and treaties with foreign 
powers. 

Among other arguments that were brought to 
fhow the prodigious difadvantage attending an 
American war, it was aflerted, that upon the clear- 
eft computation, France expended no more than 
forty pounds fterling for every man fhe had fent to 
the affiftance of the Americans, while Great Bri- 
tain paid no les than one hundred. . This alarming 
difference was enhanced to a degree truly terrify- 
ing, when. the difparity of the numbers maiatained 
by the two contending kingdoms was taken into 
confideration. At the time of the reduction of the 
army under Lord Cornwallis, the period at which 
the French troops were moft numerous in America, 
they amounted to no more than eight thoufand men, 
and at other times had not exceeded five; while the 
Britifh forces on that eftablifhment had been paid. 
for at the rate of feventy thoufand. 

The reply of miniftry was equally ftrong and 
copious. The meafures in contemplation with re- 
gard to America, were reprefented as founded on 
the mott obvious expediency. While the Colo- 
nies continued at war with this country, it would 
be highly imprudent to aét as if we were. at peace 
with them. It would betray a timoroufnefs and 
fear of offending them, unworthy of the character 
of thé Britith nation. It would. expofe us to their 
flight: and inftead of accelerating the work of 
peace, would incline them to treat us with haugh- 
iinefs, and to affume a ftile of fuperiority, which 
would naturally tend to throw obftruCtions in the 
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way of the reconciliation that was fe much defired 
by all parties. : 

Such, it was fatd, ought henceforth to be the 

plan of acting with the Americans, as to convince 
 ghem thar though the Britifh nation was willing ta 
be reconciled with the Colonies, yet it was fully 
determined not to degrade itfelf by any mean obfe- 
quioufnefs; but, on the contrary, to hold out 
terms entirely compatible with its honour, as well 
as advantageous to them; and, in the mean time, 
to preferve a firm and refolute countenance, equal- 
ly removed from haughtinefs or timidity. 

The conchufion of the minifter’s fpeech upon this 
eceafion was remarkably ftriking and fpirited— 
“© If oppofition,” faid he, ‘ had refolved that no 
more confidence fhould be placed in the prefent 
adminiftration, the readieft way to carry their point 
would be to addrefs the Crown for their removal. 
Were he once convinced that he had loft the confi- 
dence of the Haufe, he fhould think it his duty to 
wait upon his Sovereign, and fay to him—‘ Sir, 
§* T have long ferved you with diligence, with zeal, 
“* and with fidelity ; but fuccefs has not crowned 
my endeavours. Your Parliament have with- 
drawn from me their confidence; all my deela- 
rations te them are fufpected: therefore, Sir, 
let me refign to you thofe employments which 
I ought not to keep longer than I can be fer~ 
viceable to your Majefty, and your fubjeéts.” 
Thefe expreffions and fentiments were greatly 
taken notice of by the public; they were allowed 
to be truly conftitutional, and fuch as every minif- 
ter fhould look up to as the rule of his conduct, 
Whatever diverfity of opinions had been held con- 
cerning the adminiftration of Lord North, all par- 
ties agreed in declaring their approbation and ap- 
plaufe of the manlinefs and candour he had difplay- 
ed on this day. 
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An endeayour was made, grounded on the im- 


portance of the fubjeét in queftion, to adjourn the 


debate to another day, in order that leifure might 
be afforded for every member to give it a cool and 
difpafhionate inveftigation. This, together with 
other reafons, was affigned for propofing the delay. 
but this motion was over-ruied by a majority of 
nineteen, the votes for it being two hundred ‘and 
fixteen, thofe againft it two hundred and thirty» 
five. 

The original motion of General Conway for an 
Addrefs to the Crown, againft the further continu- 
ance of the American war, was then carried with. 
out adivifion ; and it was refolved that the addrefs 

fhould be pretented by the whole Houfe. This to- 
© tal defeat of Miniftry took place on the twenty-fe- 
venth of February. 

The anfwer received from the throne to the ad- 
drefs, was, that in purfuance to the advice of the 
Houfe, meafures would be taken conducive to the 
reftoration of harmony between Great Britain and 
her colonies ; thatin the mean time the ftrength of 
the nation fhould be dire&ted in the moft effetual 
manner againft our European enemies, till fuch a 
peace could be obtained, as fhould confift with the 
intereft and permanent welfare of the kingdom. 

In confequence of the fuperiority obtained by op- 
©ppofition, General Conway proceeded to move, 
that the Houfe would confider as enemics to their 
fovereign and country, whoever fhould advife or 
attempt the profecution of offenfive meafures in A- 
merica, for the purpofe of fubduing the colonies. 

The inducement affigned for this motion was, 
that Miniftry, though it complied with the will of 
the majority in that Houfe, yet acknowledged that 
they acted againft their own fenfe of the meafures 
to which they fubmitted ; they could nor. there. 
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fore be too ftrongly bound to an obedience, which 
they paid in contradiétion to their judgment. 

The Minifterial firength was now fo confiderably 
impaired, that hardly any oppofition was made to 
this motion, which was carried without a divifion. 

As notwithftanding the fucceffes gained over Mi- 
niftry, no difmiffion of it appeared to be in agita- 
tion, their opponents determined that fuch a con- 
demnation thould be pronounced upon their paft 
meafures, as fhould at once preclude all attempts to 
renew them. In this view the fubfequent refolu- 
tions were laid before the Houfe for its approba- 
tion. 

That fince the year feventy five, upwards of 
one hundred millions had been expended on the ar- 
my and navy, in the prefent fruitlefs war. 

That during this period Great Britain had loft 
thirteen colonies in America, and feveral valuable 
iflands in the Weft Indies, and that thofe fill re- 
maining in her poffeffion were in imminent danger. 

That the nation was now engaged in an expenfive 
war with America, France, Spain, and Holland, 
without a fingle ally. 

That the chief caufe of all thefe misfortunes had 
been the want of forefight and abilities of perfons 
in adminiftration. 

The moving of thefe refolutions occafioncd one 
of the warmeit and moft acrimonious debates that 
ever happened in the houfe of Commons. The 
three firft tefolutions was felf-evident, but the fourth 
admitted of fo much difcuffion, that it employed 
all the acutenefs of which both parties were maf. 
ters, to fupport their refpective opinions and affer- 
tions on this matter. 

The obvious intention of the Oppofition being, 
however, to remove the prefent Miniftry, much of 
the altercation hinged upon this fubjeét. The 
Houte wes called upon by Minifters to wejeh with 
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candour and impartiality the merits of thofe who 
were known to be the moft likely to fuccced them. 
Would it confent to thé meafures they had fo often, 
“avowed, and fo ftrongly recommended ? Would it 
acknowledge the independence of America, and 
adopt thofe many alterations at home that were to 
give a new face to the conftitution and government 
of this country ? 

Much had oppofition complained of the difunion 
and difcord that fubfifted between the members of 
adminiftration ; but was there more harmony among 
thofe of the adverfe party ? Did they not moft wide- 
ly differ in their political fentiments, or did they a- 
gree in any thing except in oppofing Miniftry ? 

The reply to thefe charges was equally fevere. 
The conftant unaltered feries of difappointments 
that had attended every minifterial meafure fince 
the commencement of the American difpute, was 
held out as an unanfwerable proof that their fyftem 
was founded in error ; but their inflexible adherence 
toit, after repeated admonitions and experience of- 
its inefficacy, rendered them unpardonable; it was 
adding obftinacy to incapacity, and fhewed them 
to be abfolutely incorrigible. 

A variety of taunts and perfonalities took place in 
the courfe of this debate, which lafted till two 
o'clock in the morning, when the refolutions were 
fet afide by a motion for the order of the day, which 
was catried in favour of miniftry. 

Notwithftanding the framing of a new miniftry 
was looked upon as a matter of propriety, amidft 
the difcontents univerfally prevailing, yet the gene- 
rality of people were defirous of a coalition among 
all parties, and that no particular fet of men fhould 
ingrofs all power tothemfelyss. This was efpecial- 
ly the with of thofe who were confidered as the in- 


dependent part of the Houfe. 
Tt. 
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In the difputes that arofe on this topic, Lord 
North condutted himfelf with remarkable temper 
and moderation. He concluded an eloquent and ela- 
borate defence of his adminiftration, by declaring, 
‘* That he neither was, nor would be any obftacle 
“© to a coalition of parties, or to the formation of a 
** new miniftry, from which he might even be to- 
* tally excluded.” 

It was moved, on the other hand, by Oppofition, 
in the moft refolute and peremptory manner, that 
no further truft fhould be repofed in the prefent 
members of adminiftration. ; 

Never had the Houfe of Commons been fo full 
during the courfe of many years as on the debating 
of this interefting queftion ; no lefs than four hun- 
dred and eighty members were prefent. After a 
violent conteft it was rejected by a majority of nine 
only. 

So inconfiderable a majority ona queftion of fuch 
magnitude, and wherein the minifters were fo di- 
rectly and perfonally attacked, was like a fignal to 
renew the charge againft them. Notice was given 
accordingly that the motion would be repeated. 

On the twenticth of March the Houfe being met, 
and oppofition preparing to renew it, Lord North 
informed the members that fuch a motion was be= 
come unneceffary, as the adminiftration, againft 
which it was levelled, did no longer exift, the King 
having determined to change it. He moved in 
confequence for an adjournment, that leifure might 
be given forthe formation of anew one. 

After obtaining the Houfe’s compliance with 
this motion, he took a folemn leave of it in quality 
of minifter. His fpeech on this occafion was equal- 
ly decent and pathetic, and highly approved of by 
his audience. He concluded it by fignifying, that 
he was both ready and defirous to encounter the 
ftricteft trial of his conduct. 
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The miniftry fubftituted in the place of that of 
which Lord North had fo long been the head, was 
compofed of the Marquis of Rockingham, Firft 
Lord of the Treafury ; Lord Shelburne, and Mr. 
Fox, Secretaries of State; Lord Camden, Prefi- 
dent of the Council; the Duke of Grafton, Privy 
Seal; Lord John Cavendith, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; Admiral Keppel, Firft Commiffioner of 
the Admiralty; Genesal Conway, Commander in 
Chief of the Forces;, the Duke of Richmond, 
Matfter-General of the Ordnance. ; 

Two peerages were created on this occafion :— 
One in favour of Admiral Keppel, who was raifed 
to the title of Vifcount; the other in favour of Mr. 
Dunning, who was made a Baron, by the name of 
Lord Athburton. The dignity of Hi sh Chancel- 
lor Rill remained with its prefent pofleffor, Lord 
Thurlow, whofe uncommon influence and abilities 
had fecured him the refpeé& of both parties. | 

The firft ftep of public confequence taken by 
the new miniftry, was to remove the caufe of thote 
jealoufies that had fo long fubfifted in Ireland, by 
procuring the repeal of fuch aéts as were moft ob- 
noxious and oppreffive to that kingdom. The con- 
fequence of this meafure was an immediate vote of 
the Irith Parliament for the raifing of twenty thou- 
fand feamen for the fervice of the Britith navy. 

The next ftep was to difqualify revenue officers 
from voting at parliamentary elections, and to ren- 
der contractors incapable of poffefing a feat in 
the Houfe of Commons. Thefe three aéts were eX- 
tremely acceptable to the public. 

Mr. Burke, who had in this change of admini- 
ftration been appointed Pay Mafter General of the 
forces, now refumed the plan he had propofed for 
the regulation of the Civil Lift; a number of fine- 
cure places were thereby abolifhed, and a confider- 
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able fum was faved, which had heretofore been em- 
Ployed-as the means of improper influence. : 

He gave, at the fame time, a fignal proof of his 
difincereftednefs, by the reform he introduced into 
the office he potfefied. It had been juftly deemed 
the moft lucrative in the kingdom ; but he reduced 
it within reafonable bounds, by retrenching the 
enormous profits which had hitherto attended it. 

Another popular aé was, the refcinding from 
the Journals of the Houfe of Commons, the refo- 
lution paffed in the year fixty-nine, regarding the 
election of Mr. Wilkes to reprefent the county of 
Middlefex. That gentleman had laboured for years 
to compafs this point ; but his annual efforts to this 
porpofe had been fucceffively defcated till the pre- 
fent period, when his motion to this intent met 
at length with the completeft fuccefs. It was car~ 
ried by one hundred aud fifteen votes againft forty- 
feven. 

The endeavours of Mr. William Pitt, to bring 
about a Reform in the Conftitution of Parliament, 
did not however meet with the reception which the 
majority of the public had fo ardently defired, and 
which many fo confidently expeéted. In order to 
quality a fubjeét, wherein fo much caution was ne+ 
ceflary, and to reconcile the views of all who were, 
interefted in this matter, he moved, ‘* That a Com- 
** mittee fhould be appointed, to inquire into the 
“* ftate of the Reprefentation in Parliament, and to 
** report their fentiments upon it.” He feconded 
kis motion with great accuracy and ftrength of rea- 
foning, and was ably fupported by Sir George Sa- 
vile, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sawbridge, and feveral others : 
but on a divifion, the motion was negatived by a 
majority of one hundred and fixty-one, to one hun- 
dred and forty-one. 

Various other defigns were in agitation for the 
fervice of the public. when thev cwesre Imtavemend 
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by. the death of the Marquis of Rockingham or 
the firft of July. This event occafioned a Variety 
‘of refignations and new arrangements. Lord 
Shelburne fucceeded him at the Treafury Board, 
Lord Grantham and Mr. Thomas Townthend were 
appointed Secretaries of State, and Mr, William 
Pitt was raifed to the Chancellorthip of the Exche- 
uer. : 
‘ Much variance and altercation arofe in both 
Houfes of Parliament in confequence of thefe ap- 
pointments. Mr. Fox Was heavily cenfured for 


public, at a time when his abilities might have 
been fo ufeful. It was infinuated that private pique 
had influenced his conduét, and that he had retired 
from Adminiftration on account of its not fubmit. 
ting to his direétions, 

His anfwer to thefe charges was, that it did not 
Necoine a man of integrity to remain in place with 
thofe of whom he difapproved the meafures, He 
Was precifely in that fituation. He Was not the 
only perfon, however, who differed from thofe who 
ill retained their places. Thofewho had feceded 
with him, were men of unimpeachable character, 
as well as unqueftionable abilities, His ambition 
was to merit the approbation of the public; this 
was the higheft fummit of his withes; but fooner 
than coincide with Opinions which he condemned, 
he would telinquith any poft, however it might 
exalt. him in the eyes of the multitude. He af. 
ferted, that before the demife of Lord Rocking- 
ham, he had openly fignified his determination of 
tefigning, if he could not prevail on the Cabinet to 
ollow certain meafures which he deemed indif. 
penfible in the prefent jun@ure. Thefe mieafures 
being refufed, and others adopted, which, in his 
Judgment, were incompatible with the true interéft 


of the public, he confidered himfelf ac banca 1. 
ap eS 
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all the rules of honour, and the principles he 
profeffed, and had fo zealoufly recommended upon 
former occafions, to decline acting any longer with 
men, whofe maxims and meafures he could nos 
bring himfelf to approve. . 

In the Houfe of Lords, the Eart of Shelburne 
defended with great ability the fyftem he had adopt- 
ed, as wellas the arrangements that had ltately 
been taken. He ftrongly expreffed himfelf firmly 
attached to the principles on which that miniftry 
had been formed, at the head of which Lord Rock- 
ingham had prefided. But he could not yield 
himfelf implicitly to the guidance of any man.— 
He had been taught by the great Lord Chatham, 
that no faction ought to be fuffered to rule in this . 
country : much leis ought any individual to be per~ 
mitted to dittate. 

Thefe unhappy variances among thofe who were 
confidered as the moft popular perfons in the king~ 
dom, rendered the death of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham an object of great lamentation to the ma- 
jority of people. His perfonal character, .and the 
extenfive influence he poffeffed, gave hiin a weight 
which kept on a due poife the jars and bickerings 
of the party of which he was the leader. De- 
prived of the chief who held them together, it 
was not furprifing that they fhould become dif- 
united, and differ about thofe queftions which his 
authority, and the deference that was paid to his 
opinions had alone been able to decide. : 

Thefe differences happening on the clofe of the 
{effion, prefaged in the minds of many, a material 
alteration ‘in the meafures that would be uppermoft 
in that which would enfue next winter. The leifure 
that would be afforded by the lefgth of the recefs, 
would, in their apprehenfion, be productive of op- 
portunities to work a change in the difpofition of 
men, and overfet thofe refolutions and defigns which 
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CHAP. Lxv. 


Lofs of Mitorca—Statia—ang St. Chriflophero—Vigs 
tory obtained by Admiral Rodney over the French 
Fleet in the Weft-Indies. 


1782, 


HE fieges of Gibraltar and Minorca were till 

carried on by the united forces of the Houfe 
of Bourbon, with the utmoft-{pirit and activity, and 
both places defended with unabated firmnefs and 
obftinacy by their tefpective garrifons, But Mi- 
norca was evidently in the Sreateft danger, from the 
facility with which the enemy could provide rein. 
forcements and fupplies, and the difficulty of con. 
Veying any relief to the befieged. 

e Courts of Verfailles and Madrid, however 
they might confider the reduction of Gibraltar as 
dubious, entertained no doubt of being able to re- 
duce Minorca, In order to juftify the expectation 


terprife. The army that befieged the place was lit. 
tle thort of twenty thoufand men, and canfifted of 
chofen troops. The battering train was prodigious, 


he garrifon amounted, on the other hand, to 
no more than two thoufand feven hundred men; 
five hundred of. thefe had been drafted from the 
Corps of invalids in England, and fent to this ifland 
even years before. 
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The firength of the works they had to defend 
was remarkable. The approaches to the fortrefs 
were every where undermined, and the conftruc- 
tions to cover them within were bomb-proof. But 
all thefe were fo fpacious, and in fuch number, that 
twice the garrifon they now contained would not 
have fufficed to man them. 

The commencement of the fiege was marked by 
an incident highly honourable to General Murray, 
the Governor. Impatient to have poffeffion of this 
important fortrefs, the Court of Spain endeavoured, 
through the offer of an immenfe bribe, to corrupt 
that officer’s fidelity. The anfwer he returned to 
the Duke of Crillon, who had been commiffioned to 
make this trial, was ftriking. He gave him to 
underftand, that when the moft illuftrious of his 
anceftors had been tempted by bis fovereign to af- 
faffinate his refra¢tory and rebellious fubject, the 
Duke of Guife, he nobly difdained fuch an office ; 
and that he himfelf fhould, after this precedent, 
have refufed to attempt the feduction of a man of 
honour. 

From the landing of the enemy in Auguft, to the 
beginning of November, no material event took 
place; the fire, though fpirited on both fides, do- 
‘ing no confiderable damage, and the befiegers being 
chiefly occupied in conftruéting their heavier bat- 
terics, and preparing to make their clofer approach- 
es. About this time a fally was made on the Duke 
of Crillon’s head-quarters, with fo much vigour, 
and was fo judicioufly conducted, that he was com- 
pelled ta abandon them, with the lofs of a number 
of prifoners. The whole army of the befiegers was 
brought forward on this occafion to diflodge the 
Britith troops; but their difpofition and counte- 
nance were fuch, that the Duke did not think pro- 
ee ee eee ghar and ¢hee had che kanoiir of 
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maintaining the poft they had feized during a whole 
day, and of retiring unmolefted, 

The batteries of cannon erected by the enemy, tho’ 
ferved with sreat courage and expertnefs, had not 
hitherto done any cficntial execution. They had 
now lain upwards of three months before the 
place ; and it was expected, both in France and 
Spain, that they would have maftered it before this 
time, with fo many advantages on their fide. Tr 
was not, however, fooner than this period that they _ 
had perfected their batteries of mortar-pieces, and 
began to open them, 

The fire of the befieged had during this time 
been kept up with a vivacity, which had much re- 
tarded the works of the enemy. As foon as their 
bomb-batteries were conftructed, the garrifon di- 
rected their efforts chiefly to the deftru@ion of 
thefe. Their thells frequently fell upon the ene-' 
my’s magazines of gunpowder, and blew them up 
with a confiderable’ dettrution of their peeple ; 
nor did their thipping efcape, feveral of their 
veflels being funk, or fet on fire, by the cannon or 
bombs from the garriton. 

But notwithftanding the refolution and fkill | 
difplayed by the befieged, the fuperiority they had 
to contend with, in refpect to artillery and num- 
bers, was fo great, that they alone were fufficient 
to put their fortitude to the utmoft trial. 

It has, however, by adequate and impartial 
judges been afferted, that had no other caufes in- 
tervened, the ficge of Minorca would have termi- 
nated as glorioufly as that of Gibraltar, and the 
enemy been obliged to telinquifh the attempt. 

But while the French and Spanifh army were in- 
vetting it from without, a far more dreadful and 
dangerous enemy had taken pofleffion of the place 
Within, and committed fuch Tavage3 among the 

a 
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befieged; as were much more deftructive than thofe 
they fuffered from the exertions of the enemy. 

‘The communication with the country being en- 
tirely cut off, no fupplies of vegetables could be 
ceriveyed to the garrifon. They were reduced to 
the neceffity of fubfifting on falt provifions. Tho’ 
they were furnithed with thefe, and with all fuch 
neceffaries as admit of prefervation, in the greateft 
abundance, the want of vegetable food was an evil 
that proved without a remedy. 

Mott of the troops that compofed the garrifon, 
having been long ftationed in the ifland, had ac- 
cuftomed themfelves to a conftant and regular 
\ufe-of-vegetable diet. he fudden déprivation of 
a‘fpecies of food, to which they were became habi- 
tuated, proved fuch a firoke to their conftitutions, 
as they were unable to ftand. Among other com- 
plaints, it produced that moft terrible anc fatal one 
to men confibed in fhips and garrifons, the feurvy. 
It encreafed in a fhort time to fuch a deplorable 
degree, as to baffle all endeavours to fupprefs or 
alleviate its effeéts. They were fo powerful and 
rapid, that every day diminithed the ftrength of 
the garrifon, by the numbers that either fell vic~ 
tims to this fevere malady, or were difabled by it 
from doing duty. What contributed greatly ta 
its progrefs, was the inclofed and narrow {pace 
to which they were confined, and the ne- 
ceffity to which they were compelled of living in 
the cafemates, and places under ground, in order 
to fhelter themfelves from the dreadful and incef- 
fant fhowers of fhot and fhells, that fell day and 
night upon every part of the fortrefs. 

"This continual fire, under the direétion of a nu- 
merous and expert body of engineers, could not 
fail to make an effectual imprefiion on a fpot of fo 
limited an extent. The upper works fuffered con- 
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but the-refolution of the befieged would have fur- 
mounted all thefe difficulties, had not the terrible 
calamity that raged within their walls rendered them 
infuperable, 

In the midft of this fevere trial, their conftancy 
and perfeverance were invincible. Such was the 
zeal they felt for the honour of the Britith name, 
to ufe their own expreffion, that many of the com- 
mon foldiers, though on the Point of death, con- 
eealed their condition from their officers, in order 
to have the Confolation, as they faid, of expiring 
upon duty with their arms in their hands. 

€ flate of the garrifon was, in the commence. 
ment of February eighty-two, fo enfeebled, thar 
the whole number able to do duty, amounted to 
ho more than fix hundred and Aixty ; and of thefe, 
fearcely a hundred were untainted with the fourvy, 
tom the concurrent teftimony of the phyficians 
and furgeons it appeared, that, ina very few days, 
there might not probably be left a fingle foldier in 
4 condition to bear arms. : ‘ 

In the mean time, the necefflary guards required 
four hundred and fifteen men. Hence it was evi. 
dent, that as they could not be Tegularly relieved, 
illnefs and fatigue would {peedily overcome them, 
In this extremity Governor Murray propofed terms 
of capitulation, by which the garrifon might be 
-permitted to preférve their liberty on furrenderin 
the place: But the Duke of Crillon informed him, 
that his orders were to liften to no Capitulation, but 
under the exprefs condition, thar the garrifon 
fhould remain prifoners of war. 

To foften however the rigour of his inftrudtions, 
he allowed them to return to England, on General 

urray’s engaging, that they fhould not ferye again 
during the war, till tegularly exchanged, 

Every other conceffion was granted that could 

€ Tequired or exneSony tO 
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French commander, he feemed to feel a peculiar 
fatisfa€tion, in exprefling the higheft fenfe of re- 
{pect for the Governor, and the troops under his 
command. Pra 

In the firft article of the..capitulation General 
Murray demanded, that as the garrifon muft fur- 
render prifoners, they fhould be allowed all the 
honours of war, This, it was added, was. not con- 
trary to his inftruétions, and would tend to his 
glory, as certainly no troops ever gave greater 
proofs of heroifm, having defended themfelves 
almoft to the laft man. 

The Duke’s anfwer teftified the readieft and moft 
‘ generous affent to the General’s ailertion ; and ex~ 
prefsly {pecified, “that, in confideration of the 
conftancy and valouy, which he and his men had 
fhewn in their brave defence, they fhould receive 
all the military honours confiftent with their fitua- 
tion.” 
_ On the fifth of February the fortrefs of St. Phi- 
lip. was delivered up to the combined forces of 
France and Spain, Perhaps, fays General Murray, 
in his letter upon this occafion, a more noble nor 
tragical fcene was feldom exhibited, than the march 
of its garrifon through the French and Spanith 
armies. It confifted of no more than fix hundred 
old decrepid foldicrs, two hundred feamen, one 
hundred and twenty of the Royal Artillery, and 
about fifty Corficans, Greeks, and others. The 
two armies were drawn up fronting each other, and 
formed ‘a lane for the garrifon to pafs through, 
reaching from St. Philip’s to George-Town. Here 
the garrifop laid down their arms, declaring they 
had furrendered them to God alone, and that the 
conquerors could only boaft they had taken an hof- 

ital. 
E Such was the diftrefsful figure of the Britifh 
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it was faid, fhed tears as they paffed them. The 
humanity of the Duke of Crillon, and of his off. 
cers, was highly confpicuqus on this occafion, No 
Kind of relief was left unfought for the affiftance of 
the fickly remains of the garrifon. Every poffible 

* Care and attention was paid to them; and they were 
treated with every mark of refpeét and fympathy, 
which cduld be expected from a generous con- 
queror. 

‘Thus did the ifland of Minorca return to the 
dominion of Spain, after it had been in the poffef- 
fion of Great Britain, fince the year feventeen hun« 
dred and eight, when it was taken by Sir John : 
Leake and General (afterwards Earl) Stanhope, 
and had, together with Gibraltar, been confidered 
as one of the noblett trophies, and moft valuable 
acquifitions to Britain, during the triumphant reign 
of Queen Anne, . : 

The lofs of Minorca in Europe, was accom a~ 
nied by events of the like nature in other parts,- 
that marked the clofe of the year eighty-one, and 
the beginning of eighty-two, as a period highly 
unpropitious to Britain. 

The fuccefs which the French’ had met with, 
during the preceding fummer, in reducing Tobago, 
induced them to caft their eyes on the other Britith 
iflands in the Indian feas, with a view of attacking 
them at a convenient Opportunity. . They feemed, 
however, too well guarded at the time to afford 
them any hope of fucceeding. The only one upon 
which, after much confultation, they ventured to, 
make an attempt, was that of Statia, which had 
been taken from the Dutch at the commencement 
of the year, and of which they were informed the 
gatrifon thought itfelf in a flate of perfect fecurity 
from any enemy, on account of the difficulty of 
its accefs, : - 7 

The 
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The Marquis de Bouille, upon receiving this in- 
formation, .determincd to improve the opportunity 
it offeped of reducing thet ifland by furprife. He 
fealed from Martinico at the head of two thoufand 
ween, and arrived in the night of the twenty-fixth 
of ‘November, off a landing place at Statia, which 
was fo dangerous, that being looked upon as im- 
practicable, it had been neglected and left without 
a guard. Here, with much toil and exertion, and 
with the lofs of many boats and people, he found 
means to fet afhore about four or five hundred of 
his men: But even this effort took up the whole 
of the night; and the appearance of day put a ftop 
to.his- landing any more. He now faw himfelf 
abliged to take an immediate decifion, either to 
furrender to the garrifon, or to hazard the attack- 
ing it, though almoft double his numbers. No 
other choice remained, as all means of retreat were 
cut off. He took the laft, and marched with all 
_ diligence, in order to furprife the garrifon, before 
they fhould receive any intelligence of an enemy 
: being afhore. 

The place where he landed was fix miles dif- 
tant from the town and fort; and, in the line of 
his march, he had a narrow defile to pafs; which, 
if a. few men could have occupied, his whole 
fcheme would at once have been fruftrated. But 
his good fortune ferved him fo effectually, that this 
important pafs was unguarded. He arrived in time 
to fecure it, and inftantly pufhed forward with all 
unaginable fpeed. 

A body of Irith troops, in the fervice of France, 
were the principal actors on this occafion. They 
were cammanded by Count Dillon, who ufed fuch 
* diligence, that he arrived at the rown before fix in 
the morning. A party belonging to the garrifon 
was @t this time excrcifing on the parade. Mifla- 
Ping the Teeth. tram the foativteade af shere bhi 
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form, for their own people, they fuffered them to 
approach fo near, that the ‘miftake was not difco- 
vered till a clofe difcharge had been made by the 
enemy, which killed and wounded many. 

The {uddennefs of the furprife throwing them 
immediately into diforder, they were totally dif- 
abled from making any refiftance. Colonel Cock- 
burn, commanding officer of the garrifon, happen- 
ing at that inftant to come upon the parade, was 
made prifoner. Numbers of the garrifon haftened 
in the mean while to the fort, in hope of making 
an effectual ftand there againft the enemy. But the. 
French had already taken pofleffion of the gate, and 
prevented the draw-bridge from being raifsd— 
They entered the fort, which being furrendered to 
them by thofe who had taken thelter in it, the re~ 
mainder of the garrifon, which was difperfed in 
various places, when apprized of this, imagined. 
the enemy’s ftrength to be very confiderable, and 
too great to be retifted. In this perfuafion, they: 
Submitted without further oppofition. 

The manner in which the ifland of Statia was 
retaken, though it refleéted no difgrace on the va- 
Jour of the Britith troops, could not fail to caft a 
thade on that military vigilance and circum{pection 
which had hitherto charaéterifed them. Their fig~ 
nal deficiency in thefe effential requifites in war, 
upon this occafion, expofed them. to univerfal and 
well merited cenfure. . 

It was with peculiar fatisfa@ion the Marquis of 
Bouille took this opportunity of fignalifing his dif- 
intereftednefs in pecuniary matters. Among the 
fpoils that fell into his hands, a large fum of money 
was claimed by the Britith commanding officer, as 
being his private property : this was gencroufly rée- 
ftored to him by the Marquis; who caufed, in the 
fame manner, whatever had belonged to Dutch in- 
dividuals, to be referved, in arder to be returned to 
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them, and -fuffered nothing to be feized but the 
prodpse.arifing from the fale of the prizes that had 
‘beé taken by the Englifh when they captured the 
iftand. 

The opening of the enfuing year was no lefs un- 
favourable to the Englith on the continent of South 
America: where the fettlements of Demerary and 
Iffequibo, of which they had deprived the Dutch 
in the beginning of the preceding year, were now 
retaken by the French. 

But thefe fucceffes of its ancient enemy, though 
fufficiently mortifying to the Britifh nation, were 
quickly followed by-an attempt of much more im- 
portance. The enterprifing difpofition of the Mar- 
quis-de Bouille, had long turned his views to the 
fubjugation of the rich ifland of St. Chriftopher, 
once the joint potleflion of both the French and 
Englith, till the ‘victorious arms of the latter ex- 
pelled the former at the commencement of this pre- 
fent century. 

Exclufive of the value of this fertile ifle, other 
motives offered themfelves to the Marquis. He 
knew that numbers of the inhabitants were highly 
diffatisfied at the feizure of their property on the 
taking of Statia from the Dutch. He was alfo well 
acquainted with their difapprobation of the general 
conduét of the Britifh government, and that many 
of them did not fcruple to exprefs the moft bitter 
refentment on thefe various accounts. 

-Expe@ting juftly to meet with little refiftance 
from a difcontented people, he formed the project 
of attacking this ifland, while the caufes of their 
complaints were ftill frefh in their remembrance.— 
Nor was it otherwife in a condition for a vigorous 
defence. The garrifon confifted of no more than 
fix hundred effective regulars; while the force that 
was deftined to attack it amounted to eight thou- 
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them, and cover the fiege, was compofed of thirty- 
two fhips of the line, commanded by Count de 
Graffe, whom his yalour and good fortune in North 
America, during the preceding campaign, had new 
rendered a very formidable enemy, : 

The only place of firength in the ifland was Brim, 
ftone Hill, fituated on the fhore, near the town of 
Sandy Point, which it over-looks and commands, 
Some fortifications had been lately conftruéted on 
the fummit of that hill; but its natural ftrength was 
its beft fecurity, being of great height, and of fo 
difficult an accefs, from its fteepnefs, and the rugs 
gednefs of the paths leading to it, that an afceng 
was almoft impracticable againft a very moderate 
force to defend it. 

On the landing of the French army, which from 
the greatnefs of its force could not be prevented, 
nor even oppofed with fafety, General F razery-the 
commanding officer, retired to Brimftone Hill 
The whole of his ftrength, befides the regulars 
above-mentioned, did not exceed four hundred mi- 
litia, brought to his affiftance by Governor Shirley. 
But twice the number that compofed the garrifon 
would have hardly fufficed for a proper defence, 

The French having made good their landing at 
Baffeterre, the Principal town in the ifland, advan- 
ced immediately to Brimftone Hill, which they 
clofely invefted on every fide. The ill fortune of 
the befieged was inftanced upon this occafion in a 
moft remarkable manner. Fight brafs twenty-four 
pounders, with fix thoufand balls of correfponding 
weight, and two large brafs Mortars, with fifteen 
hundred fhells, had been carried to the bottom of 
the hill, with an intent to convey them to the fum- 
mit: but through fome caufe that never caime to 
light, they were left in that fituation, When the . 
enemy were landed, it was too late to fecure them, 
and they fell into the hande nf cle Do 
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without this unexpected fupply, would have been 
greatly retarded in their operations. One of their 

“ftorefhips, loaded with the principal materials for 
‘a fiege, had been wrecked on’ the rocks near the 
whore, and another of equal confequence, had beem 
jcaptured by the fquadron under Admiral Hood.” < 
. This vigilant and enterprifing officer lay at: this 
itime at Barbadoes, :-againft which the French 
\grf intended to dircét their motions, but ‘had 
‘been prevented by contrary winds. “The moment 
he was apprized of their defign upon Sr. Chrifto- 
pher, he hafted to Antigua, where taking on board 
all the troops that could be fpared, he fteered di- 
‘xeétly for Baffeterre, where the French fleet was. at 

anchor, with a determination to. attack it, though 
it confifted of thirty-two fhips of the line, and his 
awn only of twenty-two: but the confidence he re- 

. pofed in the capacity and courage of his officers 

_ and men; made him overlook all difadvantages. 

_- Arriving off Nevis on the morning of the twentyx 
fourth of January, he ordered the line of battle to 
be formed; ‘but was prevented from the profecue 
tion of his intént, ‘by the damage two of his.capital 

_fhips received in running foul upon ‘each other.— 
This accident afforded time to Count de Grafle to 
put to fea, and make his preparations for an he * 
gagement. z ® “ye ee Ree ed 
*On the twenty-fifth, at day-break, both fleets - 
being in fight, Admiral Hood,.in order to com- . 
pafs the point he-had in view, which was to get’ 
between the enemy .and the ifland, ftill preferved . 
the appearance of an attack upon the French, to the 
end of drawing them further ou to fea. -The ftra- 
tagem fucceeded ; and as foon as the Britifh Admi- 
ral had a fair profpeét of gaining the anchorage left 

" by the enemy, he puthed for it with all diligence, © 
and took poffeflion of it. - This was undoubtedly, 
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in the Admiral’s own words, the only chatice he had 
of faving the ifland, if it could be faved. 

Count de Grafle, on “perceiving his intent, en- 
deavoured to prevent him, by cutting off his rear: 
but Commodore Affleck, affifted by his two feconds, 
Captain Cornwallis, and Lord Robert Manners, re- 
ceived him with fo Vigorous a fire, that his attempt 
Was totally fruftrated, with great lofs of men on his 
fide, and very little damage on the other. 

Next day the French fleet renewed its attack on 
the Britith from van to rear, with its whole force, 
The confli€ lated two hours, and was maintained 
with great fpirit by the enemy; but they could not 
make any impreffion. After theering off, they re. 
turned in the afternoon, and made a fecond attempt, 
bur as ineffectual as the firft, 

In confequence of thefe two repulfes, the enemy 
kept aloof, and left the Britith iquadron in quiet 
potleffion of the pofition it had taken, Their lofs 


in thefe two engagements was very confiderable—- 
The number of flain mut have been great, as no. 


lefs than a thoufand of their wounded were fent 
afhore to Statia. Many of their thips were much 
damaged; the Ville de Paris, Count de Graffe’s 
own thip, had upwards of eighty thot holes, and 
lay during the next day on the heel, employed in 
repairing them, 

The conduét of Admiral Hood throughout this 
remarkable tranfaction, was confidered by the ableft 
judges in thefe matters, as one of the greateft profef- 
fional exertions that had happened during the whole 
war. It ftruck the enemy with the highcft admiration 
of his abilities, and with no little apprehenfions of 
them : it ferved to confirm the impartial world in 
the opinion it had formed, that the naval genius of 
Britain would render her an overmatch for all her 
enemies, 

In the mean time, the French were Carrying on 
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courage and activity. They ereéted a number of 
batteries of heavy cannon and mortars on every 
fpot of ground from whence it could be annoyed.— 
They had eftablifhed their head-quarters at the 
town of Sandy Point, but it was foon reduced to 
:. afhes by the fire of the befieged. ; 
" » The fatigue undergone by the French was excef- 
five, from the heat of the climate, and the necef- 
fity they were under of dragging their heavy artil- 
lery to the eminences on which it was to be 
placed. They were expofed to an inceffant fire, 
from the garrifon, who incommoded them feverely 
in all their approaches, and did fuch execution 
among them, that they dearly purchafed every inch 
of ground they were able to gain. . 

In order to obtain information of the fituation 
and circumftances of the garrifon at Brimftone Hill, 
two officers, the one belonging to the navy, the 
other to the army, both of them refolute and 
intelligent men, were difpatched on fhore, and found 
means through many difficulties to execute their 
commiffion. The meffage they brought back from 
General Frazer, was in the ftile of the old warriors 
in the days of the Edwards and Henries: General 
Prefcot had. fent him word of his arrival with fuc- 
cours ; to which the blunt and gallant veteran re- 
plied, that as he had taken the trouble to come with 
‘troops to his affiftance, he fhould, doubtlefs, be . 
glad to fee him, but that he was in no want of him 
or them. - : 

This fpirited meflage induced the Britifh com- 
manders to land a body of troops; in order, if prac- 
ticable, to feize on fome poft that might enable 
them to impede the enemy’s operations. An en- 
gagement enfued as foon as they were put afhore, 
wherein they had the advantage. Next day the 
Marquis de Bouille advanced upon them, at the 
head of four thoufand men; but found General 

: : Prefcot 
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Prefcot fo advantageoufly pofted, that he tetired 
without attacking him, and contented himfelf with 
making fuch arrangements as were neceflary to fe» 
cure his own troops from being molefted in their 
Operations againft the gartifon. 

As the vaft fuperiority of the enemy rendered an 
attempt upon them impracticable, the detachment 
on fhore was withdrawn. Still, however, the gar- 
tifon continued its defence with unabated . refolu. 
tion; in hope, that as foon as fufficient reinforces 
ments arrived, they would immediately proceed to 
their affiftance. In this view they fupported the 
hardfhips and continual toil that were daily encreaf. 
ing, with fingular perfevcrance and fortitude, 

The French had by this time furrounded them, 
ina manner, with batteries of cannon and mortars, 
from which they plied them day and night with an 
inceflant thower of thot and thells. This terrible 
Operation continued three weeks ; during which al] 
the conftructions of every kind upon the hill were 
entirely deftroyed, and the garrifon deprived of all 
thelter. 

On the eighth of February, they made their dif- 
trefs known to the Britith commanders on board the 
fleet, by means of the fignals agreed upon. The ut- 
moft endeavours were in confequence ufed, to in- 
form them, that if they could poffibly hold out te 
days longer, it was highly probable the ifland would 
be faved; as the motions of the French Admiral, 
and proceedings on fhore of the Marquis de Bou- 
ille, indicated a defpair of fuccefs, and an intention 
to relinquith the enterprize. 

The various efforts that were made to con- 

. Vey this intelligence to the befieged all mifcarried, 
to the great mortification of Admiral Hood, who 
left no expedient untried that could be devifed, to 
acconiplith a purpofe ‘he had fo much at heart, and 
from. whence (6 much cae oc 
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The fiege had now lafted five weeks. Harafied 
by unceafing fatigue, the remains of the garrifon 
were unable to withftand any longer the intolerable 
duty that was now impofed upon thems of being un- 
der arms both day and night. Their number was 
fo reduced, that it would have been impoffible to 
refift an aflault; and this was hourly looked for, 
from the'total demolition of the works in moft 
places, and almoft all the guns being cither dif- 
mounted or difabled. 

In this extremity it was thought neceffary to ca- 
pitulate. The generofity the Marquis de Bouille 
had difplayed upon fimilar occafions, was a fuffi- 
cient. inducement to afford the garrifon ample ex- 
pedtation of being treated with all manner of indul- 
gence. But he was prompted by additional’ mo- 
tives to grant them every requeft they could make, 
in order to fecure as foon as poffible the poffef- 
fion of the ifland. The arrival of Admiral Rodney 
was daily expected, together with fuch a naval re~ 
inforcement as would place the Britifh fleet upon a 
full equality at leaft, if not a fuperiority to the 
French. 

From thefe confiderations, the terms of the ca- 
pitulation were favourable in the higheft degree.— 
They were the fame in regard to the inhabitants, as 
thofe granted to the ifland of Dominico; and the 
garrifon, befides the honours of war, was permit- 
ted to return to England, on condition of not ferv- 
ing againft France or its allies till exchanged. 

The “Marquis de Bouille, with a magnanimity 
that added new luftre to his chara¢ter, complimented 
Governor Shirley and General Frazer with their per- 
fonal liberty. His expreffions in that article of the 
capitulation which {pecified this favour, did equal 
honour both to him and thofe gentlemen. 

“ Out of refpeét,” he faid, “‘ to the courage 
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Frazer, it is agreed that they thalf not be confi- 
dered as prifoners of war: the former may return 
to his government of Antigua, and the latter may 
Contittue in the fervice of hig country ; being hap y 
to teftify this mark of Patticular éfféem for thofe 


The reduQioti of St, Chriftopher took place on 
the thirteenth day of February, in the year dighty. 


On the next day the French fleet anchoring off 
the ifland of N evis, Admiral Hood judged it advi- 
fable to leave the road of Baffeterre, in order to pre+ 
Terve ‘his thips in a fit condition for fervice, on 
the junction of Admiral Rodney, of which he wag 
ftow in daily expeétation, The prefent fuperiority 
of Count de Graffe rendered all further naval én 
terprizes imprudent, until the arrival of the rem- 

orcement under that commander, ; 

In order to diflodge the Britith {quadron, the 
French, as foon as they were in poffeffion of St. Chrif. 
topher, began to ereét batteries of guns and mortats 
on a height that commanded the road. The con. 
fideration of the impofhbility of tefifting the wnitéd 
attack that was Preparing againft him, both by 
land and fea, together with the want of water and 
fefrethments, haftened his departure to Barbadoes, 
where he determined to flation his fquadron, arid’ 

" watch the motions of the enemy. 

The French did not, however, obtain the fucs 
cefs they had met with at St. Chriftopher without a 
confiderable lofs of men. Exclufive of thofe who 
fell in the engagements with the Britith {quadron, 
above a thoufind were flain in the fiege of Brim: 
ftone Hill, befides the much greater numbers that 
Were wounded, and whofe recovery in a climate fo 
ifimical -to European conttitutions as the Wert 

Indies have conftantly proved. wae nf. 
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doubtful,:and requircd uncommon care, as well as” 
length of time. 

The fortune of the French feemed at this period 
to be fettled on fo firm a foundation in this part of 
the world, that no accidents were apprehended by 
them of a nature to effect an alteration to their dif- 
advantage. ‘Their iflands were full of as excellent 
troops as France had been abie to furnifh for the ex-- 
peditions it had projected againft the Britifh fettle-, 
ments in the Weft Indies. The exertions of Spain to 
the fame intent were alfo very formidable. Never in- 
this quarter of the globe had the ftrength of thofe two 
potent monarchies been fo confpicuoufly difplayed. 
"Their naval lift was computed at more than threefcore 
fhips of the linc. Thete were attended with a pro- 
digious multitude of frigates and armed veffels— 
With this immenfe force, they entertained no doubt 
of being able to make an entire conqueft of the Brie, 
tith poffeffions in that hemifphere. 

In the mean time, the Britifh miniftry, fully 
fenfible of the danger to which they were expofed,- 
was preparing a ftrong fquadron for their relief. It. 
confifted of fifteen capital fhips, and was com- 
manded by Sir George Rodney. It arrived at Bar- 
badoes on the nineteenth of February, where he - 
formed the long defired junétion with Sir Samuel 
Hood. ‘The Britith fleet now confifting of. thir- 
ty-feven fail of the line; both Admirals deter- 
amined to put to fex, and intercept the convoy of 
provifions, flores, and ammunition, that was on its 
way from Breft to Martinico, for the fupply of- 
Count de‘Grafle’s fleet. But notwithftanding the 
judicioufnefs of their difpofitions, the convoy had 
the addrefs to elude them, by. dropping to leeward 
of the Britifh fleet during the night, and failing. 
round Gnadaloupe; from whence keeping clote 
with the land of Dominico, it artived fafe in the 
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In confequéence of this difappointment Admiral 
‘Rodney repaired to St. Lucia, where he took in 
‘provifions for five or fix months, with a determi- 
‘fiation to follow the -Fre fleet the moment it 
failed out of Martinico, wherever it thoul& dire@ 
its Courfe.. In this view, a number of frigates were 
ftationed off that iftand, to give- notice of its:de. - 
parture, : no Ae 
‘The defign of the French Admiral: was. to- 
ceed with all diligence to Hifpaniola, where’ 
Solano was waiting for him with fixteen thips of the. 
line; and a numerous body of land forces, Thefe, 
‘added to the French fleet and troops, were to have 
formed a joint attack upon the ifland of Jamaica 
With this objet before him, he made it his utmott. 
care to avoid an engagement with the. Englih, till, 
he had joined the Spanith fleet, when, “fromthe. 
fuperiority he fhould then poffefs, he would berm. - 
der no apprehenfions of meeting with any effoctsiat . 
obftruction to the projects he was commiffionedé*ta 
execute. meee 

The great importance of preventing this junction, 
and of forcing him to-an engagement before it teak.’ 
place, was.obvious to the Britifh Admiral. Until 
this had been effected, the iflands yet belonging to 
Britain could hot look upon their condition as fe- 
cure, . 

To the great fatisfaCtion of the Britith comman- 
ders, they were informed early in the morning of 
the cighth of April, by the fignals made from the 
frigates of obfervation, that the French fleet was 
getting under way, and fteering to leeward. Ad- 
miral Rodney ttood immediately after the enemy, 
and came ‘up with them off Dominica towards the 
evening. A calm prevented any motion in either ? 
fleet till the next day, when the enemy, favoured 

by a breeze, made for Guadaloupe. The van of 
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lowed them with all diligence, and fetched them 
near-enough to engage. Count de Grafle eagerly 
feized the opportunity of attacking this divifion 
- of the Britith fleet, while fo far feparated from the 
get; but Sir Samuel Hood, who commanded it, 
with{tood him with a firmnefs and order which the 
enemy, tho’ he bore down upon him with his whole 
-ftrength, could not difcompofe. He had at one 
time no lefs than feven fhips upon him. It was 
* poon before there was a fufficiency of wind to carry 
part of the Britifh center to the fupport of the 
yan, : 

Out of thirty-fix thips, of which the Britith fleet 
gonfifted on this occafion, only twenty coyld come 
jato agtion: but fuch was the {kill and gallantry 
with which they maintained fo unequal a conflict, 
that notwithftanding Count de Graffe’s whole fleet, 
confifting of thirty-four fail of the line, lay upon 
them, the damages it received were far greater than 
thofe it occafioned. The principal lofs was that 
of Captain Bayne of the Alfred, an officer of great 
merit. 

The Britith rear edging up at length to the 
eenter, the French Admiral drew his thips out of 
action, and continued to keep at fuch a diftance, as 
defeated all endeavaurs to near him. 

The tenth and eleventh were fpent in preventing: 
the enemy from weathering Guadaloupe. Towards 
the evening of this day fome of the headmoft thips of 
the Britith fleet approached fo near to one of the ene- 
my’s, that had fuffered confiderably in the late action, 
that it muft have been taken, had not Count de Grafle 
bore down with his whole fleet for its prefervation, 
The movement he made for this purpofe brought 
him ‘fo near to the Britith fleet, that Admiral Rod- 
ney conceived immediate hope of being able ta 
force him to action the next day. With this intent 
he made fuch difpoStions durine the night. that it 
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was plain, at break of day, that it was no longer 
in the enemy’s power to avoid an engagement. 

Not one moment was loft in putting into execu- 
tion the long determined method of engaging the 
enemy. The fignal for clofe battle was thrown out, 
and obeyed with univerfal readinefs by every thip 
in the flect. The ation commenced about feven in 
the morning, by Admiral Drake’s divifion. Ran- 
ging up as near as poflible to the enemy, not a gun 
was fired trom the Britith fleet, till it had approach- 
ed them fufficiently for every thot to do executions 
When fuch a fire began, and lafted throughout 
the whole fight, as the oldeft feamen in both fleets 
confefled they had never witnefled before. The 
Formidable, Admiral Rodney’s ship, difcharged in 
the courfe of this terrible confli& near eighty broad- 
fides, 

The force, deftined for the expedition againft 
Jamaica, was diftributed on board the French fleet, 
Hence their thips were fo crouded, that the flaugh- 
ter among them was prodigious. This force was . 
little fhort of fx thoufand men, and the lofs it fuf- 
tained on this day, almoft ruined it as entirely, as 
if it had been completely defeated at land. 

The battle was fought on both fides with a {pi- 
rit and determination, worthy of the character of two 
brave and rival nations, who feemed, on this occa- 
fion, to ufe Admiral Rodney’s expreffion, to look 
upon the honour of enone as effentially 
concerned in the event of this day. 

The fight had continued with equal refolution, 
and without any apparent fuperiority of fuccefs, till 
between twelve and oney when Admiral Rodney, 
perceiving an opportunity of breaking afunder the 
enemy’s line of battle, refolved to improve it to 
the utmoft of his power. In his own thip of ninety 
guns, feconded by two others of the fame rate, and 
one of feventy-foir, he bore down upon their cen- 
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ter, and penetrated through it. He was followed 
by the remainder of his divifion, and wearing round 
clofe upon the enemy, effectually feparated their 
fleets. 

To increafe the diforder into which they were 
thrown by this bold and unexpected motion, Admi- 
ral Drake in the van, was direéted by fignal to 
tack, and gain the wind of the enemy. This be- 
ing effected with great expertnefs and celerity, the 
confufion became general throughout the French 
flect. The van endeavoured to re-eftablith the line, 
but with no fuccefs ; and their rear was fo entirely 
routed, that no hope remained of recovering its 
order. The rear divifion, commanded by Admiral 
Hood, coming up on this junéture, completed the 
enemy’s defeat, and rendered it irrctrievable. 

In this defperate fituation the behaviour of the 
French Admiral was firm and intrepid in the high- 
eft degree. With his own and the other fhips ia 
the center, he withftood till evening all the efforts 
of the various fhips that attacked him. . Captain 
Cornwallis, in the Canada of feventy-four guns, 
fignalized himfelf in a particular manner, by the 
bravery with which he engaged him during the 
pace of two hours; but Count de Graffe continued 
his refiftance with as much obftinacy, as if the fuc- 
cefs of the day had ftill remained doubtful. 

He perfifted in this manner, facing with the moft 
admirable undauntednefs the repeated attempts that 
were made upon him, from every quarter, till paft 
fix o’clock in the afternoon. Adimiral Hood’s ap- 
proach did not alter his determination: He bore a 
heavy fire: from him during fome time, withour 
any appearance of vielding ; and it was not till af- 
tera dreadful deflruction of his people, that he 
confented at laft to flrike. He and two more were 


the oply men left fending upon the upper deck, 
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He was-not the only man however who behaved 
in this refolute manner. Several French captains dif- 
played an intrepidity in the defence of their refpec- 
tive fhips, after the rout had commenced, which: did 
them the more honour, as from the fuccefs gained 
by the Englifh, thefe were now enabled to attack 
them with great advantages. The Captain of the 
Glorieux did-not yield till ail his mafts were thot 
away, andshis veffcl was unable to make any de- 
fence. “Mle Captain of the Cefar, after his thip 
had been battered to pieces, and his enfign-ftaif 
fhot away, ordered his colours to be nailed to the 
matt, inilexibly refolved never to ftrike. . He con- 
tinued fighting accordingly till he was flain. When 
his fhip furrendered, it was almoft a wreck. Other 
French officers aéted in the fame manner... - 

The'courage exhibited on the other hand by the 
‘Britith officers, was fuch, that it was difficult to 
tell who deterved the higheft praife. Exclufive of 
the commanders, to whote valour and’ {kill muft be 
chiefly afcribed the fuccefs of the day, Captains 
Cornwallis and Inglefield diftinguithed themfelves ; 
the firft by taking the Heétor, a fhip of the fame 
force as his own, and contributing greatly to the’ 
capture of Count de Graffe’s hip; the fecond by 

- engaging and utterly difabling the Cefar, a veffel 
of equal ftrength to that which he commanded. 

Never did France, fince the famous battle at 
La Hogue, in the year fixteen hundred and ninety- 
two, fuftain fo compleat and ruinous a defeat as on 
this memorable day. Their ficet, according to the 
accounts that afterwards tranfpired, was by thelr 
own confeffion almoft ruined ; and their lofs in men 
amounted to an abfolute carnage. The number of, 
thofe who were actually flain in this engagement, 
and that of the ninth, was computed at three thou- 
fand, and the wounded at near double that propor; 
tion. What-rendered this computation not impro. 
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bable was, that upwards of four hundred men were 


Killed on board the Ville de Paris, and that in fe« 


veral French fhips fingly, between two and three 
hundred were outright flain. ; a 

. This deftruction among the French was the more 
aftonifhing, as in the Britith fleet the lofs did not ex- 
ceed eleven hundred in killed and wounded. The 
officers of diftinétion who fell, were Capt. Blair of 
the Anfon, and Lord Robert Manners of the Refo- 
lution, both of them officers of the higheit defert. 
The latter was the fon to the late illuftrious Mar- 
quis of Granby. ~ : 


“2 dt was the general obfervation of the world, that 


the Britith feamen made good upon this occafion 


their boaft, that whenever they fhould bring the 


enemy to clofe-fight, the day would be their own. 


' Whe /Pperfeverance and obftinacy with which they 


ftood to their: guns, and the alacrity and confidence 
of victory they exhibited, from the moment they 
found themfelves in clofe ation, were a-matter of 
aftonifhment, as well as of animation, eyen to their 
own officers, 


'» This important victory was the more confpicu- - 


ous, a5 upon a candid examination of the circum- 
ftances of the fight, it appears, that the real fuperi- 
ority in number of fhips during the action wason the . 
fide of the French. Their fleet, according to their - 
‘own account, confifted of thirty-four fhips of the 
line. The Britith exceeded it only by two; but 
fix fhips of its rear divifion were prevented from 
coming up through want of wind. *, 

The lots of fhipping on the part of the enemy, 
amounted to five taken; three of feventy-four 
guns, of which the complement was nine hundred 
men each, and one of fixty-four and feven hundred 
and fifty. Another of their line was reported to be 
funk. But that fhip, of which the lofs ftruck the 
French with the deepeft concern, was the Ville de 
: hips : . : Paris, 


. 
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Paris, fo-called from the city of Paris having built 
it at its own expence, and made a prefent of it to 
the late King. It had coft four millions of French 
livres, and was efteemed the maft magnificent fhip 
in France. It carried one hundred and ten guns, 
and had on board at its departure from Martinico, 
thirteen hundred men, including marines and land 
foldiers, a ares 
. It ought not to pafs unnoticed, that the French 
fleet was under the command of three of the braveft 
and moft efteemed officers in France; the Count dy 
Grafle, M. de Vaudreuille, and M. de Bougainville, 
whofe naval abilities, as well as perfonal valouig, . - 
were univerfally acknowledged- . 

This was a truly unfortunate day to Count 
de Graffe. He loft at once by this defeat all the” 
benefits refulting from his late fuccefles. He had 
by his dexterous management provided for the fafe- 
ty of a large convoy that failed with him from Mar~: 
tinico, of which the deftination was to the Frenck 
ports in Hifpaniola, and the prefervation of which 
was of immenfe confequence at the prefent junc- 
aure, He had fo far difappointed the endeavours . - 
to come up with his fleet, and was fo much out of 
reaclr, that the Britith commanders almoft def paired - 
of being able to overtake him. Inthefecircumftances 
he might have held on his courfe unmolefted ta 
Cape Francais the plage appointed for the junc- 
tion of the French and Spanith armaments. Here 
arrived, he would have been at full liberty to 
enter on the execution of thafe defigns with which 
he was entrufted, and would at the fame time have 
been in the command of fuch a ftrength as would 
have fet him above all danger. Had the whole 
Britifh naval power in the Weft Indies been colleét- 
ed for the purpofe of oppofing him, he ftill would 
haye retained a fuperiority fuficient to have carried 
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-on the-attempts he had in view, and-which it would 
have been highly difficult to prevent him from pro- 
fecutthe. 12% 
» ~AWATE thefe important objeéts were given up in a 
fatal hour. For the fake of faving a crippled thip, 
~ hie expofed himfelf to a reverfe of fortune, which, 
had it not befallen him, he ftill would have juftly 
deferved ; thus lofing by one wrong ftep, ali the ad- 
vantages he had gained, and the flill greater of 
‘which he had the profpeét and probability. 

Such were the complaints and cenfures to which 
his ill fortune fubjeéted the Count de Graffe among 
vhis countrymen. He exculpated himfelf on the 
other hand, by afledging, that the fleet under 

. his command was fully a match for that under 

“Admiral Rodney ; efpecially confidering the damas 
ges it had fuftained in its engagement with him on 
the ninth, three days only previous to that he was 
‘now blamed for having hazarded. Under fuch cir- 
“cumftances, it would have been a difgrace to France 
10 have loft a fhip of the line, without attempting 
to protect it againit the enemy. 

In the opinion of reafonakle people, the Frenclt 
Adimiral was fully acquitted of the foregoing charges, 
His conduct throughout the whole of this tranfac- 
‘tion was juftifiable in every refpe&t. His difpofi- 
tions were proper and judicious, and his behaviour 
in the day of battle did him the higheft credit. He 
might be accounted unfortunate, but by no means 
faulty. 

The fiying enemy were clofely purfued by Com- 
modore Affleck, and the fhips in company with 
him. He kept up a vigorous fire upon them, and 
continued the chace till dark. On the morning of 
the next day they were entirely out of fight. They 
chad fied in a variety of directions, in order'the bet- 
ter to clude and efcape purfuit. . Some took their 
courte even fo far to leeward as the Dutch ifland of 
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‘Curaffoa, bordering on the Spanith coaft of South 


Ameriéa. The gteater number collecting them- 


_ felves into a fquadron of twenty-three or four {ail of 


the line, made the beft of their way to Cape Fran- 
cois. 

This was all that remained in a body of the for- 
midable fleet that had lately occafioned fo much 
terror in the Britifh iflands. It is highly proba- 
ble that if night had not interpofed, hardly any: 
would have been able to effect an efcape. ae 

As foon as it was light, Admiral Rodney prepa-! 
red for the immediate purfuit of the enemy, but: 
was prevented by a calm, which lafted three days. 
A number of frigates and light veflels were dif- 
patched in the mean time to explore the harbours: 
in the neighbouring French iflands,: when it being 
afcertained that the enemy had failed to leeward,: 
Sir Samuel Hood’s divifion was difpatched in queft 
of them. Ele ufed fo much diligence, that on the, 
next day after leaving the fleet, he difcovered five 
of their fhips making towards the Mona Paffage, : 
between the Eaft end of Hifpaniola and the ifland 
of Porto Rico. The Valiant, of feventy-four guns, - 
Capt. Goodall, being a great way a-head of the dis 
vifion, which was becalmed, availed himfelf of a 
favourable breeze to crofs over the long and dan- 
gerous fhoals of Cape Roxo in purfuit of them.— 
Coming up with two fhips of the line, within 
three or four miles of the land, and fearing their 
companies might attempt to tun athore and burn 
them, he refolved to attack them without delay—— . 
After little more than an hour’s action, he carried 
both, with an inconfiderable lofs on his fide. But 
they fuffered exceedingly in their mafts and riggt 
ing, and their killed and wounded exceeded one. 
hundred. ; 

The capture of thefe two fhips, both of which 
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figral honéur to Capt. Goodall, whofe gallantry 
and good conduct were equally difplayed in this 
daring attion. Of the other three: veffels, which 
were frigates, only one efcaped the fhips that pur- 
fued them. 

After the performance of thts important fervice, 
Admiral Hood’s divifion rejoined the fleet off Cape 
‘Fiberoon; where he. was left with twenty-five. 
Ships of the line to watch the motions of the com- 
bined forces of the enemy, who were affembling at 
Cape Francois in great numbers, and collecting the 
remains of their fhattered fleet. Notwithftanding 
their late defeat, their ftrength was yet very formi- 

_dabi® 5 it confifted of twenty-four French, and fix- 
teen Spanith fail of the line, the latter entirely frefh 
from port. The troops were between ten and 
twelve thoufand regulars, befides marines and vo~ 
lunteers from their iflands. A ftrong fquadron was 
alfo daily expected from France, under M. de 

taichen, with a large military reinforcement. All 
thefe circurnftances concurred to render the enemy, 
though defeated, yet very dangerous, and to make 
it neceffary to be prepared for all events. 

:* To this purpofe, Admiral Rodney now repaired 
to Jamaica with all poffible expedition; as well to 
provide for its full fecurity, as to fuperintend the 
repair of the damages many of his fhips had receiv- 
ed in the late action, They were accordingly re-~ 
fitted with fo much diligence, that a few days after 
his arrival at that ifland, which was towards the 
elofe of April, he was able to difpatch fuch a rein- 
forcement to Admiral Hood, that the enemy did 
fot dare to venture out of their ports, not:vith- 
Randing their fuperiority in number. They feemed 
to’ have loft both the {pirit to attempt, atid the ex- 
pectation to fucceed, in any enterprife againft the 
fleets or poffeffions of Great Britain ih the Weft 

pean Looe. Yad 
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‘In this manner were fruftrated tlie defigns of 
Franceand Spain in this part of the world. The 
firft were now bereaved of almoft every means 
they had prepared for their profecution. Befides 
the deprivation of eight of their principal fhips, and 
the fhattered condition of many of the reft, they 
had loft the whole train of artillery belonging to 
their troops, with all its appurtenances, together 
with thirty-fix chefts full of money, for the pay- 
ment of the military in their intended expeditions. 
Thus, had they been inclined to perfift in the pur- 
fuit of their undertakings, they muft have chiefly 
depended on the refources of their Spanith allies. 
But thefe partook fo deeply of the impreffion that 
had been made by the late difafter, that they did 
not feem in the leaft difpofed to a& with any vi- 
gour for its reparation. They fhortly after return’. 
ed to the Havannah, giving up all thoughts of em- 
bracing any meafures, for the prefent, but fuch as 
were requifite for their own fafety. ; 

The news of this fignal vitory arriving in Eu- 
rope at a time when the attention of all people was 
taken up with the immenfe preparations carrying 
on againft Great Britain and her foreign dependens’. : 
cies, ftruck them with the greater aftonifhment, as 
they had been given to underftand by the emiffaries 
and acherents to France and Spain, that it was paft 
all poffibility for Britain to withftand the efforts 
that would be made againft its poffeffions in the 
American feas. The enumeration of their land and 
naval forces that were to be employed in this part 
of the world, filled all their people at home, and 
their numerous partifans abroad, with the: utmoft 
exultation, and occafioned the moft ferious alarm 
in Britain, and among the few friends of confe- 
quence it had in Europe. 
It was therefore with unfpeakable furprife that 


: 
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that was ‘wholly unexpeéted, and even confidered 
in fome meafure, by many, as impoffible, in the’ 
_ ordinary courfe of things. It wrought an immedi= 
ate change in every court of Europe : they no longer 
beheld Great Britain with the fame eye. It had 
Jately been pronounced on the brink of inevitable 
ruin, and its fall portended as the neceffary con- 
clufion of the numberlefs difficulties in which it 
had fo long been involved. But now:a new lan- 
guage was held, and different ideas took place every 
where. The menacing boafts of France and Spain, 
and the reprefentations of their vaft ftrength,. loft 
all force and credit. Experience, it was now 
faid,: fully fhowed, that the fuperiority of which 
they:made fuch a parade, was much greater in ap- 
pearance than in effect ; and that when put toa fair 
trial, they were not able to encounter Great Bri- 
tain. Fleets might be conftruéted, and people found 
to,man them, but the valour and fkill of Britith 
feangen would {till render thei invincible. 
eck were the opinions and difcourfes of the dif= 
interefted part of fociety. Even in thofe countries 
where the influence of France was notorious, the 
“expectations that had been raifed in her favour to- 
tally vanithed; and the perfuafion that had main- 
tained its ground only among a few, that Great 
Britain would terminate the conteft to her honour, 
now became current and popular every where. 

It was remarked at the fame time by many, that 
as the year eighty-one, which had -begun with fair 
pfofpects on the fide of Britain in North America 
and the Weft Indies, had ended greatly to its dif- 
advantage ; in the fame manner, the year cighty- 
two, which had opened with the moft flatrering- 
ptomifes to France and its allics, had produced the 
moft unpropitious event that had hitherto befallen, 
the confederacy againit Britain. * . 
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This event may be faid to have entirely decided 
e ff 


the fate of the war in the Wet Indies, as the affair 
at York Town had in the precé 


ing campaign fers 
Utd the deftiny of the Colonies, 
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CHAP. LXVIL 


Pranfattions in the Evropean Seas—French and Spani- 
ards repulfed at Gibraltar —Lord Howe relieves it. 


1732. 


URING the winter of the year eighty-one, 

the various powers in combination againft 
Great-Britain were bufily employed in forming a 
variety of plans to diftrefs it in every vulnerable 
part. The fuccefs of the Americans had highly 
raifed the fpirit and confidence of her numerous 
enemies. They projected a general union of all 
their naval forces, with which they made no doubt 
of overwhelming all refiftance, and becoming ab- 
folute mafters of the fea. 

Their plan was, it feems, to feleét their beft 
Ships and feamen, and to invade the Channel in fuck 
a manner, as to deter the Britifh home force from 
venturing to face them. To this intent, threefcore 
fhips of the line, compofed of the largeft and beft 
conftructed’ in France, Spain, and Holland, were 
to take poffeffion of the narrow feas, while a nu- 
therous lift of frigates fhould occupy every track 
frequented by the trading fleets, or veffels of this 
iffand. 

Nor did their intentions reft here:—A number 
of troops were at the fame time to have been diftri- 
buted on board their Channel fleet ; which, as op- 
portunity ferved, were to have made defcents on 
different parts of the neighbouring coaft ; and even, 
if they faw any profpect of fueceeding, to have made 
attempts of the mot ferious nature. 

In the midft of this perilous fituation, the Bri- 
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deterthination for the worft that might happen.— 
Exclufive of the powerful bodies of regulars, and 
excellently difciplined militia, that were ftationed 
wherever any danger of an attempt on fhore might 
be apprehended, fuch a judicious arrangement was 
made of the naval forces remaining for domeftic 
defence, that notwithftanding the alarming fuperi- 
ority of the enemy, means were found to provide 
for the commercial navigation of Britain:in every, 
quarter, and at the fame time to face and repel hof- 
tilities wherever they were exercifed, 

The chief objeéts of attention in this arduous cris 
fis, were to prevent the junction of the Dutch fleet 
with thofe of Prance and Spain, to intercept their 
trade in the Baltic, and to protect that of Britain in 
thofe feas; to relieve Gibraltar, at this period in 
Breat danger, and to cut off thofe fupplies that 
France was now preparing to fend to her fleets and 
fettlements in the Eaft and Wet Indies, : 

All thefe were objects of equal and indifpenfible 
neceffity, and required the utmoft watchfulnefs and 
diligence in their execution. The laft, in particu. 
lar, demanded the moft immediate and vigorous 
exertion. Eighteen large veffels were loading at 
Breft with provifions, and warlike neceffaries of all 
kinds, and with a body of troops to reinforce 
M. de Suffrein in India. They were efcorted by 
two thips of feventy-four guns, one of fixty-four, 
and fome frigates. 

Intelligence of the intended departure of this con- 
Voy arrived in time to difpatch’ twelve fail of the 
line, under Admiral Barrington, in queft of it. 
He fell in with it on the twentieth of April; 
the French endeavoured to avoid him, but 
were fo clofely purfued, that in, order to favour 
their efcape, the largeft of their men of war was 
compelled to ftand an engagement with the Foud- 
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the Britifh {quadron that had been able to come up 
with them. It lafted an hour, during which the 
flaughter on board the French fhip, and the da- 
mage done to it, was very great in proportion to that’ 
fpace of time. More than eighty men were killed, 
and amuch greater number. wounded, when fhe 
ftruck to the Foudroyant, of which the lofs was fo 
inconfiderable, that only a few men were wounded, 
not one of whom died; a circumftance unprece~ 
dented in fo fharp, though fhort an engagement. 

In the mean time the chace continued with great 
vigour. Captain Maitland fell in with, and took 
a thip of fixty-four guns ; twelve of the convoy were 
alfo captured. The value of their cargoes was im- 
menfe in regard to the purpofe of their deftination. 
The number of prifoners exceeded two thoufand, of 
whom more than one half were regular troops. 

The fuccefs of this fquadron having fecured one 
of the moft effential objects in view, it next be- 
came neceflary to keep a watchful eye on the Dutch, 
who lay in great force at the Texel, with the dou- 
ble intent of convoying their trade to the Baltic, 
and of forming afterwards a junction with the com- 
bined fleets of their French and Spanith allies. 

Twelve fhips of the line failed from Portfmourh 
to the coaft of Holland under Lord Howe. On re~ 
ceiving intelligence of his approach, the Dutch 
fleet, which was already at fea, on its propofed 
voyage, returned immediately into port. After 
cruifing three weeks in thefe feas, during which 
the enemy remained within the Texel, a danger- 
ous and epidemic illnefs breaking out in his {quad- 
ron, Lord Howe returned to Portfmouth, where 
diligent preparations were making to put the Chan- 
nel fleet in a proper condition te face the great navat 
force that was fhortly éxpeéted on the Britith coaft. 

Two powerful fquadrons, one: of French, the 
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whence they proceeded in company to the north- 
ern extremity of the Bay of Bifcay, in expectation 
of being reinforced by another fqvadron from Breft. 
While cruifing in thefe latitudes, they met with a 
numerous convoy of Britith fhips for Newfound- 
land and Canada, fifteen of which fell into their 
hands, : 

Information attiving- that a large fleet of . mer- 
chantmeng was on its way from Jamaica, the pro- 
| te€tion of it became a matter of fuch importance, 
/ that notwithftanding the vaft number of the enemy 
waiting to intercept it, it was refolved that the thips 
in readinefs fhould forthwith put to fea. They 
amounted to no more than twenty-two fail of the 
line, but.they were commanded by Lord Howe, and 
Admirals Barrington, Rofs, and Kempenfelt, 

Never were the naval abilities. of Lord Howe 
more fully experienced than upon: this criti¢al 
occafion. The force of the énemy was more 
than double his own; yet his difpofitions were fo 
mafterly, that they were unable to circumvent 
him; and he fruftrated their defigns upon the 
Jamaica fleet, fo completely, that it arrived in-pers 
tect fafety at the different places of its deftination,' 

The reputation obtained by thefe brilliant exer. 
tions, was clouded, however, by the moft melan- 
choly event that had befallen the Britith navy fince 
the commencement of the war. 

The diftrefs to which the garrifon of Gibraltar 
was at this time reduced, required fuch inftant re. 
lief, that every expedition was ufed in preparing as 
ftrong a fleet for that important purpofe as could. be 
collected. It confifted of the beft and ftouteft thips 
in the Britifh navy. Among thefe was the Royal 
George, of one hundred and ten guns, efteemed 
the nobleft fhip in the fervice. It had been the 
favourite of Lord Hawke, and other great naval 
officers, and had done effential fersinng BO 
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of important occafions.. It was undergoing at this 
time fome repairs, and an examination of its condi- 
tion, which required it to, be fomewhat laid‘on the 
fide; but neither of them were fo confiderable as to 
oblige the company to quit her, or to take out her 
guns or. ftores, or equipments of any kind. She 
was therefore full of people ; not only her own com- 
plement of men was on board, but numbers of 
others, women and children efpecially, who were 
come to take leave of their hufbands and fa- 
thers before their departure. While the workmen 
were bufied in the manner deftribed, a gale of wind 
fuddenly arofe, which laid her entirely. on the fide : 
her ports being all open, the water rufhed in from 
all parts, and fhe funk in'a few minutes... Of the 
numbers fhe contained at this unfortunate hour, 
amounting, it was thought, to near a thoufand,, 
spot above four hundred were faved. ete 
+ But the lofs which was moft felt and lamented, 
as being irreparable at this critical feafon, ‘was that 
of Admiral Kempenfeit, and the many brave officers 
and failors who perifhed with him. No veffel in the 
fleet had.a greater proportion of able feamen: he him- 
{elf was reputed one of the moft experienced naval 
’ officers in the whole world.. Though advanced in 
years, being almoft feventy,. he added to the know- 
ledge and judgment obtained by long fervice, a vi- 
vacity and quicknefs of execution, that qualified 
him for the moft arduous and complicated trials.— 
He was univerfally allowed to be a man -peculiarly 
calculated for the difficult times in-which he now 
lived. : 2 te peek et ee. 
The grief and concern of the public at this un- 
expected difafter, was univerfa] throughout the na © 
tion. The merit of this great officer, and the de- 
privation of his abilities ar a jun¢ture when they 
were fo much needed, rendered the lamentation for 
his lofs very deep and fincere, Nor did it termi- 
: 5 - hate’ 
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nate in expreffions of forrow; a moft generous con- 
tribution was raifed for the relief of the widows and 
children of the feamen who were loft on this me- 
lancholy occafion, which happened on the twenty- 
ninth of Auguft, eighty-two. 

In the mean time, the preparations relating to 
Gibraltar, were continued with an attention and di- 
ligence which the importance of that objeé&t well 
merited. The fiege had now lafted three years, 
and all Europe was in fufpenfe in what manner it 
would clofe. The defence it had made excited uni- 
verfal admiration, and reflected an honour on the 
Britifh nation, which, added to its late fucceffes in 
the Weft Indies, began to render the prodigious 
efforts againft this fortrefs very doubtful, and to 
occafion no little anxiety among thofe of the enemy 
who had hitherto been fanguine in their expec- 
tations of fuccefs. 

The reduction of Minorca had indeed fpread a 
general fatisfaction throughout Spain; and, it was 
imagined, would produce an emutation in thofe 
who were employed againft Gibraltar, which might 
have proved of effectual utility. But the difference 
between the two places was fuch, that the moft in- 
telligent people withheld their hopes, and did not 
jook with any warmth of confidence on the probabi- 
lity that the latter would fhare the fame fate as the 
former. Confined within the narrow limits of its 
fortifications, the garrifon of St. Philip had ina 
manner been incloted in a prifon, where want of 
room, and proper accommodation, had produced. 
numberlefs inconveniences, and fubjected the troops 
to that illnefs which forced them to furrender, by 
difabling them from doing duty. Minorca was alfo 
at a vaft diftance from all fuccour, and its pofition 
laid it open to France on the one fide, and to Spain 
on the other, 

T 4 But 
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But the fituation of Gibraltar was fuch, as ena- 
bled the troops, though limited to an inconfidera~ 
ble pot, to breath a more free and open air. It 
had the benefit of being almoft furrounded by the 
fea; and was inacceffible by nature ftill more than 
by art. In the only part where it communicated 
with the main land, it was fo powerfully fortified, 
and in fuch a ftrong condition, that the ingenui- 
ty of the moft expert engineers had hitherto prov- 
ed of na efficacy; and little more impreffion had 
been made on its defences, than on the firft day they 
had been attacked. 

From thefe confiderations, the generality of 
thinking people did not allow there was a juft foun- 
dation to build any certainty of fucceeding in the 
future, after having repeatedly failed in fo many 

aft attempts upon it, wherein fo much valour and 
ability had been equally difplayed. 

Having however met with fuccefs at Minorca, 
the whole Spanith nation felt_a revival of its hope 
to conquer the difficulties at Gibraltar. The origi- 
nal framing of the expedition againft that ifland 
being afcribed to the king, it is of courfe natural 
to fuppofe, that on the completion of his defign in 
that quarter, he fhould be Icd to make more vigo- 
yous exertions than ever, for the attaining of an 
object which he had {till more at heart than the for- 
mer. ; 

The fatisfalion he expreffed on the conquett of 
Minorea was exceflive. He rewarded the Duke of 
Cryillon with the higheft generofity ; appointing 
him Captain-Gencral of his armies, and to the con- 
ducting of the fiege of Gibraltar, He now deter- 
mined to employ the whel¢ Arength of the Spanith 
Monarchy to recover it to the Crown, from which 
he complained it had bees torn, together with Mi- 
norca, hy the calamity of the times. He confider- 
ed it, for that reafon, as incumbent on his own 
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perfonal honour, to recover it at a period rhat feem- 
ed fo favourable as the prefent to fuch an underta- 
king. ‘ 

It was obvious, neverthelefs, that new methods 
muft be adopted in its profecution, the former ha- 
ving conftantly failed. The conflagration of the 
* town had only ruined the inhabitants, without pro- 
ducing any other effect, than to caft an odium on 
the befiegers in the cyes of all Europe, as if they 
revenged themfelves on the defencelefs people, for 
the difgrace of being unable to make any impreffion 
on the garrifon. 

Among the various projects that were formed, 
that which was propofed by the Chevalier D’Arcon, 
a French engineer of diflin€tion, proved the moft 
acceptable to the Court of Spain: it was attended 
with a vaft expence; but, as it feemed to promife 
fuccefs, that was an object of Jittle confideration. 

The plan of this celebrated engineer was to con- 
ftruct fuch floating batteries, as might neither be 
liable to be funk, nor fet on fire. With this view 
their bottoms were made of the thickeft timber, 
and their fides of wood and cork long foaked in wa- 
ter, with a large layer of wet fand between, Their 
thicknefs was luch, that they were impenetrable to 
acannon fhot. To prevent the effects of the red- 
hot balls, a number of pipes were contrived, to 
carry water through every part of the veffel; and 
a quantity of pumps were provided to furnifh them 
with a continual fupply of water for that purpofe. 
A cover of rope netting fheltered the people at the 
batteries from the fall of bombs. It was made 
floping, that they might roll off, and fpread with 
wet hides to prevent fire. 

The number of thefe floating batteries amounted 
toten. ‘They were made out of the hulls of large. 
veflels, fome of fifty and fixty guns, cut down for 
that-purpofe. and carrvine from twenrveeioht ta 
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ten guns each, with about half as many in 
referve againft accidents. Each gun was ferved 
by thirty-fix artillery men. Thefe floating bat- 
teries were to be feconded by eighty large boats, 
mounted with guns and mortars of heavy metal. A 
multitude of frigates and fhips of force, and fome 
hundreds of {mall craft, were to accompany them 
with troops, for the inftant execution of what might 
occur as neceffary to be performed. 

The quantities of timber, iron, ammunition, and 
warlike ftores, implements and utenfils of every 
denomination, employed upon this occafion, were 
enormous. The heavy artillery was computed to 
exceed a thoufand pieces, and the gunpowder four 
fcore thoufand barrels. 

~'@o the land-force already encamped before the 

place, a body of twelve thoufand choice troops 
from France was now added. The carps of engi- 
neers was the flower of what France and Spain could 
furnith ; and the camp was crouded with volunteers 
of the beft families in both kingdoms. Numbers 
of military gentlemen came from every part_of 
Europe to be witnefles of the ftupendous tranfac- 
tions that were daily taking place at this famous 
fiege; which was now compared to the moft'fa- 
mous recorded in hiftory. 

Allured by the profpeét of beholding the reduc- 
tion of this fortrefs, two Princes of the Blood 
Royal of France came to the fiege, fome time after 
the command of it had devolved to the Duke of 
Crillon. Thofe were the Count of Artois, brother 
to the King of France, and the Duke of Bourbon, 
his coufin. Their arrival was marked by a beha- 
yiour fell of attention and politencfs both to the 
Governor and his garrifon. The Count of Artois 
tranfinitted a packet of letters tor various indivi- 
duals in the garrifon, which had been intercepted 
d to Madrid. where they had been de- 
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tained, and which he requefted he might be the 
inftrument of conveying to thofe for whom they 
were defigned. Both he and the Duke of Bourbon 
fignified, by a letter written in their name to Ge- 
neral Eliott, the high regard and efteem they enter- 
tained for his perfon and character, The Duke of 
Crillon himfelf took this opportunity to exprefs the 
fame fentiments, and to intreat the General to ac- 
cept of fome refrefhments. 

General Elioit’s anfwer was a pattern of foldierly 
franknefs and civility. After exprefiing his refpeét 
for the marks of confideration beftowed on him by 
the two Princes, he informed the Duke, that by 
accepting of his prefent he had infringed the refo- 
lution Ke had taken, and faithfully kept fince the 
commencement of the fiege, to procure no provi- 
fions for his private ufe, and to partake of plenty or 
fearcity in common with his tellow-foldiers; re- 
quefting him, for thefe reafons, to confer no fa- 
vours of that kind on him in future. : 

In the mean time, the prodigious preparations 
carrying on againft the place, awakened the confi- 
dence of the befiegers to fuch a degree, that they 
looked on the reduction of it as a matter of abfolute 
certainty. They began to be impatient at the de- 
lays that arofe, in the bringing of matters to that 
point of perfection and readinefs that was propo- 
fed; and manifefted the utmoft eagernefs to make 
trial of the efficacy of the vaft project in agitation. 

Thefe were not, however, the fole motives for 
its acceleration. It was well known in Spain that a 
powerful fleet was preparing in England for the re- 
lief of Gibraltar, commanded by officers of great 
valour and experience, and.who would not fail to 
‘exert themfelves, with the utmoft’refolution, to 
preferve a place of fo much importance. The in- 
comparable fuperiority in number of the combined 
pong Wie edetaa atid (aie de soem 2 ee a 
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concerning the event that might enfue from an en+ 
gagement. with that of Great Britain. 


Longe ‘by thefe various confiderations, the re- 
folus#@ei was taken, as foon as the defigned arrange- 
ments were in a flate of fufficient. forwardnefs, to 
Jofé no time in carrying the propofedfeheme into 
execution. Every thing feemed to Cofieur in fa- 
vour of this determination. A moft violent fpirit 
of reciprocal ftrife and emulation had taken poffef- 
fion of the French and Spanith officers and foldiers : 
They were perpetually contending who fhould give 
the moft daring proofs of their refpective bravery. 
While they were in this temper, it was naturally 
concluded, that no efforts would be wanting to give. 
fuccefs to the operations in view, that depended on 
the ardour and intrepidity of thofe who were to be 
employed in their execution. ; 

General Eliott was not ignorant, on the other 
hand, that inventions of a peculiar kind were pre- 
pared againft him; and that they were of fo terrible 
and powerful a nature, that the befiegers looked 
‘apon them as infallible for the accomplifhment of 
their intent. Though he was not acquainted with 
the particulars relating to thofe contrivances, his 
own judgment directed him in forming a juft idea 
of their general conftruction and principles. He 
now turned his attention to the counteracting of 
them in the moft efficacious manner ; not doubting 
“put the vigour and refolution which had hitherto fo 
¢onfpicuoufly fignalized the behaviour of his peo- 

le, would accompany them in any trial to which 
they might be expofed. 

The enemy having by this time pufhed’fome of 
their works very near to the town, the Governor 
“determined to try the effect of a cannonade with 
hot fhot and fhells upon them. The batteries’ of 
the place open.d upon them on the morning of the 
eighth of September, and continued without inter- 
aia: ‘ miffion. 
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miffion during the beft part of the day. The exe« 
cution they did was beyond what had been expected, 
Two large batteries were fet.on fire and confumed, 
together with various other works; and .another 
battery was fo much damaged, as to require a tho« 
rough re-conftruction. : 

The lofs of men on the part of the befiegers was 
very confiderable, from the neceffity they were un- 
der to lay themfelves open to the whole fire of the 
place, in order to extinguith the conflagration it 
had occafioned. Their works were on fire at fuch a 
multiplicity of places at the fame time, that it wag 
not without the extremeft efforts they were able to 
ftop its progrefs. 

From this fpecimen of the efficacy of red-hot 
balls, great hopes were now entertained by the gar~ 
rifon that they would be able by the fame means to 
fucceed againft the floating batteries. 

In order to take revenge for the deftruction they 
had fuffered, the enemy opened next morning a bat« 
tery of fixty-four cannon of the iargeft dimenfions, 
which was fhortly accompanied by a dreadful fire 
from other batteries, both of guns and mortars 
The number of the firft employed this day exceeded 
one hundred, and of the fecond threefcore. 

On that and the following day, nine fail of the 
enemy’s line of battle made an attack on the bat« 
teries that had been ereéted at Europa Point, fo 
called from being the moft_fouthern extremity of 
the European continent. Captain Curtis, of the 
Brilliant frigate, who had already dittinguifhed 
himfelf eminently during’ the courfe of the fiegey 
commanded a large body of teamen, who were 
formed into a brigade, and did duty at the batte« 
rics on thore.—-They were encamped near thofe of 
Europa Point, which were entirely committed to 
their management. They ferved them fo. effe@tual- 
ly, that the enemy could make no imprefion in that 
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quarter, and were forced to retire, after having 

" seceived fo. much damage, that two of their princi- 
pal hips were obliged to ‘withdraw to the bay of 
Algeziras, oppofite to Gibraltar, for the purpofe 
of being repaired. 

On the twelfth of September, the'enemy were 
taken up with preparations for the ‘enfuing day.— 
‘The combined fleets of France:and Spain were feen 
fteering through the Straits, and ftanding in for the 
bay; where, on forming a junction witffthofe al- 
teady there,’ they amounted to forty-cight fail of 
the line, befides four fifties, and a multitude of 
frigates. This was the moft formidable armament 
ever feen in the bay of Gibraltar. The numbers 
employed by land and fea at this period againft that 
fortrefs, were eftimated at above one hundred thou- 
fand. : : 

The thirteenth of September was the day deftined 
to decide the fate of Gibraltar, Early in the morn- 
ing, the ten floating batteries came forward, com- 
manded by Don Buenventura de Moreno, a Spa« 
nith officer of great gallantry, and who had fignal- 
ifed himfelf at the taking of Minorca. The num- 
ber of cannon mounted upon them amounted to one 
hundred and feventy-two, befides the referves.— 

* “2Ihey had on board between five and fix thoufand’ 

"men. By ten o’clock they got into their appointed 
figtions, anchoring in a line, at about a thoufand. 
yards diftance from the fhare. ; ; 

As foon as they were properly arranged, they be- 
ana heavy cannonade, and were feconded by all 
the cannon and. mortars in the enemy’s lines and ap- 
proaches. At the fame iaftant the garrifon opened 
all its batteries, both with hot and cold fhot from 
the guns, and fhells from the howitzers and mor- 
tars. This terrible fire continued without intermif-. 
fion on cither fide until noon ; when, ta the great 
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own began to gain the fuperiority, and that of the 
floating batteries began to flacken. About two 
o’clock the principal of thefe batteries, command- 
ed in perfon by Don Moreno, was obferved to emit 
{moke, as if on fire, and fome men were feen bufy 
upon the roof, fearching from whence it proceeded. 
Encouraged by this difcovery, the fire from the 
garrifon'was kept up without the leaft difcontinu- 
ance or diminution; while that from the floating 
batteries was perceived vifibly to decreafe. About 
feven in the evening they fired but a few guns, and 
that only at intervals. At midnight the Admiral’s 
thip was plainly difcovered beginning to burn, and 
an ree after it was completely in flames, Eight 
more. of thefe batteries took fire fucceflively. Upon 
the fignals of diftrefs which they made, all the 
launches, feluccas, and boats of the enemy came 
up with all {peed to their affiftance, and began to 
take the men out of the burning veffels; but they 
foon met with interruption. Captain Curtis, who 
lay ready with the gun-boats, to take advantage of 
any favourable circumftance, came upon them. at 
‘two in the morning, and forming a line on the 
enemy’s flank, advanced and fired upon them with 
fuch order and expedition, as to throw them im- 
mediately into confufion, They were fo aftonithed 
and difconcerted at this fudden and unexpected at- 
tack, that they fled precipitately with all their boats, 
totally abandoning the floating batteries, in which 
- numbers of their people were left to perifh, 

This would undoubtedly have been their fate, 
had not Caprain Curtis, extricated them from the 
flames, at the imminent hazard of his life, and that 
of his men. The danger he encountered in order to 
fave them was fuch,that while his boat was along-fide 
one of the largett floating batteries, it blew up,andthe 
fragments of its wreck Spreading to a vaft circum. 

. i 
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ference, fomie heavy pieces of timber fell into his 
oat, and pierced through its bottom, kiffing one 

man, and wounding others. He efeaped with dif: 

ficulty out of this boat, which was fank, with ano- 

thet, through the fame accident. 

’ The number of individuals preferved from def. 
truction through the humane endeavours of the 
parrifon, amounted to about four hundred. Many 
of them were picked up floating on rafts and tim- 
bers. The blowing up of the batterie’, as the flames 
reached their powder-rooms, and the difcharge of 
their guns, asthe metal became heated by the fire, 
rendered the faving of thofe who were on board of 

-them a very dangerous attempt. But the compaf- 
fion excited by their diftrefs, and the fupplications 
they were feen to make by their geftures, could not 

_ be refifted. The behaviour of the garrifon to thefe 
unfortunate people met with the warmeft acknow- 
ledgments of the enemy; and, added to the noble 
defence they made on this memorable day, greatly 
contributed to raife the charaéter of the Britith na- 

.tion among the Spaniards and the French, and in- 
deed through all Europe. 

The floating batteries were every one confumed. 
The violence of their explofion was fuch, .as to 
‘burft open doors and windows at a great diftance 
afhore. This was the terminating fcene of this- 
“aweful afd tremenduous bufinefs; the report of 
which had brought thoufands of {peétators from alt. 
parts. The fhores, the plains, the hills, in the 

 Vicinity‘6f Gibraltar were crouded with multitudes, 
who had flocked hither in full expectation of being 
witneffes of its reduction. 

The lofs fuftained by the enethy was induftrioufly” 
concealed: but by a multitude of concurring proofs, 
it was evidently very great: Including wounded 
and prifoners, the former efpecially, who filled their 
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thoufand: a heavy lofs, when it is confidered that 
it confifted in a great meafure of their moft expert 
gunners and artillery-men, : 
_ The combined fleets of France and Spain were 
mere {pectators of this cataftrophe. It had been 
propofed that they fhould co-operate upon this ins 
terefting occafion, by attacking the garrifon at Eus 
ropa Point, and in fuch places as appeared moft 
expofed to an attempt by fea. This, it has fince 
been afferted, would have occafioned a material di- 
Verfion of its force, and muft, by dividing it, have 
weakened confiderably the means of the vigorous 
' defence that was made in thofe parts that were ace 
tually attacked. The reafon affigned for the inac. 
tion of the fleet was the want of wind, 

The detriment fuffained by the gatrifon in thefe 
various attempts of the enemy was fo inconfiderable, 
as effectually to difcourage the latter from profé- 
cuting an enterprize in which they made fo little pro~ 
grefs. The impreffion made on its works and de“ 
fences, notwithf{tanding the weight of metal and 
quantity of artillery employed againft them was 
hardly perceptible. The lift of flain and wounded. 
fince the middle of Auguft, when the operations 
a the garrifon had been carried on with un- 
ufual vigour, amounted only to one captain, and 
one lieutenant, with fixty-five foldiers flain, and to 
twelve other officers, with three hundred and eighty 
foldiers wounded, ; : 
_ It is probable the thirteenth of September, eigh. 
ty-two, will long be remembered in France and 
Spain. It put a final period to all the hopes that 
had been conceived of reducing Gibraltar by force. 
The repulfe which their braveft troops and bett of- 
ficers met with on that day,-both at fea and land, 
was an humiliation that funk deep into their minds j 
efpecially when it was refleéted with how much pre- 


fumption in their own favour they had calculated the 
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time that. Gibraltar would bold out, when affailed 
by the terrible machines which they had prepared 
for its deftruction, and had confidently pronounced 
irrefiftible. T went fons hours had to fome ap- 
‘peared too long a {pace to allow for oppofition, 
and thofe who were lefs fanguine expofed them- 
felves to cenfure. The Duke of Crillon himfelf 
was accufed of affecting too much modefty, in ex- 
tending the garrifon’s refiftance to a fortnight, 
“The fuccefs cf the Britifh arms at Gibraltar, 
confirmed the opinion which had generally taken 
* place on the victory obtained in the Weft-Indies by 
Admiral Rodney, that Great Britain would rife fu- 
rior to all.her enemies. The name of General 
Eliott became famous through dll Europe. His 
conduct and bravery reflected the higheft honour on 
_ the Britith nation ; and he was juftly deemed one 
of the. principal fupporters of its glory and fortune, 
in the midft of the imminent pertls that furrounded 
it on every fide. 

Still, however, another difficulty remained to be 
overcome, before Gibraltar could be confidered as in 
a ftate of fecurity. Notwithftanding the failure of 
their attempt on the thirteenth, the enemy were not 

“without hope, that from want of ammunition and 
provifions, the garrifon would at length be compel- 
led to furrender, without any further exertion 
againft it than the prevention of fupplies. They 

* were well acquainted with their diminution in that 
fortrefs. Its defence on the laft attack had confu- 
med an immenfe quantity of powder and ball; no 
lefs than four thoufand thot had been expended, 
according to the enemy’s account, on their floating 
batteries only. Several days previous to this, the 
fire of the garrifon had neceflarily been very great, 
in order to cope with that of the befiegers ; which 
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‘twenty. fout Beets”. Provifions were known alfo to 
be extremely fearce in the place. 

Depending therefore. oft'thefe deficiences, they 
continued clofely to blotkade it, and to cut off ail 
communication. The only channel remaining for 
the conveyance of neceffaries to the garrifon was 
by fea, and they now looked upon themfelves as maf- 
ters on that element. They did not imagine that 
it would be poffible for Great Britain to collet a, 
naval force fufficient to difpoffefs them of the Bay 
of Gibraltar, before they had obliged it to furren- 
der through diftrefs ; and the condition of the place 
was fuch, that they were entirely fatisfied a few 
days would reduce it to the laft extremity. 

But the indifpenfible neceflity of relieving the 
wants of the brave yarrifon that defended it, toge- 
ther with the high fenfe of honour that animated 
the Britith nation and Government for its prefervas 
tion, overcame all obftacles. Such diligence was 
ufed, that a flect was aflembled at Portfmouth, 
confifting of thirty-five thips of the line, in excels 
lent condition, and manned with the beft officers 
and failors in Europe. Thé command of it was 
given to Lord Howe; and he was accompanied by 
Admirals Barrington, Milbank, Hood, Sir Richard 
Hughes, and Commodore Hotham, all men of 
noted profeffional eminence; 

It happened fortunately at this period, that 
a large fleet of merchantinen were fately arrived 
from the Baltic, and that a Dutch tquadron, which 
had been cruizing on the coaft of Holand, not 
finding it pra¢ticable to penetrate fouthwards to 
join the French, had retired into Port, and given 
“up the intention of attempting fuch a junction du- 
Ting the prefent feafon. 

When the Britith fleet failed’ from Portfmouth, 
it left the nation in the utmot anxiety for the fate 
of ‘Gibraltar. Contrary ocr oe gd os peeks 
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weather retarded its progrefs; and it was not tilt 
after gaining the fouthern coaft of Portugal; 

that it. received information of the defeat of the 

enenty’s attempt on the thirteenth of September. 

On the rth of O&ober Lord Howe entered the 
Straits, and feveral of the ftorethips deftined for 
Gibraltar came fafe to anchor under the cannon of 
that fortrefs, without moleftation from the enemy. 

A violent ftorm arifing during the night of the 
tenth, had occafioned much damage in the com- 
bined fleet. Two fhips of the line went afhore 
near Algeziras; two more were driven out of the 
Bay into the Mediterranean ; others loft their mafts, 
and moft of them. fuffered confiderably: One in 
particulat, a fhip of feventy guns, was carried by 
the ftorm acrofs the Bay, and ran aground under 
the works of Gibraltar, where fhe was taken by the 
garrifon, with her whole complement of-men, con- 
fitting of feven hundred. Notwithftanding the en- 
deavours of the enemy to deftroy her, the was 
fafely got off, and put into a proper condition. 

On the thirteenth the combined fleet put to fea, 
with a view to prevent the remaining fhore-fhips, 
that had overfhot the Bay to the Eait, from ma- 
King good their entrance into it, and at the fame 
time to rejoin the two fhips that had been fepara- 
ted from the main body by the ftorm. Having 
the advantage of the wind, they bore down upon 
the Britih fleet, which drew up in order of battle 
to receive them. Notwithftanding their fuperiori- 
ty, they declined a near approach: On the wind 
becoming more favourable the next day to the Bri- | 
tith fect, Lord Howe took that opportunity to 
pafs into the Bay the ftorefhips that were in 
company. 

On the eighteenth, the remaining ftorethips were 
conveyed to Gibraltar, the troops, for the rein- 
forcement of the place were landed. with a laroe 
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fupply of powder, and the wants of the garrifon 
amply provided for in every refpeét. 

Having thus accomplifhed the purpofe in view, 
Lord Howe prepared to avail himfelf of the favour. 
able wind that ftill continued, for returning thro’ 
the Straits to the weftward. But at break of day 
on the nineteenth, the combined fleet, which had 
given no interruption to the operations in the Bay, 
during the preceding days, appeared in fight at a 
little diftance from the Britith fleet, at that time 
between the points of Europa and Ceuta. As it had 
no room in that fituation to form in order of battle, 
it repafled the Straits, and was followed by the 
enemy. 

But though it confifted but of thirty-four thips 
of the line, which gave them, as they had forty- 
fix, a fuperiority of twelve, they ftill retained the 
advantage of the wind. The Britith fleet formed 
to leeward to receive them, and they were left un- 
interruptedly to take the diftance at which they 
fhould think fit to engage. They did not however 
begin firing till funfet, directing it on the van and 
rear, and fcecming to pojnt their chief attack on the 
latter. They continued their fire along their whole 
line, at a confiderable diftance, and with little ef~ 
fect until ten at night. It was returned occafionaily 
from different fhips of the Britith fleet, as the near- 
er approach of the enemy at times afforded an op- 
portunity of making any impreffion upon them. 

What the French conimanders had principally in 
view, was to cut off a part of the rear divifion, 
which was confidcrably aback of the reft; but ou 
nearing it, they met with fo fpirited a reception, 
that they foon loft the hope of fucceeding, and de- 
fifted from their attempt, after fuftaining no fmall 
damage. 

Next morning the enemy was perceived at a great 
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Cadiz. Lord Howe having thus given the enemy 
a fair opportunity of engaging him, did not think 
it advifeable to follow them. The end of his cx- 
foe had been fully anfwered, and his fleet was 
eginning to be fhort of water and provifions. For 
thefe reaions he held on his courfe to England. 

The vidtory obtained over the French fleet in the 
Weft-Indics by Admiral Rodney, the repulfe of 
the French and Spaniards at Gibraltar by General 
Eliott, and the relieving of it by Lord Howe, in 
the face of fo fuperior an encmy, were the heavicft 
blows that had been given to the confederacy againft 
Great Britain. They wrought an entire new turn 
in the face of affairs both in Europe and America, 
and in a great meafure decided the fate of the war. 
Through them the reputation of the Britith arms, 
and the honour of the British flag, were up- 
held with a fplendour, that had never been ex- 
cceded in the moft profperous periods. They fhew- 
ed, that the difficulties of the times, inftead of de- 
prefling the genius of Britain, had called forth a 
{pirit of exertion, that feemed to animate its ficets 
and armies in proportion as the obftacles increafed, 
with which they had to contend. 

Tn the mean time, new veins of refources, that 
had Jain latent in the fulnefs of cafe and feeurity, 
were now brought to light, to the utter aftonifhment 
of the enemies of this country, who were annually 
prognofticating the impofibility of its difcovering 
any further means of continuing a-refiftance that 
snvolved it in fuch enormous expences, The im- 
pediments they met with themfelves, in providing 
for the fupport of the war, ‘taught them how for- 
midable that rival muft be, who could alone ftand 
his ground againft fo many adverfaries. ; 

"Thefe various confiderations operated fo efficaciouf- 
ly onthe powers at enmity with Britain, that they 
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Nations they had been fo fanguine in forming to 
her detriment. She now recovered that weight and 
afcendency which had appeared before to be on the 
decline. It was not only the ftrength of her nume- 
Tous foes, that had been impaired by her late fuc- 
ceffes ; the fpirit and vigour with which they had 
acted hitherto was materially broken, and fubfided 
in a degree that quickly became vifible to the world. 

his was an effect of the moftt effential confequence, 
ata time when, hotwithftanding the firmnefs dif. 
plaved by the nation, a fafe and honourable termi 
nation of the war was earneftly defired by all the 
Parties that had fo long been at variance with each 
other, and that {till continued {fo fatally to divide it; 
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CHAP. LXVIL. 
Hoftilities in America—Tranfattions in the Eaft Indies. 
1782. 


T happened very fortunately for the views of 

the American Congrefs, that the fucceffes ob- 
tained by the Britith arms were pofterior to that 
misfortune which had befallen them in Virginia, 
during the former campaign. The difcouragement 
felt by the allies of America was fuch, that had 
not that event taken place previoufly to the defeats 
which occafioned this depreffion, the colonifts would 
ftill, in all probability, have remained expofed to 
the calamities they had fo long endured, with no bet- 
ter profpeét of terminating them than before. 

It was therefore, with fufficient reafon, they 
confidered the preceding year as the epocha of their 
intire deliverance from all apprehenfions on the part 
of Great Britain. It had compleated the emanci- 
pation of the American Continent, and left all the 
colonics in a fituation of permanent fecurity, with 
refpect to the main objects for which they had been 
fo vigoroufly contending. ; 

Still, however, they were not freed from that 


flate of war, in which although no deftruction is _. 


apprehended, yet perplexities cannot fail to arife, 
and a multitude of inconveniences enfue, as well to 
the public as to individuals. 

Notwithftanding the failure of the expedition 
againft Virginia, and the reduétion of the forces 
employed againft that Province, the remains of that 
gallant army, which had performed fuch great 
things in the Carolinas, was ftill in ee eee 
capital of the fouthern part, and overawéd the 
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Lord Rawdon, after the temporary ceffation of 
hoftilities, occafioned by the exceffive heat and un- 
wholefomenefs of the fummer months in the pre- 
ceding ycar, had, upon his departure for England, 
left the command of the Britith troops to Colonel 
Stuart. As foon as the violence of the weather 
was abated, they took the field, in order to oppofe 
the progrefs of General Greene. That vigilant and 
active officer had affembled a large body of troops, 
and defcending from the upper country, was on his 
march to the Congaree, with an intention to pafs 
it, and attack the Colonel in the poft he occupied 
on the banks of that river, at a place called Mac- 
cord’s Ferry. 

The Britifh troops were at this time in very dif 
advantageous circumftances. They were afflitted 
with illnefs, and in want of provifions. In this 
condition, however, they were obliged to exert 
uncommon activity to prevent a fupply that was 
coming to their camp, from being intercepted.— 
They moved for this purpofe to a place called 
Eutaw Springs, where, from the goodnefs of the 
fituation, Colonel Stuart determined to make a 
ftand, and eftablith a-poft. 

General Greene, who penetrated into his defign, 
marched with all expedition to attack him, before 
he could accomplifh it. His force confifted of 
about four thoufand well difciplined men. The 
Britifh troops were computed at two thoufand. On 
intelligence of General Greene’s approach, they met 
him at three miles from their camp in order of 
battle. 2 

‘The engagement began betwecn eight and nine 
in the morning, and continued till about one. It 
refembled in many particulars the action at Guild- 
ford, from the diverfified manner in which it was 


fought, fometimes in open, fometimes in woody 
rinishi: Ska tears: hie Sethe acd fe ee ae 
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ficts that took place between both partis, as they 
happened to be feparated from their refpective main 
bodies by. the nature of the different {pots on which 
they were engaged. 

From the fu periority of the enemy’s number, and 
the frequent attacks of their numerous cavalry, the 
Britith troops found it neceflary to make a retreat- 
ing fight as far as their camp. The Americans fol- 
lowed them clofe, and-attempted to force it. They 
charged with their bayonets, and behaved with un- 
ufual intrepidity ; but. the refiitance they met was 
fo judicioufly cenduéted, that, notwithftanding the 
obitinacy of their attack, they were not able to 
fucceed. 
~ SF he-ground on which the Britith troops were 
potted: afforded them feveral advantages, They 
had taken poffeffion of a large and ftrong brick 
houfe upon it, from which the enemy were not able 
to diflodge them. They had alfo occupied a bufhy 
field, fo thick fet, that the American cavalry, after 
repeated attempts to break in upon them, was re- 
pulfed with great lofs, and Colonel Weathington, 
who commanded them, was wounded, and made 
prifoner. 

After a long and fevere action, wherein both fides 
difplayed the higheft refolution, General Greene 
was obliged to withdraw his men. The fire from 
the houfe was however fo heavy, that after lofing 
thefe who ferved two pieces of cannon that had 
been brought againft it, and who were flain upon the 
Spot, they were compelled to retire without them. 

Their killed, wounded, and prifoners, amounted 
to about one thoufand. They carricd off however 
moft of their wounded, and retreated in good order 
to feven miles diftance from the field of battle. 

But notwithftanding the Britith troops were vie- 
torious, their want of cavalry prevented them from 
improving their fuccefe. and that nf the Aww 
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cans.coyered their retreat fo effectually, that they 
could got be purfued. -— ; 

Another circumftance contributed greatly to fa- 
vourthe Americans. The Britifh troops had been 
fome days in much want of bread. | To fupply that 
deficiency, parties, were fent out every morning to 
collet potatocs, as far as they could venture into 
the country. It happcned unfortunately, that on 
the very morning of the action, three or four hund+ 
red men employed in this bufinefs were way-laid by 
the enemy, and fell into their hands, to the mate- 
rial diminution of the Britifh army, which greatly 
experienced the want of them in the engagement 
that immediately followed. 

From the fcantinefs of provifion, and the necef- 
fity of providing for the fafety of the fick and 
wounded, who were in confiderable numbers, to- 
gethér with the reduced {tate of his force ia conie- 
quence of the fight, and of the accideng that pré- 
ceded it, Colonel Stuart deemed it proper to draw 
nearer to Charleftown. 

General Greene, on perceiving this motion, de- 
tached a large body to harafs the Britifh troops on 
their march ; but they found them in fuch compact 
order, and fo well prepared, that they thought it 
unadvifable to give them any meleftation. 

Thefe tranfactions, which took place about the 
middle of September, eighty-one, put a period to 
all military operations of any confequence in the 

. fouthern Colonies. From this time both the Ame- 
ricans and the Britifh troops: flationed upon that 
continent feem to have confidered themielves as 
fpetators of the great and important events that fejt 
out in the other parts of the globe during the re+ 
mainder of the conteft. 

Thefe however were not viewed by either of them, 
or the reft of the world, as of a nature to bring 
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Colonies.. The revolution which had fevered them 
from the Britifh empire was univerfally looked upon 
as completely effected. The only objects yet un- 
decided were of a collateral kind, and could not in 
their future fettlement affect but. in a fecondary 
manner the great fyftem already eftablifhed. ; 
While the defliny of this vaft portion of the Bri- 
tifh empire underwent fuch a decifion in the Weft, the 
fate of its immenfe poffeffions in the Eaft ftill hung 
in fufpenfe. The fucceffes obtained over Hyder 
Ally, and his French and Dutch allics were great ; 
but the refources of this Indian Prince, fupported 
by his uncommon abilities, and the affiftance he 
was to derive from thefe two confederates, were 
matters of {érious confideration to the Englifh, who 
were contending againft both in India, and whofe 


fituation, tho’ not unprofperous at the prefent hour,’ 


might ftill be confidered as critical. 
They céuld not readily forget to what extremi-+ 
ties he had reduced them, and with what difficulty 
they had emerged from them, contrary to the ex- 
pectation of their enemies, and almoft their own.— 
They knew that France would ftrain every nerve for 
their ruin, and that a powerful {quadron was now 
in the Indian feas, prepared to co-operate with thé 
naval ftrength of Holland againft them on that ele- 
ment, while Hyder Ally renewed his attacks by 
tand. ; 
Inthe mean time, the preceding campaign had ter- 
minated highly to their advantage. LExclufive of 
the victories obtained over Hyder Ally in the field, 
they had concluded it by the capmure of the princi- 
pal fettlement of the Dutch on the coaft of Coro- 
mandel. The lofs of Negapatam was the fevcreft 
blow thefe could have received in this quarter; and 
befides the intrinfic detriment done to their intereft, 
had greatly difpirited them. 
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While they were yet under the impreffions occas 
fioned by fo fevere and unexpected a lofs, Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes refolved to execute the project he had 
in view againft Trincomale, in the ifland of Ceylon, 
one of the moft important poffeffions of Holland in 
the Indian ocean. : 

This Dutch fettlement is fituated on the northern 
coaft of that ifland, verging to the eaft: it lies on 
afpacious and fecure bay, which with feveral others 
adjoining to. it, forms the moft capacious fea-port 
in all India, The fpices it produces, efpecially 
cinnamon, render it, jm point of value, one of the 
richeft acquifitions that ever fell into the hands of 
that induftrious people. 

Thefe were fufficient motives to induce the Bri: 
tith Admiral to proceed with all convenient expe- 
dition againft a place of which the redu@tion would 
be attended with fo many advantages. As foon as 
he had weathered out the monfoon, that fet in im: 
mediately aftet the furrender of Negapatam, he 
failed for Trincomale, where he arrived about the 
beginning of January, eighty-two. 

Having taken poffeffion of the principal bay, -he 
landed a detachment of feamen, marines, and fe- 
lected fepoys, who under the command of Captain 
Gell, of the Monarca, marched direétly to the fort 
called Trincomale. They foon maftered it, to the 
great fatisfaction of the Admiral, as it command: 
ed the chief Janding-place, and enabled him to 
fet afhore whatever would be requifite for the at. 
tack againft Fort Oftenburgh, the principal place 
of ftrength upon the ifland, and by the capture of 

“which the fettlement would be completely reduced. 

This fort ftands on a lofty hill, overlooking and 
commanding the harbour. But in its vicinity ano- 
ther hill arofe fuperior to it in height, and only 
within two hundred yards of the fort. Of this a 
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feffion, Sir Edward Hughes fent a fummons of fur- 
render to. the Dutch Governor, feprefenting to him 
the inutility of making any defence after the lols of 
fuch a poft, from whence the fort muft undoubted- 
ly be battered to pieces, as foon a3-the cannon for 
that purpofe had been planted. But the.Governor’s 
anfwer was, that he was bound in duty atid honour 
to defend the fort to the lat extremity, “ 

It was the earneft with of Sir Edward Hughes 
and his officers to avoid fliedding the blood of peo- 
ple with whom they had lately been upon a footin 
of kindnefs, Before the rupture with Holland, 
various interchanges of friendlinefs and hofpitality 
had taken place between the Dutch and the Eng. 
lith who frequented that harbour. Many, if 
not moft of the gentlemen belonging to the Britith 
fquadron, had received ‘civilities from the off- 
‘cers of the garrifon. An intimate acquaintance 
fubfifted between Sir Edward Hughes and Mr. Ho- 
med the governor of the fettlement. 

From thefe motives, the Britith Admiral warmly 
prefled that gentleman to defitt from a defence 
which he mutt be confcious would be needlefs, He 
urged him by every reafon which friendfhip and 
humanity could plead: but his folicitations were 
ineffectual ; the Dutch governor perfifting in the 
determination to hold out to the laf. 

As compulfion was now become neceflary, it was 
determined to attem pt the ftorming of the lower parts 
of the fort ; thefe, upon in{pection, appeared liable to 
be carried in this manner, which was preferred to a 
regular attack, on account of the time it would con- 
fume, and the labour it would Tequire to, convey a 
fufficient number of battering pieces to that emi- 
hence overlooking Oftenburgh fort, of which pof- 
feffion had been taken. 

A party of feamen and marines was therefore fe- 
leéted far thea offic. 2 ott ee 
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by the taking of which it was not doubted the place 
would be foon obliged to furrender. This party 
advanced at early dawn in great order and fitence to 
the fort. The van had the goed fertune to arrive 
at the foot of the outward wall undifeovered. En- 

_tering through the embrafures unperceived, it was 
immediately feconded by the whele bedy. The 
enemy, thus furprifed, were not able to make any 
effectual refiftance, and after being driven frem their 
defences, were obliged to fubmit. : 

The lofs fuftained by the Britith party in this 
bold enterprize did not exceed threefcore killed an@ 
wounded. That of the Dutch was very inconfider® 
able, as the victors gave quarter the moment the 
enemy demanded it. The acquifitions made on this 
occafion were two Indiamen, richly laden, befides a 
number ‘of fmaller trading veffels, that layin the 
harbour under protection of the fort, and which 
furrendered as foon as they faw it taken. ° The fart 

- itfelf was well provided with artillery, and contained 
a large quantity of ammunition and military fores, 
The prifoners amounted to about four hundred Eu+ 
ropeans, ! 

The capture of Trincomale was the fecand biow 
given to the Dutch in the Eaft Indies by Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes. It was heavily felt in Hollands 
where, on receiving intelligence of this lofs, the 
clamours againft the war with Great Britain became 
greater than ever. The complaint urged with the 
moft vehemence by thofe who difapproved of it, 
was, that by embracing the caufe of France, Hol- 
land had not only met with grievous loffes, but had 
incurred the greateft misfortune that could befal ar 
independent ftate. It was now forced to look upto 
France for proteCtion, and had thereby forfeited 

its confequence in Europe. It had by this impru- ~ 
dent ftep difcovered its internal weaknefs, and now lay 
at the mercy net only of the enemy it had made by its 
coms 
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complaifance to the French court, but even at thé 

mercy of France itfelf. : ie 

Ia, the mean time, Mr. De. Suffrein, at the head 
of ‘afquadron of cleven fail of the line and feyeral_- 
flour frigates, was making the utmoft expedition® -. 
for the coaft of Coromandel. On his way thither, 
he fell in with and took the Hannibal of fifty guns! 
. which had been unhappily feparated from the {qua- - 
dron that was coming to the reinforcement of Sir 
Edward. Hughes. ; aS ; ¥ 

The.Prench Admiral had been informed, that the 
{quadron under this officer confifted only of fix fhips ~| 
of the lite. In expettation of finding him in this 
{tate of inferiority, he hafted to Madras, in order 
to attack him before the arrival of thofe fhips from 
which the Hannibal had parted. He appeared off 
_ ‘that {ettlement on the fifteenth of February 1782. 

_ Bis force, including the Hannibal, was now com- 
pofed of twelve fhips of the linc, fix flrong fri- 
gates, eight large tranfports full of troops, and fix 
Britith prizes. 

Happily for Sir Edward Hughes, he had been 

joined by thofe fhips which M. de Suffrein imagined * 

- were {till at a diftance. They were three in num- 

ber; a feventy-four, a fixty-four, and a fifty. 

_ They found him in Madras road, whither he had 

repaired fhortly after the reduction of Trincomale, 

to take in ftores and provifions, and put his fick 

afhore. With this addition he now reckoned nine 

fail of the line. ; 

Mr. De Suffrein had promifed himfelf an eafy 
viGory over the fmall fquadron he had expected to 
encounter. Hc was therefore very difagreeably 
furprized at the fight of the fhips under Sir Edward 
Hughes drawn up to receive him. After coming 


to an anchor about four miles off Madras, 
pre a) he hh cas Bsa na aeons: rae Sees ee ee 
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had entirely abandoned the defign of attacking the 
Britith {quadron. 

But Sir Edward Hughes, notwithftanding his in- 
feriority, immediately ftood after him, and follow- 
ed him during the remainder of that day, and the 
whole of thenight. At day-light he perceived that 
the enemy’s tran{ports were making for Pondicher- 
ry under the protection of their frigates, and that 
their line of battle thips were colleéted in a body at 
about twelve miles diftance. 

Sir Edward Hughes hereupon made a fignal to 
chace the frigates and yveflels in their company, 
Six of them were taken, five being Englith prizes ; 
but the fixth was a French tran{port of fifteen hun- 
dred tons, laden with a numerous train of field ar- 
tillery, anda prodigious quantity of gunpowder and 
military ftores, befides near three hundred regulars, 
and a number of land officers, 

Had Sir Edward Hughes been better fupplied 
with frigates, it js probable the whole French con- 
voy would have been taken. But the neceffity of 
inftantly facing the enemy’s line of battle, which 
was now bearing down upon him, for the affittance 
of their tranfports, obliged him to recal fuch of 
his own line of battle fhips as were in purfuit of 
them. 

The refidue of the day was employed in various 
movements on both fides. The refpective fquas 

-drons kept near each other during the enfuing 
night. On the feventeenth, at noon, Mr. De Suf« 
frein. perceiving the rear divifion of the Britith 
fquadron unable for want of wind to keep up with 
the reft, direéted his attack upon that part aloe, 
Eight of the enemy’s thips bore down upon it. Six 
Edward Hughes was the only one of thofe who were 
a-head of the rear that could give it affiftance. Upon 
him and Commodore King the efforts of the French 
chiefly fell. Bach ad t-o and fometimes threg 
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weffels of the enemy to contend with. Their maitt 
defign was to cut off the Commodore’s fhip, which 
was a bad failer: To this intent they kept fo vio- 
lent a fire upon her, that they had almoft reduced 
her to a wreck ; when the wind about fix o’clock in 
the afternoon coming round more favourably to the 
Englith, they took that opportunity to difengage 
the Commodore, and to attack the enemy with 
more advantage. They did it fo vigoroufly, that 
in lefs than half an hour they compelled them to 
withdraw. 

The two Britith fhips againft which the enemy 
chiefly dire¢ted their fire, thofe of the Admiral and 
the Commodore, fuffered greatly in this action; 
but thofe that attacked them fuffered no lefs. The 
lofs of men in the Britifh fquadron amounted to 
little more than one hundred and thirty killed and 
wounded; but the fame lift on board the French 
exceeded two hundred and fifty, among whom a 
captain was flain. Two brave and experienced of- 
ficers fell on the fide of the Englith ; Captains Ste- 
phens and Reynolds. The firft commanded the 
Admiral’s fhip, the fecond that of the Commo- 
dore. = 

The fight having terminated with the clofe of 
day, Sir Edward Hughes lay preparing till next 
morning for a renewal of it; but the French flect 
was then entirely out of fight. Upon which he 
proceeded to Trincomale, in order to repair the 
damages his fquadron had received. : 

This being accomplithed with all expedition, he 
returned to Madras ; from whence, on receiving no 
tidings of Mr. De Suffrein, he hafted back to Trin- 
comale, with fupplies of men and ammunition for 
that garrifon, which he had been apprized was 
threatened by the enemy, and at the fame time to 
meet a convoy from England with ftores and rein- 
forcemente. 7 
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Mr. De Suffrein, who had been informed of this 


convoy’s approach, was alfo on his way to intetcept 


Britith {quadron could reach the harbour of Tyin- 
comale, the French had an Opportunity of gaining 
the wind of them ; and on the twelfth found them. 
felves in fo advantageous a pofition, and the Engs 
lith in fo dangerous a One, that they did not hefs 
tate to bear down upon them in order of battle. 
The Britith fquadron lay cloleon a lee-fhore, full 
of rocks and thoals on the one fide; and to wind- 
ward an cnemy, fuperior in firength, was preffing 
upon it in various dirc€tions. “Mr. De Suffrein 
having made fuch a difpofition of his thips as he 
thought moft advantageous, ordered his van divi- 
Jon to attack that of Sir Edward Hughes. Him- 
felf, with the remainder of his fquadron, affailed 
the Britith Admiral. He fingled him out, and ac- 
companied by another veflel, lay along: fide of him 
4 quarter of an hour; during which he Kept upa 
very heavy fire; but his veflel received {6 much 
damage in that thort {pace, that making room 
for others to-continue the engagement with the Bri« 
tifh admiral, he thifted his flag to another veffel, 
and proceeded to the affiftance of two Fretich thips 
in clofe fight with a Britith one, of which he per- 
ceived the refiftance would require the additional 
efforts of his own, to be overcome. This was the 
Monmouth, of fixty - four guns, Captain Alms, 
who, after fuftaining with great refolution this un. 
equal confli€, was, in coniequence of his mafts 
being thot away, compelled to drop to leeward out 
of the line; and would have been captured, had 
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_ The fight continued with equal vigour on both 

fides till towards dark ; when the Britith fquadron 
being only in fifteen fathoms water, Sir “Edward 
Hughes thought it neceffary for the fecurity of his 
ge to come to an anchor, The French {quad- 
#6n finding itfelf at the fame time much damaged, 
drew off to 4 confiderable diftance. 

~ Both parties had fuffered fo much in this action, 
that neither of them were in a condition to renew 
it. They lay feveral days in fight of each other, 
repairing their refpective damdges, and obferving 
reciprocally their motions. ; 

-TheFrench at length thinking probably that their 

own fhips had not been fo much hurt in their rigg- 
ing as thofe of the Englith, and were confequently 
more manageable, bore down in a line of battle 
upon them ; but on difcovering how well they were 
prepared, they ftood off, and kept their courfe till 
_night coming on, they could no longer be feen. 
"Had the pofition of the Englith been tefs unfa- 
yourable, it is probable they would have obtained, 
fome very decided advantages, efpecially as they 
had lately been reinforced by two fhips of the line, 
The number of their killed and wounded amounted 
to five hundred and fixty-feven ; of thefe one hund- 
red and forty-feven belonged to the Monmouth: 
fo obftinately had the been affailed by the enemy. 

It was remarked, that notwithftanding the French 
commander fought this action, none of his thips, 
thofe excepted thar were in his own divifion, ven- 
tured to near the Britith fquadron fufficiently for 
clove action. They kept at a cautious diftance from 
every part of it but the center, though it was ob- 
vious that they might have approached on all fides 
with much advantage, having the wind in their fa- 
your, and the Englig being fo land-locked, as to 


ftand more in apprehenfion on that account than in 
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Mairi ahd Wounded was not lefs thin that of the Eng- 
lith; but the condition of theit Ships was much 
worfe: that of M. de Sufftein aiid two others weré 
fo difabled, as to compel him, by his own confef- 
floti, to ceafe the engagement. : : 
Both thefé a€tions, though indecifive in regard 
to the refpe@ive fquadrons, were however convit? 
cing proofs of the naval fuperiority of the Britiffi 
officers and feamen. They had withftood a fupe- 
tior force, commanded by one of the moft refoluté 
inen in France, and one who was known to har- 
bour a particular enmity to the Englith, He had 
difplayed uncommon courage in both engagements, 
and had exerted himéelf in fuch a manner, as fhow- 
ed him no lefs an able commander than a determi- 
ned foe: yet his failure was complete in both, and 
he reaped tio other benefit than the acquifition of 
much perfonal honour. ; ze 
This ftate of affairs was very alarming to Hyder 
Ally. He had formed the higheft_ expe€ations 
from an alliance with France. He had been pro- 
mifed a confiderable body of French regulars, who 
were now flationed in the ifland of Mauritius, in 
order to be tranfported to India by the firft convey 
ance, but only a fmall detachment of them had 
been landed ; and the arrival of the reft was yet a 
matter of uncertainty, confidering the difficulties 
that would be thrown in their way by the navak 
force under Sir Edward Hughes, 

This profpeét was the more mortifying ta 
Hyder Ally, as his fortune feemed much on the 
decline at land.’ While the Britith fquadron way 
oppofing with fo much vigour and efficacy the de 
figns of M. de Suffrein on the coat of Coromandel, 
the army of Hyder Ally, that had held the Englith 
fettlement of Tellicherry, on the coatt of Mala- 
bar, blockaded fince the commencement of hoftili- 
fies, had made fo little proerefs. thar he hance c. 
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Jofe all hope of reducing it otherwife than by fa- 
mine. To this purpofe his troops furrounded it on 
every fide, and cut off all its communications. 

In the beginning of the year eighty-two, it was 
determined by the Prefidency of Bombay to raife 
the fiege. Sir Edward Hughes had in the prece- 
ding year been of effeétual fervice in fuccouring and. 

utting it in a condition to refift the enemy. But 
it was now fo clofely preffed; that it was neceflary 
to take the moft decifive meafures for its relief — 
Major Abingdon was placed for this purpofe at the 
head of a powerful reinforcement, with which he 
proceeded by feato Tellicherry. Having reconnoi- 
tred the pofition of the enemy, he determined to 
colleét all the troops that could be fpared from 
the neceflary guard of the town, and to} attack 
them in their own works, Early on the mornin 
of the eighth of January, he came upon them fo 
unexpectedly, that they were driven from alj their 
lines, and fied to their camp. This was affaulted 
with equal fuccefs. Saddos Cawn, a relation of 
Hyder Ally, and who commanded his troops on 
this occafian, was, after an obftinate defence taken 
Venere with abave fifteen hundred of his men.— 

‘our hundred were flain on the fpot, and a large 
quantity of pravifions, artillery, ammunitioN, and 
military ftores, with a confiderable fum of money, 
fell into the hands of the victors, 

This fuccefs gave the Englith entire poffeffion 
of all the territory adjacent to Tellicherry, and 
opened a communication with the Britifh pofts in 
the neighbourhood. But what was of more con- 
fequence, it led to an entrance into the principal 
countries under the dominion of Hyder Ally, and 
made a diverfion which occafioned him much dif- 
quietude.” Tellicherry was a poft from whence 
they might be annoyed with facility, and it would 
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require a powerful army to recover and maintain 
the ground he had loft in its neighbourhood. 

But the fuccefs of the Britith arms in this quar. 
ter, though of great importance, was heavily coun- 
terbalanced fhortly after on the coaft of Coroman- 
del. A detachment of chofe troops from Sir Eyre 
Coote’s army lay encamped on the banks of the 
Coleroon, a river that bounds the diftri& of Tan- 
jourtothe north. It was ftationed there for the pro- 
tection of the Company’s poffeffions to the fouth of. 
Madras, which were menaced with an invafion ag 
foon as Hyder Ally’s army fhould be drawn toge- 
ther again in thefe parts. 

Tippoo Saib having made himfelf complete maf- 
ter of all the circumftances relating to the ftrength 
and fituation of this detachment, conceived the de- 
fign of attacking it, before it could be apprized of 
his intention, and while it thought itfelf in a fate 
of entire fecurity, from the great diftance of Hyder 
Ally’s army at this time. 

In order to make the greater expedition, he fet 
forwards with a lefs numerous body of men than 
ufual, and with as little incumbrance as poffible ; 
but they were the flower of Hyder Ally’s army.—+ 
They ,confifted of near fifteen ‘thoufand horfe, and 
five thoufand foot, and were accompanied by a 
corps of French regulars. The difficulties of 
their march were many, but they overcame 
them with great patience; and crofling the Co- 
leroon, fuddenly furrounded the’ Britith detach- 
ment. 

It confifted of two thoufand infantry, and 
about three hundred cavalry, and was commanded 
by Colonel Brathwaite, a brave and expert officer, 
whofe conduét on this occafion was equally judici- 
ous and refolute. 

The enemy furrounding him on every fide, he 
formed his men inta « fs ee bat 2 
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diftributed to their feveral fronts, and his cavalry 
in the center. Tippoo Saib attacked him every 
where, and endeavoured by means of his fuperior 
artillery to break his ranks, ju order to rufh in with 
his horfe; but after 2 conflict that lafted almoft 
re: days, he could make no impreffion on the 

ritifh troops. They returned the fire of his muf- 
ketry and cannon with the utmoft intrepidity and 
wigour, and repulfed facceffively every effort of his 
horfe to break in upon them. 

It was chiefly on thefe Tippoo Saib relied. He 
Jed them in perfon with great courage; but they 
were received on their approach with fuch vollies 
of grape-fhot and mufket-fire, that they were con- 
ftantly thrown into diforder, and forced to retreat. 
On thefe occafions the cavalry in the center fallied: 
out upon them, and did great execution. 

Onthe third day of this obftinate engagement, 
M. Lally finding this method of attack ineffectual, 
projected another. Rightly conjecturing that the . 
fatigue endured by this handful of men muft have 
greatly exhaufted their firength, 2s well as that fo 
defperate a fervice muft have thinned their _num- 
bers, he propofed to Tippoo Saib that the French 
infantry, which was frefh and entire, fhould charge 
one of the fronts of the fquare, while the three 
other fronts fhould be affailed at the fame inflant 
py his own troops. 

This new plan of attack was executed with all 

faible vigour. M. Lally headed his men with 
great fpirit. They were fupported by flanking, 
parties of Tippoo Saib’s beft infantry, anda furious 
difcharge of his artillery, mott of which was brought 
yp. to fecond this attempt. 

Jt was completely qecifive, Though the Britith. 
troops remained unbroken by the three other at- 
racks, that were made together at the fame time, they 
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toil, and oppreffed with. wounds, and confifting 
moftly of Sepoys, they were no longer able to re- 
fit the weight of a fuperior number of European 
regulars, coming frefh into a¢tion, charging them 
with their bayonets, and affifted by numerous bodies 
of men preffing upon them from all fides. 

The behaviour of M. Lally upon this occafion 
did him fingular honour. As foon as the Britith 
troops were broken, he iffued immediate orders that® 
quarters fhould be given to them. Great flaughter 
had enfued on the firft breaking in of Tippoo Saib’s: 
cavalry, but he exerted fomuch authority,: and in- 
terpofed fo effeCtually, that a ftop was put to their: 
rage, and no further effufion of blood was permit- 
ted. He even obtained of Tippoo Saib that the. 
prifoners fhould be entrufted to his care, and tréat-_ 
ed them with a generofity and attention that greatly 
added to his charaéter. : 

This was almoft as fatal a day to the Englith as 
that whereon Colonel Baillie had been defeated.— 
A number of Britith officers perithed in this unhappy: 
engagement, and only one remained unwounded.— 
Colonel Brathwaite difplayed a fpirit, as well as a 
conduct, worthy of a better fortune. Though 
wounded, and lofing much blood, he {till conti- 
nued to act with the utmoft coolnefs and refolution. 
After his example, both officers and men perfifted. 
to the laft in making every effort that courage could 
infpire; and though they loft the day, were ac-. 
knowledged, even by their conquerors, to have 
gained more reputation by their defence, than they 
themfe}ves had-acquired by their victory, 
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CHAP. LXVII. 
Tranfattions in the Eaft Indies. 
1872. 


PECHE difafter that had befallen the Britith arms 

on the banks of the Coleroon greatly revived 
the courage and hopes of Hyder Ally. He recei- 
ved an additional motive of fatisfaction, by the 
fuccefs his’ forces. met with, in conjunétion with 
thofe French troops that came from the French 
iflands off the Cape of Good Hope with Mr. De 
Suffrein. 

‘As {oon as this long expeéted junction had been 
formed, they proceeded under the command of Mr. 
Duchemin to inveft Cuddalore, a place of ftrength, 
but which not being fufficiently provided for a 
fiege, furrendered on capitulation. They took in 
the fame manner fome other pofts of fmaller im- 
portance ; after which, being joined by Hyder Ally 
‘at the head of a numerous army, he determined ta 
lay fiege to Vandiwath, a place of great impor- 
tance, and the lofs of which would prove of effen- 
tial detriment to the Englith. 

The dangerous fituation of their affairs in India, 


* had a long time exercifed the attention of the fu- 


preme feat of government at Bengal. The main 
confidération, amidft of the many difficulties 
wherein they were involved, was to bring about a 
Separate accommodation with the Mahrattas; the 

aining of which point would enable them to direct 
their whole ftrength and efforts againft Hyder Ally, 
whom they viewed as a more implacable, as well 
es norent and formidable enemy. 
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An opening to a ‘general pacification with the 
Mahrattas had already’ been made by a treaty pre. 
vioufly concluded with Madajee Scindia, one of the 
moft confidcrable chiefs of that nation. This wag 
the more favourable an event, as the abilities of 

: that Prince, and his fi iendly difpofition towards the 
Englith, had been fignalized upon feveral occafions 
to their fingular benefit. 6 

Through his mediation, terms of recongjliatioi# 
were at length fe:tled between the Tefidug, of his 
countrymen and the Englith, Thefe terme were 
extremely favourable to the latter. Among other 
particulars, the former engaged themfelves to oblige 
Hyder Ally to reftore to the Englith and their allies 
all the places he had taken from them. The prifo- 
ners made both by him and them to be compre- 
hended in this article, On his acceding to, :and 

fulfilling thefe ftipulations, and remajning at Peace 
with the Englith, as well as their allies and the Mah. 
rattas, they were to abftain from all aéts of enmity 
againft him, 

But the moft important article of this treaty was, 
that by which the Mahrattas agreed to Permit ng 
other European nation to fettle factories in any part 
of their dependencies. Asa compenfation for this 
conceffion, the Englith were bound on the other 
hand, to afford no affiftance or countenance, whatfo- 
‘ver to any Indian fate or nation at enmity with the 
Mahrattas, as they were by the famerule to give none 
to the enemies of the Englith. This negociation, 
which was highly beneficial to the Englith, and eftab-. 
lithed their power and intereft in India upon the fe- 
cureft and moft permanent foundations, was owing 
in a very effential meafure to the talents and adtivi- 
ty, exerted upon this critical occafion by Mr. An. 
-derfon, deputed for this purpofe by the Governor 
and Council at Bengal. It was concluded and fign- 

ed 
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ed by both partiés about the middté of Mag tighty- 
‘two. f ‘ eo: - vss 
~The conclufion of this treaty was 4 fevéré blow 
to Hyder Ally. He now beheld the only enemy 
whotn he confidered as the main obftruction to his 
defigns, releafed from the principal incumbtatice 
that perplexed their operatiotis againfthim. They 
were now totally freed from that powerful divet- 
fion, which theit war'with the Mahrattas had occa~ 
fioned im his -favour.” Thofe, of whom he - had 
found the alliance fo efficacious in the profecution of 
his prefent plan,.were now to become his enemies, 
and to co-operate againft him in defeating it. He 
knew, at the fame time, that the jealoufy enter- 
tained of his power and projects, would not fail to 
raile him other adverfaries, as foon as it became: 
apparent that they could declare themfelves with’ 
fafety.. His dependence on the affiftance of the 
French did not, on the other hand, feem juftly 
founded.. -He had received the -greateft promifes 
from that quarter ; but his underftanding was too 
folid not to judge, that their power was inadequate 
to the performance of them. Faéts were too ftrong: 
againft them, to imagine that through their means 
_ His affairs could be re-eftablithed. It was only by 
gaining a decided fuperiority at fea that the Englifiy 
could be-fubdued ; and he had been witnefs that, 
‘with an inferior naval force, they had fuccefsfully* » 
oppoféd the French on that element. Hence he na- 
turally forefaw, that as foon as they were fuffici~ 
sently reinforced, they would compel the French to’ 
give up all further attempts to aid him; the con~ 
fequence of which would’ be the total defeat of the 
fyftem he had fo long and fo affiduoufly been la- 
bourne to-eftablith. _ eae 
“To thefe confiderations it was chiefly owing, that,’ 
notwithftanding the facceffes which his fon Tippoo’ 
“‘Baib and the French troops added to his own had - 
: _ me 
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thet with, he a¢ted with fo much circumfpection, 
and appeared fo unwilling to hazard any general 
action with the Engl¥b. | : 

Upon Hyder Alley’s moving towards Vandiwafh, 
Sir Eyre Coote marched immediately to protect it 
from an attack, not doubting, fram the force now 
affembled under that Prince, that he would rifk an 
¢figagement fooner than give up” an attempt on 
which he appeared fo intent. But the con- 
fequences of a defeat in the field were fo greatly 
apprehended by him, that he did not dare to,com: 
mit his fortune to fuch a trial: Neither did he 
feem to place much reliance on the French auxiliar 
ties in his army. Whatever might be the motive, 
he confidered them as greatly inferior to the Eng- 
lifh in their military character. Be 

On Hyder Ally’s declining an engagementycin 
fupport of his defign againft Vandiwath, Sir Eyre 
Coote determined to take fuch meafures as might 
compel him to one. As he was fo ftrongly pofted, 
that it appeared impra¢ticable to diflodge him, he 
made a motion towards a place of great ftrength,,. 
called Arnee, which was the principal. depofit of 

rovifions, warlike ftores, and neceflaries-for thar 
Prince's army. The prefervation df this place abli- 
ged Hyder Ally to quit his advantageous ground, 
He advanced with fuch fpeed, that he came upon 
the Britifh army unawares, while it was preparing 
for the laft march to Arnee, from which it was no 
more than five miles diftant. . 

Hyder Ally’s condu€t upon this occafion Was. 
equally cautious and refolute.: The Britith arniy’s 
march was through low grounds, encompaffed on 
moft parts withghigh hills. Of thefe he took im- 
mediate poffetion. He planted his cannon upon 
them, and kept up a heavy fire upon the Britith 
troops below, while his numerous cavalry attacked 
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till noon; the enemy perfifting with great vigour to 
cannonade them from the eminences above, and to 
ufe their utmoft endeavours to throw them into 
diforder, and break their line, by means of the re- 
peated attempts of their horfemen on the plain. 

Under all thefe difadvantages, Sir Eyre Coote 
formed his army into fuch an order of battle; as 
enabled him to clofe in with the enerny much foon- 
er and hearer than they had apprehended. The 

ation now became ferious and decifive. The 
nefiftance rnade by Hyder Ally’s people was long 
and obftinate ; but it only proved the fuperiority of 
the Britifh troops. Their difcipline and valour, 
together with the judicious difpofitions made by 
their General, rendered them at length completely 
vi€torious. The enemy were intirely routed, and 
put to flight. This engagement happened on the 
fecond of June, cighty-two. 

_ But notwithftanding this overthrow, Hyder Ally 
till kept the field, though at adiftance. As the want 
‘of cavalry prevented Sir Eyre Coote from purfuing 
his advantages, that Prince could never be tho- 
roughly defeated. As his own cavalry was ex- 
ceedingly numerous, by its means he always cover+ 
ed his retreats fo effectually, as to lofe but few men 
in making them, and to be in a condition, within 
a fhort time, to a&t upon the offenfive. This was 
fignally proved on the prefent occafion. Five days 
after the preceding engagement he circumvented ari 
advanced body of the Britifh army, which was fur- 
rounded and cut off before it could receive any af- 
fiftance. -He harraffed it at the fame time in fuck 
a manner, as to campell it to ftand perpetually up- 
on its guatd, and hardly té enjoy any refpite: 

The difficulty of fubfifting, and the neceffity of 
providing for the relief of the many who were 
either fick or-wounded, together with thie exceffive 
teat nf the factan induced Sir Fvre Caore to move 
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Nearer to Madras, His own ill fate of health 
obliged him fhortly after to Telinquith the com- 
mand of the Britith forces, which fell to General 
Stuart, : 

The vaft projects of Hyder Ally Meeting with 
thefe continual obftru@ions and difcomfitures at 
land, he was now teduced, to his great mortifica~ 
tion, to depend for their fuccefs on the better fora 
tune of his French allies at fea, . 

After the aétion of the twelfth of April, betwéén . 
the Britith and F Tench {quadrons, the latter withdrew 
to Batacalo, an harbour in the Ifle of Ceylon, where 
the repairing of their thips employed the French till 
the beginning of June. T cy Now returned to the 
coatt of Coromandel, where their fquadron was ams 
ply fupplied with Provifions by the Dutch ; and re. 
Ceived a large reinforcement of men, among whom 
were fome fuaaree of gunners, from the French 
who were ftationed at Cuddalore, which was now 
become their Principal poft and harbour on the 
coaft of Coromandel, 

It was the earneft defire and advice of Hyder - 
Ally to Mr. De Suffrein, that as he had a decifive 
fuperiority in number of fips, he thould lofe na 
time in feeking the Britifh fquadron, and fighting 
it, before that re-inforcement fhould arrive, which 
was daily expeéted from England, and was report. 
ed to be very confiderable, 

' The Britith {quadron was at that time at Nega. 

patam, whither Sir Edward Hughes had repaired 

trom Trincomale, as foon as he had refitted his 

thips, and been informed of the departure of the 
rench fquadron from Batacalo. 

On the fifth of July Mr. De Sufftein came in 
fight of Negapatam: On his appearance Sir Ed. 
ward Hughes immediately Put to fea, and ftood 
after him, € evening and night were fpent in 
Raining the wind of the enemy, The hit! 
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complifhed, the Britifh flect bore down-upon the 
French, and.commenced a clofe action, about half 
an hour paft teninthe morning. I continued with 
great warmth on both fides till near one. in the af- - 
ternoon ; when the French fhips having received 
much damage, were thrown into great diforder, 
‘one of them, a_ principal ‘thip, being obliged: to 
quit the line. Fortunately for them, at this juncs 
ture, a breeze arofe quite contrary to that which 
bad hitherto proved favourable to the Englith. 
It threw aback the fhips that were clofeftin action, 
and enabled. the enemy to difengage themfelves 
from the danger they were in. 

During the diforder into which this fudden thift- 
apg of the wind had thrown the Britith fquadron, 
the French had time to recover themfelves, and to 
form to windward thofe which had been leaft da- 
maged, in order to cover the reft. Sir Edward 
Hughes, on the other hand, was making his ut- 
moft efforts to-gain fuch a pofition, as would enable 
him to re-attack the encmy advantageoufly... But 
the wind had fo feattered his fquadron, that only a 
part of it could renew the engagement ; and fome 
of his fhips were at fuch a diftance from the others, 
that they ran the utmoft hazard of being cut off by 
the enemy. . 

In the afternoon, the French drawing together in 
aclofe body, ftood away from the Britith fquadron, 
Hereupon Sir Edward Hughes, who had made rea- 
dy for another conflict, colle€ted his: fhips in the 
fame manner, and kept fight of them till dark, when 
they came to an anchor about nine miles to leeward. 
On the clofe of day he anchored off the land be- 
tween Negapstam and Nagore, and fpent the night 
in repairing the damages reccived in the ation, in 
expectation of being able to come up with the ene- 
my next morning, and ending the conteft dégifive- 
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fon got underdail at break of day, and made off 
with all fpeed to Cuddalore : his own fhips at the 
fame time being fo much hurt in their rigging, that 
they were not able to purfue the enemy to any ef-. 
fect. 

Thus ended this remarkable action, in the fore- 
part of which the French were fo thoroughly de- 
feated, that one of their thips actually ftruck to the 
Britith one that was neareft to her ; but on obfery- 
ing fhe was in the very a& of wearing, in obedi- 
ence to a fignal from the Britith Admiral, and that 
fome French fhips were approaching, fhe hoifted 
all the fail the could, fired at the Britith fhip, and 
made off to her own. It appeared in this engagement, 
as in all others throughout the war, that the Frenoh 
were unable to ftand a clofe action with the Britith 
feamen, on equal terms. Had not an unexpected al-" 
teration of wind interpofed, it was clear that thefe 
latter would have obtained a complete victory. 

The reality of the advantage on the fide of the 
Englith fully appeared in the far greater number of 
flain and wounded on that of the French, which 
amounted to near eight hundred, while the fame lift 
on board of the Britifh {quadron came to little more 
than three hundred. Among thofe who fell, was 
Captain Maclellan, of Sir Edward Hughes’s own 
fhip. He was the fecond Captain flain on board of 
the Admiral within the fpace of five months, 

M. de Suffrein withdrew to Cuddalore in confe- 
quence of this aétion, in order to repair his fquad- 
ton. He did this with the greater expedition, as 
he received information that a large body of French 
troops, in tranfports, was arrived off the ifle of 
Ceylon, in company with three thips of the line. 
This affording him an opportunity of retaliation for 
the lofs he had fuffered in the late engagement, he 
exerted himfelf to improve it; and made fuch pro. 
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able to put to fea at the beginning of Auguft. The 
objeét he had new in view was an attempt upon 
Trincomale. 

Sir Edward Hughes was in the mean time taking 
in provifions and ammunition, and putting his fquad- 
ron in a proper condition at Madras. But the fe- 
cret of the departure of M. de Suffrein’s fquadron 
from Cuddalore, as well as of the expedition intend- 
ed againit Trincomale, were fo well kept, that the 
Britith Admiral received no intelligence of thefe 
tranfactions till a Britith frigate chacing a French one, 
which took fhelter with the French fquadron at Trin- 
comalé, difcovered it by this accident, and hafted 
with the news to the Britifh Admiral at Madras. 

Sir Edward Klughes had already difpatched two 
fhips of the line, with fupplies, and a reinforce- 
ment of troops for the garrifon of Trincomale— 
On receiving this information, his fquadron being 
in fufficient readinefs, he failed immediately to the 
relief of that place: but the weather fet in fo con- 
trary té him, that all his endeavours to arrrive in 
time were totally ineffectual. 

M. de Suffrein had in the mean while formed a 
junction with the French tranfports and men of 
war. With thefe he proceeded to the harbour of 
Trincomale, where the troops effected a landing 
under the fire of his fquadron, and laid clofe fiege 
to the fort. The garrifon was not deficient in ne- 
ceffaries for a defence; but the place was not in a 
ftate of ftrength adequate to refift fuch a powerful 
attack as was made by the enemy. Their batteries 
filenced thofe of the fort in lefs than two days, and 
the commanding officer found himfelf under a ne- 
cefity of capitulating. He obtained honourable 
conditions for his garrifon, and fecurity for thofe 
that had already been granted to the Dutch, on the 
preceding capture of the place by the Englifh: a 
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circumftance that tedounded much to the honour 
and_good faith of thefe. 

The fufpected approach of Sir Edward Hughes, 
induced the French Admiral to agree without dif. 
ficulty to all the demands of the garrifon; and the 
place was furrendered to the French on the laft day 
of Auguft. 

Tt was with deep concern that Sir Edward Hughes, 
on his arrival off Trincomale on the fecond of Sep- 
tember, difcovered the forts were in the hands of 
the enemy, who lay in the bay with fiftcen thips of 
the line, while he had no more than twelve. But 
the fpirit of his people was fo ftimulated with a de- 
fire of vengeance, that he did Not in the leaft hefi~ 
tate to come to an immediate engagement with the 
enemy, notwithftanding their evident fuperiority. 

or was Mr. De Suffrein averfe to abide the iffue 
of a conteft. He came out of the Bay next morn. 
ing, and the engagement began at noon with great 
fury on both fides. To avail himfelf of his fupe- 
riority in. number, he affailed the laft fhip in the 
rear of the Britith fquadron with two of his own, 
and the two firft of its yan with five. The attack 
on the rear was fruftrated by the timely affiftance of 
another fhip, of which the fire was fo violent, that 
the enemy was completely beaten off. But in the 
van, where one of the thips they attacked was only 
of fifty guns, their fuperiority was more heavily 
felt. The other thip, after a defperate refiftance, 
was fo difabled as to move out of the line; and that 
of fifty was compelled to make its way through the 
fire of the five before the could be affifted. 

The center divifions of both fquadrons were in. 
the mean while clofely engaged. The French thips 
fuffered moft, efpecially in their matts; feveral of 
which were thot away. The confli& continued 
with equal obftinacy on each fide till about fora 
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ral lofing both his mizen and main-maft, and fe- 
veral of their other fhips being effentially damaged, 
they drew off. They received on retreating a fe- 
vere fire from the Britith fquadron ; but it was not 
in a condition to purfue them, from. the hurt it had 
itfelf fuftained. 

Sir Edward Hughes lay to during the night, in- 
tending to recommence the fight next morning ; 
but, on the return of light, he could difcover none 
of theenemy. They had returned, as foon as it” 
was dark, to Trincomale. They re-entered that 
harbour in fo much confufion, that partly through 
that caufe, as well as from the obfcurity of the 
night, they loft a fhip of feventy-four guns. 

heit lofs of men in this engagement was confi- 
derably greater than in the former, amounting to 
near eleven hundred killed and wounded. It fell in 
a much larger proportion on the French Admiral’s 
fhip than upon any other; its return of flain and 
wounded being no lefs than three hundred and 
eighty. The fame lift on board the Britith fqua- 
dron was incomparably lefs, being no more than 
three hundred and thirty. Among the flain how- 
ever were three officers of eminent merit as well 
as rank; Captains Wat of the Sultan, Wood of 
the Worcefter, and Lumley of the Ifis. . 

The confequence of the lofs of Trincomale was 
now heavily experienced. While the French lay 
fafely in that harbour, repairing their fquadron, 
Sir Edward Hughes was obliged to bear away to 
Madras for the fame purpofe. But here he was al- 
failed by one of the moft terrible tempefts that was 
ever known upon that coaft, and in which little lefs 
than one hundred trading velels were.loft. This 
calamity occafioncd another ftill greater. The vef- 
fels caft away were laden with rice, of which there 
was an extreme fcarcity at Madras, owing to the 
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vaftations of the war in the Carnatic. The lof of 
thefe veffels increafed the fearfity to an abfolute 
famine, which carried off about ten thoufand of 
the inhabitants, before a fufficient fupply could 
arrive trom Bengal for their relief, ‘ 

The continuance of the bad weather, through 
the fetting in of the monfoon, on-the coaft of Coro- 
mandel, compelled Sir Edward Hughes to repair 
with all expedition to Bombay, where he intended 
to give his fquadron a thorough refitting ;. but his 
paflage to that fettlement was accompanied with a 
continual boifteroufnefs of weather; and he did not 
arrive till towards the clofe of the year. His fqua- 
dron was fo thattered, that in order to.repair it with 
due expedition, he was obliged to diftribute it be- 
tween the dock-yards of Bombay, and the Portu- 
gueze fettlement af Goa. 

In the mean time Sir Richard Bickerton, with a 
{quadron of five fhips of the line, was arrived at 
Bombay from England. He brought near five . 
thoufand men for the land fervice. “Not meetin 
with Sir Edward Hughes there, he proceeded to 
Madras, where, having put the troops afhore, he 
returned to Bombay to join him. His voyage from 
England to Bombay was very favourable; and jn 
his paffage from Bombay to Madras, and back again 
to thar place, he had the good fortune to efcape the 
bad weather that had attended Sir Edward Hughes ; 
and both his fhips and people were in condition for 
immediate fervice. 

Four battles had now been fought between Sir 
Edward Hughes and Mr. de Suffrein in the fpace of 
feven months. In the courte of no year during this 
oF any preceding war, did two naval commanders 
meet fo frequently in fight, at the head of the fame 
{quadrons. “Never had {0 fignal and obftinate a 
competition for the maftery of the Indian Ocean 
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which. now fubfifted between the Englifh and the 
French. Thofe ancient rivals contended for empire 
in India, with no lefs eagernefs than they did in 
Europe. They feemed indeed to confider this part 
of the globe as that wherein their honour and inte- 
refts were peculiarly at flake, from the prodigious 
commercial benefits that would accrue to thofe who 
fhould remain matters of it. The greatnefs of the 
objects which they had re{peétively in view anima- 
ted them both in the moft violent degree ; and their 
reciprocal efforts were principally direéted, as far 

5 diftance and other circumftances would permit, 
to this vaft ané complicated fcene of action. 

It was however very remarkable at this time, that 
contrary to former experience-and long obfervation, 
the behaviour of the French officers did not corre- 
{pond with that charaéter which they had hitherto 
borne. Inftead of approbation and praifes, their 
commander was perpetually loading them with cen- 
fare and reprimand for mifbehaviour. Several were 
ignominioufly difmifled the fervice; fome remand- 
ed home to be tried in France, and fix of his cap- 
tains were fent under arreft to the French iflands off 
the Coatt of Africa, for the like caufes, 

Far different was the conduct and treatment of 
the British officers; in whole commendation their 
Admiral was lavifh upon every occafion, without 
one fingle exception throughout the feveral en- 
gagements that took place. Hence it may not un- 
juftly be inferred, that the accounts publifhed in 
England, of the different actions with the French in 
India, however they might appear too favourable 
to this country, bad a juft and folid foundation, 
and were much more worthy of credit than the re- 
ports fo induftrioutly propagated jn France; the 
authenticity of the firft being fuppdtted by a proof, 
tL ehnuoh collateral, aroued powerfully againft 
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CHAP. LXIX. 
Tranfattions in the Eaft - Indies. 
1872, 1783. 


f [ ‘HE French promifed themfelves, with much 
d reafon, a multiplicity of advantages from 
»- their fquadron’s remaining in the proximity of the 

coaft of Coromandel, while the Britith {quadron 
was compelled to fail round to that of Malabar for 
the purpofe of refitting. In this refpeét the depri- 
vation of the harbour of Trincomale was parti- 
cularly detrimental to the Englith. 

France intended that the next campaign in India 
thould be confpicuoufly fignalized by the immenfe 
force fhe was to difplay at land a8 well as at fea, in 
that part of the world. Exclufive of the French 
troops already janded on the coaft of Coromandel, a 
body of near five thoufand men, all regulars, was to 
join them from their African iflands. They were to 
be accompanied by feveral thips of the line, to re- 
inforce M. De Suffrein, whofe naval ftrength, it was 
then hoped, would, by its great fuperiofity, prove 
an overmatch for that under Sir Edward Hughes, 

. while their military athore, through their numbers, 
and efpecially the powerful artillery they were to 
bring into the field, would, in all probability, over- 
come any refiftance. 

In order to oppofe effe€tually the defigns of the 
French, which were chiefly direéted:to the coat of 
‘Coromandel, it appeared neceflary to make a power- 
ful diverfion on the coaft of Malabar. This mea- 
fure had already been adopted during the preceding 
campaign by the Prefidency of Bombay. A ftron 
body of troops, commanded by Colonel Humber. 
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table cities on that coaft, befides others of ieffer 
note, and penetrated into the mountainous and dif- 
ficult inland country in their neighbourhood. Here, 
having made himfelf mafter of a place called Mon- 
garry Cotta, of which the fituation commanded the 
entrance into the inner parts, he proceeded to at- 
tack Palacatcherry, a confiderable town at fome 
miles diftance. But contrary to the hope he had 
formed of eafily maftering it, from the information. 
he had received of its inability to refift him, he 
found himfelf fuddenly affailed by a numerous ene- 
my, that furrounded his troops on every fide: it 
was with no {mall difficulty they could extricate 
themfelves, nor without the lofs of their provifions 
and baggage. ; 

Intelligence arriving at Bombay, of the motions 
of Colonel Humberftone, apprehending that the 
attempts he was now making, required a greater 
force than that of which he was poflefled, the Pre- 
fidency difpatched General Mathews to his affiftance, 
with a large re-inforcement. The Colonel’s ftrength, 
in the mean while, was not adequate to the ma- 
king of any effectual fland againft the fuperior 
force that was advancing againft him under Tippoo 
Saib; who ufed fuch diligence, that Colonel Hum- 
berftone had only time to make good his retreat to 
Panyan, where he found Colonel Macleod, who 
now affumed the command. 

The fituation of Panyan, on the fea coaft, ena- 
bled two frigates to come to the affiftance of the 
Britifh troops. Their fire, together with that from 
the works which the troops had thrown up afhore, 
sendered the repeated attempts of the enemy to 
force them entirciy fruitlefs. This refiftance was 
feconded by feveral vigorous fallies, wherein the 
enemy fuffered confiderably. 

The force under Tippoo Saib confifted of near 
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horfe. His infantry was the bett difciplined of his 
army ; and he was aécompanied by Mr. Lally with 
a large body of French. At the head of this for- 
midable ftrength, Tippoo Saib’s fpirit would nor 
- fuffer him to refrain from making a general effort 
s Again{t the Britith troops. He affailed their lines 
» accordingly with his whole force. His attack was 
conducted with equal regularity and refolution : 
. Both he and the French commander exerted them- 
felves perfonally with uncommon bravery. But, 
after a fierce and bloody difpute, his people ‘were 
‘, completely repulfed. The fuccefs obtained by the 
". Britith troops was fo great and decifive, that Tippoo 
Saib abandoned the fiege of Panyan, and withdrew 
to the other fide of the river of that name, 
General Mathews, who was haftening to the aid 
of Colonel Humberftone, on being apprized of this 
, tranfaction, and ‘deeming his fituation no longer 
, dangerous, refolved to Carry the war into the heart 
“of Hyder Ally’s dominions ; judging this the mot 
direét meafure to compel him to rclinquith the de- 
fence of fuch as were more diftant, and which 
would thereby lie open to invafion. To this intent 
he brought the forces under his command before 
the city of Onore, fituated about three hundred 
“ Miles to the fouth of Bombay, and one of the 
principal places in the country of Canaree. It was 
.ftaken by affault with great flaughter, and phinder- 
ed, with circumftances of avarice and rapine, that 
< were highly difgraceful to the victors; amon 
whom, at the fame time, great difcontents arofe 
concerning the diftribution of the {poil. 

The death of Hyder Ally happening about this 
period, which was the clofe of eighty-two and open- 
ing of eighty-three, had excited the greateft ex. 
pectations in his enemies of being able to profit by 
this event. The Prefidency of Bombay, in con. 
fequence of it, fent orders in Cemacs) Meo 
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proceed with all the force he could colleét into the 
country of Canaree, in order to Sain poffeffion of Bed- 
nore, the capital; by which means the treafures of 
Hyder Ally, which were reputed immenfe, would 
fall into his hands, together with all his magazines 
for war. The Council of Bombay, among other 
motives, was partly determined to this meafure, by 
the difcontents which were faid to prevail in that 
country, and the difinclination of the generality 
of the inhabitants to fubmit to any government but 
their own. 

After having forced their way through the paf- 
fages in the mountains that form the frontiers of 
this country, the Britith army advanced towards 
Bednore, which now bore the name of Hyder Na- 
gur, or the city of Hyder, by order of that prince, 
one of the moft fpacious and, magnificent places in 
India.” As it was incapable of refiftance, it was 
delivered up to the Englifh by the Governor, toge- 
ther with Hyder Ally’s treafures, and the remain- 
der of the whole province, of which it was the ca- 
pital, on condition, that all private property fhould 
be fecure, and that he himfelf fhould continue to 
govern it under them, as he had done under Hyder 
Ally. 

a“ On the furrender of Bednore, which took place 
in the beginning of February cighty-three, the 
Britith General imprifoned the Indian Governor, 
in direét violation of the articles of capitulation ; 
and committed various irregularities, which gave 
great offence to his principal officers. His conduct, 
it is faid, became altogether fo deftitute of pru- 
dence and propriety, that three of them left him, 

-.and returned to Bombay: Thefe were Colonels 
Macleod and Humberftone, and Major Shaw. 
They belonged. to the King’s troops, and were men 
of known honour and bravery. 
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‘ both them, and all others under his command, with 
. difrefpeét and licentioufnefs ; and complained, that: 
: their mutinous difpofition and the unruly behaviour, 
+of which they were guilty, threatened the moft dan- 
: Betous confequences, HAvek hes fewrsetiity Spice 

a On the examination of thofe charges,’ and of the 
nfwers that were made to them; and upon a long 
‘enquiry into the conduét of General Mathews, he 
iwas fufpended from the command of the army, and 
\it was conferred on Colonel Macleod. 

During thefe proceedings at Bombay, a detach- 
ment from the forces under General Mathews in- 
vaded and fubdued feveral places on the neighbour- 
ing coatt. Among thefe was Mangalore, the prin." 
cipal-feaport and marine arfenal of Ayder Ally. It 
was carried, after fome refiftance ; but the fort held . 
out with fo much obftinacy, that General Mathews 
was obliged to befiege it in form with the major 
part of his troops. By its furrender on the ninth 

of March, an end was put to the proje&t of fetting 

' up for a maritime power, which Hyder Ally had 
formed and brought into a confiderable {tate of ma- 
turicy ; a number of ftout thips, three of which 
were of the line, being already far advanced in 
their conftruétion, 

‘The lofs of Mangalore was gn object of much 
concern to Tippoo Saib, who had fucceeded to his 
father’s defigns, as well as his power. He prepared 
immediately to march againft the Britith forces in 
the Bednore country, and collected for that purpofe 
all the troops he had in the Carnatic ; refolving to 
relinquith this entirely, however mortifying it might 
be to'give it up, after fo much toil and ftrugele 

(t0 keep it, rather than to. part with a province 

liwhich his father had made the feat of his empire, 

* \and his favourite refidence. 

The army, with which Tippoo Saib was advan- 
cing to the refcue of his capital, confifted of above 
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one hundred thoufand men. The force which Ge- 
neral Mathews had to oppofe him amounted only 
to: between two and three thoufand, of whom fix or 
feven hundred were Europeans. It had been ex- 
petted by the moft judicious officers with him, 
that, on being apprifed of the multitudes that were 
approaching, he would have pofted himfelf at the 
pafles on the mountains leading down to the fea- 
coaft, where, it was thought, he might have effec- 
tually protected his late conquefts; but, contrary 
to all the rules of prudence, he marched out of 
Bednore, and gave battle to Tippoo Saib in an open 
plain. 

The refult of his temerity was, that, after 
a fhort conteft, his handful of men was totally 
routed, with great flaughter ; and he was obliged, 
with the broken remains of his imal! force, to take 
fhelter in the fortrefs, that ftood upon an eminence 
near the town. Here they were- immediately in- 
vefted on every fide. After fuftaining a fiege of 
near three weeks, wherein many were flain and 
wounded, and being much reduced otherwife, 
through illnefs and conftant fatigue, the enemy’s 
artillery having at the fame time deflroyed moft of 

their defences, they offered at length to capitu- 
late. 
The terms which they obtained from Tippoo 
Saib, were the fecurity of their private property, 
on delivering up to him all public, and that they 
fhould be conducted in fafety to Bombay. 
But thefe conditions depriving the garrifon of 
the immenfe booty it had acquired by the taking of 
~ Bednore, a determination was taken to elude them 
-hif pofiible. To this purpofe the treafure that had 
-' been found in the fortrefs was divided among the 
"| garrifon, and nothing left to the conqucror, to 
‘} whom it bélonged by right of capitulation. But 
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interpreted by Tippoo Saib as an infraction of the 

agreement made on the part of the garrifon, he re- 

folved, from that moment, to confider the atticles 
of the capitulation as annulled by this breach of 
faith, : 

In confequence of this refolution, the Gene- 
ral and all his officers and men were put under con-~ 
finement, and {tripped of all they poffeffed. After 
fuffering many indignities, they were fent, loaded 
with irons, to a fort up the country, where they 
endured a long imprifonment, accompanied with 
much ill-treatment and mifery. 

The fate of their unfortunate General has been 
varioufly reported. Both he and feveral of his of- 
ficers were, it is faid, put to death with circum- 
flances of great cruelty. 

The fidelity of the Sepoys, and their affectionate 
behaviour to their European fellow-fufferers, du-- 
ting their common captivity, has been highly ex- 
tolled by thofe who were witneffes of it, and repre- 
fented as the nobleft proof they ever gave of the 
fincerity of their attachment to the fervice and in- 
tereft of thole whofe party they had embraced. 

While this unhappy garrifon was blocked up in 

> the fort, to which they had retired after the lols of 
the battle their commander had to rafhly hazarded, 
Tippoo Saib had difpatched large detachments from 
his army, to feize the paffes in the mountains, 
Such a panic had ftruck thofe who guarded them, 
on hearing of the army’s defeat’ at Bednore, 
that they were eafily occupied by Tippoo Saib’s 
troops. This terror was quickly communicated to 
the neighbouring ‘garrifons. Cundapore, a place . 
of great ftrength and importance, was immediately 
abandoned; and Onore, a poft of ftill greater 
confequence, would have been relinquifhed in the 
like manner, had not Captain Torriano’s intrepidity 
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revived the courage of his men, and recalled them 
to their duty. 

The Succefs of his arms in recovering pofleffion 
of his capital, in forcing the paffes, and retaking 
feveral places along the coaft, encouraged Tippoo. 
Saib to lay fiege to Mangalore, in many refpects 
the moit important town he had loft on the coaft of 
Malabar. He furrounded it with his whole army, 
while the operations of the fiege were carried on by 
the French troops that had accompanied him from 
the Carnatic. By their exertions the garrifon 
was reduced to great extremity, notwithitanding 
the gallant defence made by Major Campbell, and 
the bravery of the troops he commanded. 

They were relieved at laft from the toils and 
dangers of their fituation, by the news that arrived 
in the month of July of the general peace. It 
proved a very unwelcome intelligence to Tippoo 
Saib, who now hoped in a few days to have been 
matter of Mangalore ; but was inftantly forced to 
give up all fuch expectation ; the French coms 
mander acquainting bim, that his orders were to 
act no longer againtt the Englith. 

This was a fevere difappointment to Tippoo 
Gaib. He exprefled great impatience and indigna- 
tion at being abandoned by allies on whom he had 
been taught to place fo much reliance, and who 
now deferted him in the midi of an enterprize, in 
which they knew he could not fucceed without their 
co-operation. 

Such were the complaints of Tippoo Saib. It 
has even been faid, that his refentment carried him 
fo far, that he was on the point of ufing compul- 
fion with the French, and forcing them to continue 
the operations of the fiege. Certain it is, that both 
he and they parted upon unfriendly terms. His 
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fiege of Mangalore; of which he did not regain 
the poffeffion till the enfuing year; when it was re- 
ftored to him, with other places on the Coaft of 
Malabar, at the pacification that took place between 
him and the Eaft-India Company. ; 

During thefe tranfaétions on the Coaft of Mala- 
bar, no lefs a variety of military operations was 
carrying on along the Coaft of Coromandel. From 
the time that Sir Eyre Coote left the command to 
General Stuart, to the clofe of the year cighty-two, 
this officer was emaployed in obferving the motions 
of the enemy, and preventing them from beco- 
ming mafters of feveral places at which they were 
directed. Relying on the goodnefs of his troops, 
he frequently fought to bring them to a¢tion; but 
notwithftanding their vaft fuperiority, and the af- 
fiftance of their French allies, they conftantly de- 
clined it. 

In the beginning of the feafon for action, the 
» Governor and Council of Bengal determined to 
fend an ample fupply to the Pretidency of Madras, 
in order to enable them to put a final and fuccefsful 
termination to the war, which Tippoo Saib feemed 
no lefs intent on profecuting than his father had 
been. Sir Eyre Coote, who had for the benefit of 
his health gone by fea to Bengal, was now entruft. 
ed by them with a large fum of money, with which, 
he embarked for Madras. But when he had almoft 
reached his deftination, he found himfelf in danger 
of being taken by two French men of war of the 
dine. They chaced him forty-eight hours; du- 
ring which the folicitude and fatigue he underwent 
in continuing almoft the whole time upon deck, 
occafioned a relapfe into his former illnefs. He 
came fafe into port, but dicd two days after his 
landing. 

The lofs of this illuftrions General was deeply 
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lities were greatly needed. The moft flattering ex- 
pettations had been formed, that he would have 
compleated in the courfe of this campaign what he 
had fo happily begun, and brought fo much for- 
ward during the two laft. His reputation was fo 
well eftablifhed, and had been carried fo high by 
the brilliancy of his exploits during that period, 
that an unbounded confidence was. placed in his mi- 
litary talents, and he was reputed by friends and 
foes as great a commander as ever appeared in 
India. ; 

In the mean time, as the invafion of his princi- 
pal dominions had compelled Tippoo Saib to haften 
with all fpeed to their refcue, General Stuart feized 
that opportunity to attack him in another quarter. 
On the former’s leaving the Carnatic, a large force 
was fent under Colonel Fullarton to invade the pro- 
vince of Coimbatour. The fuccefs of this ohicer 
was great and rapid. He over-ran the enemy’s 
country, taking feveral places of ftrength and con 
fequence, and making an alarming diverfion on this 
fide of Tippoo Saib’s dominions, while he was en- 
gaged fo warmly and fo dangeroufly im the center of 
them, and on the coatt of Malabar. 

The great operations that General Stuart had in 
view, obliged him to recall this officer in the midft 
of his fucceffes. Though the retreat of Tippoo 
Saib from the Carnatic was an event of effential 
importance, and might be juftly confidered as a de-" 
liverance from the moft formidable of all their ene- 
mics; yet the Prefidency of Madras did not look 
upon this advantage as complete, while a power- 
ful body of French remained poffeft of fo ftrong 
ahold in their neighbourhood as Cuddalore. It 
was now become their principal place of arms. As 
they did not propofe, after the departure of that 
prince, to face the Englith in the field, they had 
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the utmoft. Herein they had fucceeded fo wells 
that the befieging of it was confidercd as a very 
hazardous attempt, efpecially as the garrifon was 
extremely numerous, and compofed of as good 
troops as any in France; being what the French 
ftile old corps, chofen and hardy veterans, equally 
brave and expert in their profeffion. 

Nor were they alone in this fervice. A number 
of Tippoo Saib’s beft troops were left with them. 
They were at the fame time plentifully provided 
with warlike ftores, and all other neceflaries ; and 
had an artillery fuch as was never yet feen in 
India. : 

Previous to General Stuart’s commencing the 
fiege of Cuddalore, which was about the beginning 
of June, they had conftruéted ftrong lines of de« 
fence in the front of the place, one part only ex- 
cepted, which was occupied by athick wood, which 
they looked upon as impenetrable. But the Britith 
General was of another opinion, and began imme- 
diately, on his arrival before the town, to prepare 
to make his way through it. Upon which they 
thought it neceflary to continue the lines they had 
begun, quite acrofs the neck which feparates the 
town from the Continent. 

As the befieged carried on this work with 
uncommon expedition, General Stuart refolved 
immediately to attack it before they proceeded 
any further, judging, that when compleated, it 
would require immenie exertions to matter it by a 
regular and progreffive approach. 

To this purpofe a vigorous attempt was made up- 
on. their lines, under the direction of General 
Bruce. Several of their batteries on a tifing ground 
were carried, and turned againft them, by the corps 
under Cojonel Kelly. The grenadiers of the Brie 
tifh army, who all aéted upon this occafion, endea- 
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the protection of thefe batteries, to take poffeffton 
of a redoubt, the fire of which annoyed them 
greatly; but they met with fo firm a reception, 
that it was found neceflary, after a long and violent 
conteft, to call in the line of referve, and to change 
the method of attack, 

_ The whole morning had been fpent in cannona- 
ding the cnemy’s works, without making any im- 
preffion upon them. It was now therefore deter- 
‘mined to try the iffue of an affault. The grena- 
diers, headed by Colonel Cathcart, and the referve 
by Colonels Gordon and Stuart, advanced to the 
French-lines, through the heavieft fire of mufque- 
try, cannon and grape-fhot, that both they, and 
their General, from their own acknowledgment, 
had ever experienced. They entered. the enemy’s 
intrenchments, who received them at the point of 
their bayonets. With this weapon alone both par- 
ties now engaged, and did dreadful execution up- 
on each other. But the French, who were conti-+ 

- nually. fupported by their own people from the 
town, overpowered at length the Britifh troops. 
Thefe however retreated in firm order, maintaining 
the fight with no lefs refolution than the enemy, 
who followed them out of their lines, in hopes of 
breaking them entircly. But the defperate ftand 
made by thefe fuddenly changed the fortune of the 
day. Another divifion of the Britifh troops per- 
ceiving the French had quitted their works, turned 
their flanks, and took pofleffion of their principal 
redoubt. Thofe Britifh troops in the mean while, 
which had at firft retreated, repulfed in their turn 
the enemy, who had followed them, and who, 
feeing the Englith mafters of the redoubt, retired 
immediately into the town. The effect produced 
by this fuccefs was, that the French gave up the 
defence of the works they had been at fuch pains 
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they now were wholly confined. The lofs on the 
fide of the affailants amounted to near one thoufand 
killed and wounded; among the former were Ma- 
jor Varrenius of the Hanoverians, and Captain 
Lindfay of the Britith grenadiers, who fell at the 
head of their men in the firtt attack of the enemy’s 
intrenchments. Near one half of the lift confifted 
of Europeans ; the greateft proportion ever yet 
known in that part of the world. Of the French 
themfelves, though fighting under the protection 
of their lines, not lefs than fix hundred were flain 
or wounded ; and of thefe, more than forty were 
officers. What made this lofs the more confidera- 
ble; it confifted almott wholly of their French troops. 

While General Stuart preffed the town of Cudda~ 
lore by land, Sir Edward Hughes lay off the har- 
bour, to cut off its communication by fea, His 
fleet had lately fuffered a great diminution of men 
from the feurvy. The violence and contagion of 
the diforder had made it necéffary to fet numbers 
of them afhore, for the prefervation of their lives. 
Of this M. de Suffrein being apprifed, refolved to 
encounter him before they were fufficiently reco- 
vered to return to their duty. 

In order to give fuch a decifive fuperiority in 
number of men to M. De Suffrein, as might ena- 
ble him at once to board the Britith fquadron, M. 
de Buffy, who commanded at Cuddalore, fent him 
twelve hundred of his beft troops. Thus provided, 
it was thought the French Admiral would not hefi-- 
tate to clofe in upon the Englith; who, though 
feventeen of the line flrong, which was two more 
than he had, were fo weakly manned, from the 
caufe already affigned, that the real advantage in 
point of ftrength, lay entirely on his fide. - 

On the twenticth of June, M. De Suffrein ap- 
proached the Britifth fouadron in order nf Lt 
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The engagement began at four in the afternoon, 
and lafted three hours; but the French preferved a 
diftance the more furprizing, as they knew the cir- 
eumffances the Englifh were in; by whom it was 
fully expected, that they would have neared them 
fufficiently for the clofeft fighting. 

The enemy retired in the night to Pondicherry, 
whither Sir Edward Hughes followed them. After 
having again proffered them battle, which they did 
not chufe to accept, he made for Madras, in order 
to land his fick and wounded, and take on board 
thofe who were recovered. The lofs in killed and 
wounded in the Britifh fquadron amounted to five 
hundred and thirty ; but chat of the French, tho’ 
it could not be precifely, afcertained, exceeded it 
confiderably. 

Thus ended the naval operations between the 
Englith and French in the Eaft-Indies. In no part 
of the globe did both thefe nations engage with fo 
much frequency and eagernefs, nor lofe fo many 
brave officers and feamen in proportion to theix 
thipping. 

In the mean time, General Stuart felt a daily di- 
minution of his ftrength before Cuddalore, partly 
through illnefs as well as through the chances of 
war. The befieged, who were well informed of 
his fituation, concerted a projeét, by which they 
fully. confided to make him raife the fiege, if not 
to give him a total defeat. A body of near four 
thoufand men was landed from their fquadron 
which, added to the troops in the place, was efteem- ° 
ed a force completely adequate to the defign pro- 
pofed. 

The execution of it was committed to the Che- 
valier De Damas, an experienced and valiant offi- 
cer. On the twenty-fifth of June, at the head of the 
ef Anaitaine. renorted one of the beft in 
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‘and other troops fele&ted from the braveft in the 
« garrifon, he fallied out by break of day upon the be- 
‘ fiegers. 
= The Britith officers then commanding the 
trenches, were Colonels Gordon and Cathcart, and 
- Major Cotgr@ve. As the attack was ‘made in the 
“dark, the French threw the Britifh troops into 
. fome confufion at firft, and took a pair of colours 
‘belonging to a corps of Sepoys. This fuccefs 
was but momentary. The enemy were foon faced 

‘in fuch a manner, as to be repulfed and broken 

every where; and compelled, after a vigorous 

refiftance, to give way. They were fo warm- 

«dy preffed, that their commander, the Chevalier 
»; De Damas, was taken with about two hundred of 
~~ his countrymen, and about as many were flain. 

This tranfaction was attended with one of the moft 
“* remarkable circumftances that happened during the 
‘S whole war. A corps of Sepoy grenadiers encoun- 
* ; tered the French troops oppofed to them with fixed 
“ bayonets, and overcame them. An action fo ftri- 
* king was not only noticed with due applaufe, but 
«procured that corpsa more folid remuneration, a pro- 
» vifion for themfelves and their families, by the Pre~ 
“1 fidencies to whofe department they belonged. The 
S;only lofs- of confequence was that of Major Cot- 
* grféve, by whofe example and condud, thefe brave 
Indians were animated to behave in fo extraordinary 
a manner. 

The arrival of the news that peace was conclu- 
ded by the belligerent powers in Europe, put an 
end to hoftilities between their fubje¢ts in India, 
which had been as confiderable a theatre of this ex- 
tenfive and deftructive war, and“had produced as 
great a variety of important events, and aftonifhing 
viciffitudes of fortune, as any other quarter of the 
globe. 
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CHAP. LXx. 


Independence of the United States recoguifed by the 
Dutch.--Tranfattions in America.--Provifional Treaty 
with the Colonies —Ships Loft at Sea. 


1782, 


HE capture of Mr. Laurens, the late Prefi- 

dent of the Congrefs, when upon his voyage 

to Holland, and his fubfequent detention in Lon- 

don, occafioned the bufinefs of his miffion from the 

United States of America to devolve into the hands 

of Mr. John Adams, a gentleman of the province 
of Maffachufet, of acknowledged abilities. 

He executed his commiffion with great diligence 
and fagacity. His firft public ftep was the famous 
memorial prefented to the States General in April 
eighty-one, afferting the rectitude of the American 
declaration of independence, together with the 
Propriety of a ftriét amity and correfpondence, and 
a firm unjon of intcrefts between the United States 
of America and the Republic of Holland. 

Having, by a variety of arguments and infinua- 
tions, prepared the minds of the Dutch for a fa- 
vourable acceptance of the propofals he brought 
from his countrymen, he prefented his fecond me- 
morial to the States Gencral in the enfuing month 
ef January. It produced the defired effeét. The 
feven provinces of the Union having, in their feve- 
ral affemblies taken it into confideration, direéted 
their refpective deputics at the Hague, to concur 
in admitting Mr. Adams as minifter plenipoten- 
tiary from the United States of America. This 
* admiffion took place in the month of April eighty- 

two, . 

The fuccefs of Mr. Adams in this negociation 
‘was highly acceptable to Congrefs. But it added 
in faét, no great ftrenoth to the Confederacy: an 
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was refented by Great Britain in a manner, which 
made numbers of the foundeft judges of the inte- 
refts. of Holland, declare that country had widely 
erred from the track it ought to have purfued in the 
prefent juncture. 

Exclufive of the loffes and humiliations which 
the Dutch had already experienced in confequence 
of that meafure in the Eaft and Weft-Indies, as 
‘well as on their own coaft, they were expofed, du- 
ring the courfe of this year, to a variety of in- 
fults and depredations in Africa, where many of 
their forts and fettlements on the coaft of Guinea 
fell into the hands of the Englith, to their great 
difgrace, and diminution of credit among the 
princes and nations of that extenfive country. 

The progrefs of the confederacy againft Great 
Britain availed them but little. They feemed in 
fome meafure pointed out as the people upon 
whom its vengeance was to fall heaviett: every 
where. ‘This indeed was in the eye of politicians 
no more than what they were to expeé from a flate, . 
which, of all others, they ought to have confider~ 
ed, on account of its proximity, ftrength and intereft, 
as their fureft and moft natural ally ; with which, 
from their fituation in the fyftem of Europe, they 
ought to have preferved the fincereft connexion, and 
from which, as they were always at hand to receive 
the moft powerful and ready fupport, they were 
by that reafon to apprehend the fevercft treat- 
ment for efpoufing the caufe of its enemies. 

They had little at the prefent to promife them- 
felves from the formidable combination againft 
their old ally. Admiral Rodney’s victory over the 
whole naval force of France in the Weft-Indies, 
had fo completely broken, and. difconcerted the 
plans and defigns of that_p&Ver, that it feemed to 
have given up all ideas*of annoying Great Britain 
an that quarter. 
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After that terrible defeat, inftead of endeavour- 
ing to colle& into one point of force the yet confi- 
derable remains of their vsnquithed fleet, the French 
appeared to be racher taken up with projeéts of a 
fecondary nature, {uch as might diftrefs partial 

. branches of commerce, and annoy individuals, 
yather than contribute to any effential detriment 
of their. enemy. 

Of this nature was the expedition to Hudfon’s 
Bay, underzaken by a thip of feventy-four guns, 
and two frigates of thirty-fix, under the direction 
of M. Delaperoufe. They failed to that remote 
and inhofpitable region with a body of regulars 
and a train of artillery, as if the refiftance to be 
expected demanded any preparation of that confe- 

uence. 

Vhe fa& was, that they met with no other oppo- 
fition chan what arofe from the nature of the cli- 
mate; zocks of ice at fea, with dreary and untrod- 
den w.fte, at land. Wherever they could penetrate, 
the fev :cores of commercial individuals, who oc- 
cupied thefe frozen climes, in the name of the 
Hudion’s Bay Company, furrendered their dwel- 
linys to them gt the firft fummons. The lofs to 
thar Company was cttimated at fome hundred 
thoufand ;sounds. 

‘The only a¢tion worth recording on this occafion 
was the humanity wich which the French comman- 
der fpared a fuSicient quantity of provifions and 
ftores of all kinds, fer the ufe of thofe Englifh who 
had withdrawn into the interior part of the country 
on his approach, and who, he knew, muft on his 
desarture have perifhed for want of them. 

“This ieads one naturally to obferve, that of all the 
wars recorded in ancient or modern hiftory, the laft 
was moult confpicuoufly marked with generous and 
humane pailages. However dreadful and deftruc- 
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refinement in noblenefs of fentiments, and teal civi- 
lization, the prefent age has rifen over all the pre- 
ceding. 

While France was difcharging its refentment on 
thefe fequeftered and forlorn fettlements, Spain 
was engaged in profecutions of the fame kind in the 
more iouthern latitudes. The Governor of the 
Havannah, Don Juan de Cagigal, projected an in- 
vafion of the Bahama Iflands. At the head of five 
thoufand men, he attacked the ifle of Providence, 
of which the garrifon did not confift of more than 
three hundred and fixty. The conqueft of fuch a 
place could not be difficult, and was only worthy be- 
ing noticed for the liberal treatment which the gar- 
rifon and inhabitants experienced from the captors, 
in the terms of capitulation granted to them. 

The Spaniards had alfo taken poffeffion of fome 
places in the Bay of Honduras, and on the Muf- 
quito fhore, But the Bay men, affifted by their . 
faithful negroes, a race of men long attached to 
them through kind ufage, retook fome of them 
with great valour. A little army was formed in 
conjunction with the Indians in thofe parts, whofe 
enmity to the Spaniards has been inveterate and he- 
reditary ever fince the difcovery of America. Head= 
ed by Colonel Defpard, they attacked and carried 
the pofts on Black River, where they made about 
eight hundred of the Spanith troops prifoners of 
war. 

During thefe tranfa€tions on the fouthern Conti- 
nent of America, the Britith Colonies in the north 
were now enjoying the near profpect of a termina- 
‘tion of all their fufferings, and the fulleft at- 
tainment of that political fituation for which they 
had fo warmly contended. 

General Carlton, who had fucceeded Sir Henry 


Clinton in the command of the Britith army in 
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commencement of May, of the refolutions taken 
by Parliament to forward an accommodation with 
the Colonies, and of the power invefted in the 
Crown to conclude a gencral peace or truce with 
Congrefs, or a feparate one with any of the States 
in particular. To accelerate thefe purpofes he de- 
manded a paffport for Mr. Morgan his fecretary, 
granting hiin permiffion to repair to Congrefs. 

General Wathington referring this requett to that 
body, it paffed a refolution in the negative. The idea 
of a general, or a feparate negociation with Great Bri- 
tain, or of any treaty without the participation of 
France,was rejeCted with much warmth by the various 
provinces of the union. They unarfimoufly concur- 

‘red in declaring, that no accommodation fhould take 
place that was not founded on the general confent 
of the United States, and conformably to the ftipu- 
lations made with their allies. The ftate of Penn- 
fylvania, in particular, refolved, that whoever agreed 
to a feparate treaty with Great Britain, thould 
be repyted foes to the union; and that any 
proffers on the part of Great Britain to the preju- 
dice of their alliance with France, ought to be re- 
jected with feorn. It even pafled a declaration that 
Congrefs itfelf pofleffed no right to frame any a 
tending to abrogate the fupreme authority and inde- 
“pendence of any province of the union. 

In conformity to thefe fentiments, Congrefs de- 
clared at the fame time, that no amicable confer- 
ence could be held with any commiffioners from Bri- 
tain, without a preliminary acknowledgment of the 
independency of America, or withdrawing its fleets 
and armics. from that country. : 

In order to preclude all hope of compaffing any 
feparate treaty, Congrefs ftrongly recommended 
that a watchful eye fhou'd be kept againft the en- 
trance of emiflaries from Britain into the United 





nefs that brought them; and even that no perfon 
coming from any part of the Britith dominions, 
thould, while the war lafted, have admiffion into any 
of the United States, 

In the mean time, however, the work of ‘peace 
was proceeding forward in Europe with great ex. 
pedition. The Britith miniftry, which had the pa- 


the former and F rance could be concluded, Great 
Britain relinquifhed all tights of fovercignty over 
the Thirteen United Colonies, and acknowledged 
their independence in the fulleft and moft explicit 
terms. The boundaries between the refpective ter- 
Titories of the contracting parties were fettled in the 
moft circumitantial Manner. All thofe vaft Tegions 
included between Nova Scotia and Canada, the five 
Sreat lakes, and the river Miffifippi, were ceded tothe 
United States of America, The fifhery on the Banks 
of Newfoundland, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and al] 
other places upon the American coaft, to be enjoyed” 
in common by Britain and America 

When the f{effion of Parliament was opened on 
the fifth of December, much altercation took place 
on account of this provifional treaty. It was com. 
plained, that an irrevocable and unconditional 
Tecognition of Amcriean independency had been 
made, without a fufficient compenfation for fo libe. 
ral and vaft a conceffion, It was urged, that by 
this meafure the honour and intereft of the King. 
dom in America had been abandoned in 9 ma.” 
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unworthy of the fpirit and magnanimit i 
fo long ouaneeniea the Britith ena as 

To the firft of thefe objections it was anfwered 
that the acknowledgment of the independence of 
America was fo entirely connected with the treaty 
depending between Great Britain and France, that 
were this latter to refufe equitable conditions of 
peace, the provifional treaty with America would 
neceflarily become void. 

To the fecond objection it was replied, that when 
the terms upon which the pacification in view was 
to take place, were duly and impartially inveftiga- 
ted, it would fully appear that no conceffion had 
been made derogatory to the dignity of the Bri- 
¢ith nation. Its welfare had been properly confult- 
ed, and every arrangement taken to obviate all rea- 
fonable complaints on that account. 

A variety of other difcuffions relating to this fub- 
ject employed the abilities of the new miniftry and 
its opponents: but though they were conducted, 
as ufual, with much warmth, and not a little acri- 
mony, yet the main object itfelf was of too much 
importance to be affected by any collateral confidera~ 
tions : all parties concurred in the perfuafion that 
no impediment fhould be thrown in the way of 

eace. ; 
~The like fentiments prevailed among the enemies 
of Great Britain. They had now waged a five years 
war in conjunétion. Though they came frefh into 
the quarrel, that was then rifen to its height between 
her and America, ftill this advantage had not 
availed them. Notwithftanding the incumbrances 
with which Great Britain was loaded, deprived of 
her Colonies, and detrimented by fubfequent lofles, 
fhe yet had proved ftrong enough to refift them.— 
Her ftrength and her refources feemed yet in a vi- 
corous condition. The fpirit of her councils was 
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themfelves in regard-tothe American war, continued 
inflexibly refolute in the determination to face all 
other enemies. : 
’ Thefe confiderations could not fail having due 
weight when laid in the balance againft their own 
circumftances. France, the great pillar of the con- 
federacy againft Britain, began to feel an alarming 
diminution at home of the means to maintain it on 
a ftrong and efficient footing. The expences of the 
war lay heavieft upon her, as fhe had not only her 
own fleets and armies to fupport, but was called 
upon by America for pecuniary, as well as other 
fupplies. Her trade had materially fuffered in the 
beginning of the rupture ; and the many individuals 
whofe affairs had been effentially injured at this pe- 
tiod, had not yet recovered from their embarafe- 
ments. She had been compelled, in order to ftand 
her ground, to make great reformations in many 
departments, and to fupprefs a multitude of places 
hitherto efteemed neceflary for the fplendor and 
dignity of the French court. With all thefe exer- 
tions and facrifices, fhe ftill experienced perpetual 
failures in every attempt of confequence. Even in 
the European feas, though affifted by the whole na- 
val power of Spain, fhe had not been able to make 
any impreffion on the coaft or the marine of Britain, 
or to prevent the ufual and eftablifhed courfe of its 
commerce. Her credit of late began to totter in 
the apprehenfion of the fhiewdeft and beft informed. 
The Americans were frequently complaining of the 
tardine{s of her remittances, and afcribing many of 
the difafters that attended them to her deficiences‘in 
that particular. : 
Spain, the other great member of the confede- 
racy, was confidered by the moft intelligent, as hav- 
ing acted a part upon this occafion totally inconfif- 
tent with the maxims fhe ought to have adopted re- 
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the north of that hemifphere, of which the Pprofpe- 
rity and greatnefs were evidently incompatible with 
the fafety of her vait poffeffions in that portion of 
the globe. The foundeft politicians were, as they 
fill continue, uniformly of this opinion. But in 
this, as in many other inftances, the intereft of the 
Spanith nation gave way to minifterial intrigues. 
The recovery of Jamaica in the new world, and of 
Minorca in the old, and above all, of Gibraltar, 
was decribed as a compenfation that would amply 
tepay the trouble and expence that might be occa~ 
fioned by uniting with France in fupport of the Bri- 
tith Colonies. This meafure was held out as one 
that would be attended with little difficulty, when 
jointly and vigoroufly purfued by the collective 
power of France and Spain. Allured by thefe mo- 
tives, and fwayed, no doubt, by a regard for the 
Family Compact, the Spanith Court entered into 
this combination againft Great Britain, without ful- 
ly perceiving its dangerous tendency. The capture 
of Minorca had lately revived the {pitits of the Spa- 
nifh fiation ; but they were foon after much more 
depreffed by the failure of their arms before Gib- 
taltar. This, with the relief of that fortrefs in the 
tace and defiance of the whole naval ftrength of the 
Houfe of Bourbon, together with the preceding 
defeat of the nobleft fleet that France had ever fent 
to the Weft Indies, were events that convinced the 
miniftry of Spain how erroneoufly it had been Ied to 
expect that the humiliation of Great Britain would be 
a work of facility, in the difficult circumftances 
wherein the was involved by the difpute with her 
refractory Colonies. 

Holland,the laft member of the confederacy in point 
of power, as well as of time, was that which was now 
moft defirous to fee the quarrel terminated. Never 
had that ftate exhibited fuch features of debility as 
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and its dependencies abroad in no circumftances of 
defence. The remembrance of the pat glories of that 
famous and formerly potent republic was all that 
now remained. It was with feeret pleafure that its 
ancient enemies now viewed it fevered through their 
machinations from its old and natural ally. Inftead 
of that honourable and independent part it was wont 
to take among contending kings and nations, it was 
now, through the imprudence of fome, and the 
time-ferving venality of others, reduced to a&t in 
fubferviency part to thofe two powers precifely, from 
which it had been ufed to experience the greateft 
affronts and mortifications, and had been treated in 
the days of their refpeétive ‘triumphs and profpe- 
tities, with all manner of tyranny and oppreffion. 
As it now depended entirely upon France for the 
protection of its foreign poffeffions, fo it was, of 
courfe, implicitly guided by the direétions of the 
French miniftry in all the meafures adopted by its 
government. In this precarious and fallen ftate, 
the Dutch could not ftri€tly be faid to have a will 
of their own, and could only be confidered a& the 
paflive inftruments of France. : 

Such were the reciprocal fituations of the various 
belligerent powers towards the clofe of the year 
eighty-two ; by which it appears, that however great 
their ambition, or keen their refentments, they 
were all equally defirous of peace, of which it was 
indeed difficult to decide which of them ftood moft 
in need. 

Among the various events which marked the lat- 
ter feafon of this memorable year, was the lofs by 
ftorms at fea of fome of the largeft fhips in the Bri- 
tifth navy. They were five in number; and part of 
2 convoy that accompanied a large fleet of mer- 
chantmen from Jamaica; numbers of which pe- 
rifhed on the fame occafion. Four of thefe five 
fhips carried feventy-four euns. and one of them a 
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hundred and tens this was the Ville de Paris, the 
nobleft naval trophy ever won in battle from an 
enemy, -Of the complement of this and another 
thip, the Glorieux, alio a prize taken on the famous 
twelfth of April, only one man had the fingular 
good fortune to cfcape to tell their melancholy fate. © 
The people of the Ramilies were faved by the mer- 
chantmen in company ; and thofe of the Hector by 
accidentally falling in with a veffel when their own 
was on the point of finking. 

The fortune of the Hettor was in every refpect 
ftriking. Her condition was fo bad on her leav- 
ing Jamaica, that fhe could only mount fifty 
guns inftead of feventy-four, and fhe had but 
a third pf-her crew. After parting company 
with the’ fleet, from her inability to keep up with 
it, fhe fell in with two French frigates of the largeft 
fize, on their way to North America. They car~ 
tied each forty-four guns, and three hundred men, 
and had a number of officers and foldiers on board, 
who were going to join the French troops on that 
continent. 

The condition of the Heétor was too vifible to 
efcape their obfervation. They attacked her vi- 
goroufly, not imagining fhe could make any effec- 
tual refiftance. The action continued four hours; 
duting which, from her difabled ftate, fhe could 
not exert herfelf to any advantage, and lay conti- 
nually expofed te the raking fire of the enemy. But 
the intrepidity of her people fupplied all deficien- 
cies. Captain Bourchicr, who commanded her, 
being grievoufly wounded, Captain Drury fucceed- 
ed him, and behaved with equal gallantry. Both 
officers and men concurred in making the nobleft 
defence that has ever been recorded of people 
in parallel circumftances. Surprifed at this un- 
expected oppofition, the French commanders, who 
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bers, made an endervaur to board them, but were re. 
pulfed with fo much refolution, that they loft all hope 
of maftering them, and drew off, to the great fur- 
prize of the Englifh, who fought much more from 
a point of honour, than from any expectation -of 
fruftrating the enemy’s attempt againft a thip that 
was already a wreck, and could not have been pre- 
ferved had they taken her. 

The tempeftuous weather that followed, found 
her fo fhattered, that fhe was utterly unable to ftand 
it. After making every effort to fave her that Au- 
man induftry and perfeverance could produce, water 
and provifions failing, and the men falling dead 
through the inceffant labour that was requifite to - 
keep the fhip from going down, aveffel was happi- 
ly defcried making towards them. The Captain’s 
name was John Hill, whofe noble behaviour on this 
occafion well deferves commemoration. Though 
his own veffel was but a fnow, he took on board the 
whole remaining company of the Hector, amount- 
ing to upwards of two hundred men; throwing part 
of his cargo overboard, to accommodate them with 
fufficient room, and generoutly fharing his provi- , 
fions with them, to the imminent hazard of being: 
reduced to want them himéelf. This danger was fo 
real, and he was fo near experiencing the calamity 
to which he had expofed himfelf, that the lat cafic 
of water was broached on the day that land was dif- 
covered. 

But the fate of the Centaur, Captain Inglefield, 
was much more lamentable. After enduring the 
fury of one of the moft dreadful ftorms that ever 
was remembered, and ftriving with unavailing ef- 
forts to preferve her, only twelve of the thip’s com- 
pany were able to fave themfelves from the fevere 
deftiny of the others, who were all drowned. They 
fortunately got into the only remaining boat; in 
which, throurh innumerable nerile and Ute. 
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they traverfed the {pace of near eight hundred miles 
in the Atlantic ocean, without compafs or quad- 
drant, and. with a blanket fora jail. Their food 
confifted of two bifcuits divided among them every 
twenty-four hours: their drink during the fame 
fpace, of as much water to every man as the neck 
of a wine bottle broken off would hold. 

Captain Inglefield’s behavionr in this deplorable 
fituation was accompanied with a calmnefs and for- 
titude that contributed effectually to keep up the 
fpirit and refolution of his companions. Inftead of 
giving the leaft countenance to grief and defpon- 
dency, he animated them by the chearfulnefs of his 
own deportinent; and to chace away the gloom 
that might accrue from too much filence and pen- 
fivenefs, he prevailed upon them to entertain each 
other every evening with fongs and ftories. 

This dreadful trial lafted fixteen days; at the ex- 
piration of which, when the laft divifion of water 
and bifcuit had been made, and all hopes were fled, 
to their inexpreffible joy they difcovered land. This 
was the Portugueze ifland of Fayal, where they had 
the happinefs to land fafely that night, 
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CHAP. LXXL 
Parliamentary Debates on the Treaty of Peace, 
1782. 1783. 


HE provifional treaty with America, though 

containing a multiplicity of conceffions to the 
Colonifts, was generally approved by all parties.— 
The temper of the nation had fo long been foured 
by that conteft, and by the repeated and fruitlefs 
endeavours to bring it to a favourable iffue, that 
people were become averfe even to the very difcuf- 
fion of the fubjeét, and heartily defirous to refion 
the Americans to their own management, in the 
fulleft latitude they could require. 

For this reafon the articles of that treaty met with 
almoft an implicit approbation. The.treaty itfelf, 
though it difmembered the Britith empire, was con- 
fidered as a deliverance from endlefs perplexity.— 
The people of America were now converted from 
the beft and warmeft of friends, into the moft ran- 
corous and inveterate foes.. The condud of their 
rulers exhibited on every occafion the moft unequi- 
vocal proofs of an irreconcilable difpofition. Peace 
was an object to which they were inclined in com- 
mon with their allies from meer neceffity but it was 
clear, by the whole tenour of their conduct, that 
refentment and vengeance were the ptevailing max- 
ims throughout the American continent, 

In the full conviction that fuch were the inclina- 
tions of the Americans, the people of Great Bri- 
tain were become almoft indifferent to a connection, 
which they were clearly fatisfied could not be found. 
ed on fincerity ; and deemed it fuficient for their 

Aaa own 
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own intereft that a pacification fhould take place at 
the prefent between both parties, leaving to future 
contingencies the renewal of their ancient friendfhip, 

But while they confented with fo much willing- 
nefs and facility to the demands of America, they 
‘beheld with a jealous and difapproving eye the ad- 
vantages refulting to France from the preliminary 
treaty concluded with the minifters of that Court 
on the twentieth of January, .eighty-three. 

By the articles of that treaty the French acqui- 
red, ‘together with the ifles of St. Pierre and Mi- 
quelon, an extenfive tra&t of fea for their fithery, 
ftretching from Cape St. John,’ upon the eaftern 
coaft of Newfoundland, round the north part of it, 
to Cape Ray, on its weftern fide. 

France reftered to Great Britain all her acquifi- 
tions during the war, in the Weft Indies, excepting 
Tobago, which the latter ceded to her, reftoring at 
the fame time St. Lucia. 

On the coaft of Africa ceffion was made to France 
of all the forts and fettlements on the river Senegal, 
and in the neighbouring parts; for which France 
returned thofe on the river Gambia. ; 

The reftorations to France in the Eaft Indies 
were the moft confiderable, being all the places fhe 
had loft during the war, to which were added fome 
confiderable diftrits near them. In this part of the 
world France had no equivalent to réftore, 

The moft remarkable article of this treaty was 
that one by which Great Britain confented that the 
ftipulations concerning Dunkirk, formerly made at 
the peace of Utrecht, fhould be annulled, and that 
France fhould be at liberty to difpofe of that place 
in any manner fhe might think proper. 

The treaty with Spain did not meet with more 
approbation than that with Francée.. Befides Mi- 
_ norca in Europe, «ad Weft Florida in America, 
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was yielded to that crown; for which the Bahamas, 
already retaken by the Englifh, were the only re- 
turn. : 

Thefe treaties underwent a {trict and fevere exa 
mination in both Houfes of Parliament. Four 
hundred and fifty members were prefent in the 
Houfe of Commons, on the day appointed ‘to take 
them into confideration. 

The abilities of Miniftry and Oppofition were 
carried on this occafion to their fulleft extent. The 
attack and defence of the peace called forth theiz 
tefpective exertions in a manner that had feldom 

een precedented, either in variety and copioufnefs, 
or in ftrength and animation of argument. 

Te was afferted on the part of Miniftry, that the 
critical fituation of pecuniary affairs in this country 
demanded an immediate termination of the war, 
The national debt was now rifen to the enormous 
fum of two hundred and fifty millions; for which 
an intereft of near nine millions and a half was an~ 
nually paid. This intereft, together with the civil 
lift, and peace eftablifhment, would fwell the na- 
tional expences to little lefs than fifteen millions a- 
year, of which near two millions and a half were 
to be raifed by additional taxes ; thofe already exift. 
ing falling thort that fum. 

Our enemies, it had been faid, were in a fill 
worfe condition in that refpect ; but allowing the 
truth of that affertion, the difference of govern- 
ment militated fo much in their favour, that grant- 
ing they would incur great diftreffes by profecuting 
the war, we fhould experience much greater, were 
a public bankruptcy to enfue. The popular maxims 
of our conftitution’ would throw us into univerfal 
confufion, while the habitual fubmiffion to the fu- 
preme authority of the State, would, in the midft 
of their hardthips and fufferings, keep them in 
tranquillity and order. 

Aaj To 
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To. thefe allegations Oppofition replied, that it 
‘was now many years fince a variety of {peculations 
had been made upon the public funds in this coun- 
‘try. It had been predicted more than half acentu- 

ry ago, that they could not with fafety be extend- 
ed beyond the limits at which they ftood at that 
period. Very wife and ingenious men had reafon- 
ed againft their increafe in that ftile. Even Sir 
Robert Walpole, an able calculator, feemed to co- 
incide with that opinion. But experience had fhewn 
the futility of all thefe apprehenfions. True it 
was our burthens were heavy ; but they were borne 
with an acquiefcence far fuperior to that which was 
found among the fubjects of the inimical powers. 
In America, the various ftates compofing the union 
were full of difcontents on account of the taxes 
laid upon them. Not only the commonality, but 
their very rulers declared againft them, mott of the 
provincial affemblies having refufed to pay the laft 
affeffment ordered by Congrefs.. In Spain, the 
people were known to be extremely averfe to thar 
profufion of expence which had taken place in the 
operations of the prefent war, and complained 
loudly of the oppreffive impofts eftablifhed for 
.thofe purpofes. In France, the public was no lefs 
clamorotis on thofe accounts. |Remonftrances 
from feveral of the moft refpettable corporate 
bodies had been prefented to miniftry againft the 
continuance of the war, founded on the inability 
of the kingdom to profecute it. 

The ftate of the Britifh funds was no fecret to 
the enemy. Were the pecuniary circumftances of 
this country in the defperate condition in which 
they had been reprefented by the advocates of mi- 
niftry, the enemy would not have been fo ready to 
enter into negociation, But the faét was, they 
were confcious that the intrinfic ftrength of this 
Nt Parnas ebay ee ceed ee Beh et ee A Ee ee ee ok 
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of the conteft, than was confiftent with their own 
jntereft, or with their ability to fupport it ; and for 
that reafon, they were become more tractable than 
they had threatened to be. Had miniftry known 

. how to avail themfelyes of the prefent temper and 
circumftances of our adverfaries, thefe muft, how- 
ever numerous and ambitioufly inclined, have con= 
fented to much more favourable terms than thofe 
which had been obtained, 

The next point that came into debate was, the 
fituation of this kingdom refpecting its home 
defence at land. The deficiencies in the various 
corps of regulars and militia were teprefented fuch, 
that thirty thoufand men would be wanted to fup- 
ply them. The Country was fo exhaufted, or the 
people fo unwilling to enlift, that hardly any ree 
cruits could be procured. In fuch circumftances 
no offenfive operations could take place. Even ona 
fuppofition that men could have been obtained 

rom Germany, it would not have been poffible to 

tranfport them beyond the. Channel, while our 
enemies occupied the feas with fuch numerous 
fleets, 

The anfwer to this was a direé contradiction of 
the whole. Great Britain and Ireland, it was firm: 
ly afferted, abounded with men ft for war, but 
who were invincibly averfe to ferve againft the 
Americans. In Germany levies might with money 
have been eafily raifed ; and there was abundance 
of thipping, both for their conveyance and protec« 
tion, to any part of the globe. 3 

The condition of the navy was next adverted to, 
It was defcribed by Miniftry as debilitated in a moft 
alarming degree ; hardly able to defend the coafts 
of Britain, and protect the moft neceflary branches 
of her commerce, much lefs to give effectual an- 
noyance to the enemy ; to whom, in point of num. 
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of the Hine was its utmoft amount; and of thefe 
fome were old and out of repair, and feveral were 
feebly manned. An addition of fix was all that 
could have been made in the enfuing fpring. But 
what was this force, when compared to that of the 
‘énemy ? France and Spain counted already one 
hundred and thirty fail of the line; to reinforce 
which ten more were in forwardnefs ; and Holland 
would join them with twenty-five. 

It was mere illufion to cherifh any hope of con- 
tending with fo decifive a fuperiority. The diftri- 
bution of this force was no lefs formidable. Had 
not peace taken place, a fleet of forty fail of the 
line lay ready at Cadiz, to accompany a fleet of 
tranfports, with fixteen thoufand men to the Weft- 
Indies ; where twenty fhips of the line were wait- 
ing their arrival, with as many thoufand troops. 
In what manner were the dependencies of Great 
Britain in thofe parts prepared to refift fuch an are 
mament? Our naval ftrength on that ftation con- 
fitted of no more-than forty-fix fail of the line. 
This certainly would not have fufficed to prevent 
the enemy from making the attempts they had pro- 
jected ; and wherever they might effet a landing, 
we had ncthing to oppofe to fuch an army as theirs. 
Inftead of making an impreffion on the enemy in 
that quarter, was it not highly probable that they 
would have invaded our own poffeffions, and ren- 
dered the prefent ycar much more calamitous to us, 
than the preceding one had been to them? 

In the mean time, we had every reafon to ap- 
prehend, that the naval fuperiority of France in the 
Eaft Indies, would ftill continue. The reinforce- 
ments from Britain would at moft give us an equa- 
lity. But that was not fufficient to obftruét effeétual- 
the attempts of the enemy upon a coaft fo wide- 
ly extended, and where fome place might always 
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French had already fet on thore, proved how diffi. 
cult it would be to prevent others fram following 
them. The force they had now. with Hyder Ally 
exceeded the number of Europeans in the fervice 
of Britain ; and more were daily expetted. The im- 
menfe armies which that Prince would bring into the 
field, aided by the skill and difcipline of his French 
allies, and by the actual firength they would carry 
to his affiftance, were objeéts of the moft ferious 
confideration. If he had, by means of his own 
forces, been able to over-run the Britith territories 
in thofe parts, what reafonable hope could be form+ 
ed, that we fhould be able to refift him, when fe. 
conded by troops and officers, equal in valour and 
experience to our own, and fuperior in number ? 

When we turned our attention home, the pro- 
{pect was truly alarming. The Dutch were now 
exerting themfelves with all the diligence and in- 
duftry that had always marked their character. 
Their motions had hitherto been flow, in hope of 
a reconciliation with their old friends ; but that ex- 
pectation being entirely vanifhed, the partizans of 
France had now the direction of the Councils of 
that Republic; and would put forth its whole 
firength at fea unthwarted and uncontrouled. With- 
out extending it beyond any probable bounds, it 
muft, as foon as they applied themfelves with 
warmth to its re-eftablifhment, become thortly a 
formidable addition to the numerous fleets which 
France and Spain intended to employ in the Chan- 
nel. ; 

-The combination of three fuch maritime powers 
ought to awake us from all delufive expectations of 
maintaining the empire of the fea. Without dif- 
puting the profeffional eminence of our officers and 
teamen, human abilities had their limits; beyond 
which they muft neceflarily yield to fuperior force. 
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That of our enemies was fuch, that it would cruth 
us by its very weight. 

we pondered duly, and with the coolnefs be- 
coming the criticalnefs of our -fituation, on thefe 
various objects, we fhould find that, notwithftand- 
ing the fea was emphatically ftiled our element, it 
was at prefent a field of danger ; upon which Pru- 
dence, on beholding the irrefiftible ftrength of 
our innumerable enemies, bids us beware from ven- 
turing with inconfideratenefs and temerity, while 
we had it yet in our power to make a timely and 
honourable retreat. 

Oppofition animadverted with great afpetity upon 
all thefe affertions. The condition of the Britith 
navy was affirmed to be, both with refpect to good- 
nefs and number, more flourifhing and formidable 
than at any preceding period during the war. ° It 
confifted of one hundred and ten fhips of the line, 
in excellent order, while the navies of France and 
Spain amounted only to fifteen more; and were 
known at the fame time to be much inferior in 
foundnefs of conftruétion, and every other requi- 
fite for fervicé. What additions might be made to 
this force in the courfe of the year, was a matter 
of uncertainty and mere conje€ture. After two 
years of’ preparations and menaces, the Dutch ma- 
‘rine ftill continued very inconfiderable; and the 
augmentation of the French and Spanith fleets had 
always been over-rated. 

Experience alone could be relied on in cafes of 
this nature; and the events of the laft year had 
thewn that, with a naval force inferior to that we 
now poffeft, we had fucceeded againft the enemy, 
though flronger then than they would be this pre- 
fent year. Britain had at this hour fuch officers and 
men in its fleets, as all the navies of Europe could 
not equal. Repeated experiment had eftablithed 
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ftanding the enemy exceeded us in number, this 
was no earneft of victory either at land or fea, 
Skill and bravery were the only fure means of fuc- 
cefs. In the firft, Britifh feamen had no competi- 
tors; and in the fecond, few equals. 

The plan of naval operations, projeéted for the 
fubfequent feafon, would have not only fruftrated 
the defigns of the enemy in the Weft-Indies, but 
have enabled our commanders on that ftation to act 
on the offenfive. A fleet of between fifty and fixty 
fail of the line had been provided for the Weft- 
Indies; which was furely a ftrength adequate for 
any purpofe in that quarter; and which, without 
prefumption, it might be faid, the enemy would 
not dare to meet. 

The accounts from the Eaft-Indics amply con- 
firmed how well we were founded in the good opi- 
nion we entertained of our people. With a conti- 
nual fuperiority in number of fhips and men, the 
French Commander there, though a man of un- 
queftionable abilities, and animated by a particular 
averfion to the Englifh, had not been able to obtain 
any advantages in combat. It was highly probable 
that confidering the equality in fhipping, that 
would have taken a place this year in that quarter, 
the Britifh Admiral would have been complete maf- 
ter of the fea. 

As to the apprehenfions fo ftrongly expreffed of 
Hyder Ally and his French auxiliaries, they were 
far from being juftly founded. The power of that 
Prince had been effectually broken in the two pre- 
ceding campaigns ; his beft and veteran troops were 
almoft deftroyed, and his perfonal abilities were at 
prefent his chief dependence in the field. The of- 
ficers and men now fighting for Britain in the Eaft 
Indies were tried foldiers, of invincible valour, and 
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example and inftructions of our people, that they 
behaved invariably upon every occafion with no lefs 
firmnefs and knowledge of their duty. They con- 
ftituted, together with our troops, a body of men 
far fuperior in every military refpeét to any thing 
the French could produce in India. 

Without difparaging the French, it might be 
confidently afferted, that they had no cominanders 
in India to be placed on a competition with our 
own. Their principal ftrength lay in the fkilful- 
nefs of their engineers. Herein however they did 
no more than equal us. But in other branches 
of military {cience, faving the meer regularity of 
difcipline, we far exceeded them. Our officers and 

enerals had by their long refidence in that country 
had fo many opportunities of improving their ta- 
Jents for war, that our army there abounded with 
‘men fignally qualified for every department in their 

rofeftion. 
. Though numbers of the French officers and fol- 
djers had ferved in Europe, yet every country was 
attended with fome peculiarities, that gave confi- 
derable advantages to thofe who were acquainted 
with them. It was from local difficulties alone that 
the efforts of Great Britain in America had failed. 
By the fame reafon it was to be inferred, that the 
French would meet with no lefs obftruétions in In- 
dia, which might through the courage and expert- 
nefs of our troops be rendered infurmountable. ; 

Thus, upon a candid review. of our fituation in 
India, it appeared no ways on the decline. Whatever 
calamities had befallen us through the unfeafonable 
difcords among thofe who had the management 
of our affairs, thefe were in a fair way of being re- 
frored to their former profperity and {plendor. In- 
ftead of fecling any alarm tor the fafety of thefe im- 
een tens we ought therefore to look upon 
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added, that while they continued in our hands, 
they would always furnifh the moft abundant re- 
fources of any foreign branches of our comerce. It 
was by their Eaftern acquifitions the Dutch had for- 
merly rifen to fuch a pitch of opulence and gran- 
deur. It was by depriving us of our vaft depen- 
dencies in that part of the globe the French propo- 
fed to cut off the great fources of our wealth, know- 
ing them to be a principal means of fupporting the 
war. But as experience had fo clearly demonftrated 
that we were able to retain them in defiance of their 
power and machinations, they ought, in lieu of be- 
ing the fubje€t of our fears, to operate as an jn- 
ducement refolutely to continue facing our enemies, 
till we had brought them to terms honourable and 
fatisfactory to this country. 

- Though the French had contributed fo fuccefs- 
fully to diveft us of America, they muft not expect 
to find the like number of friends and affiftants in 
india: here we fhould meet them) on a more equal 
footing. They would be compelled to fight us on 
neutral ground, where we night hope for decifive 
fucceffes, and not endure the mortification of gaining 
victories to no effect. ; : 

While this review of our affairs afforded fo much 
encouragement, the profpects nearer home were far | 
from unfavourable. The defeét of ftrength for 
Channel fervice had been much infifted on; but the 
combined efforts of France and Spain, when at their 
higheft, had been found inadequate to the execu- 
tion of their threats, They had been repeatedly 
foiled by lefs exertions than thofe they would have 
had to encounter this year. The fleet for home de- 
fence was to have confifted of between thirty and 
forty of the ftouteft fhips in the Britifh navy, man- 
ned with the primeft failors, and commanded by the 
ableft officers in the nation, ; 
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. When all thefe circumftances were laid together, 
when it was confidercd how frequently the power of 
the enemy had been proved infufficient for the ac- 
complifhing of its objeéts, how much it had been 
always exaggerated, how cuftomary it was become 
to under-rate our own, and yet how conftantly it 
perfifted in facing and overturning all the moft ma- 
terial attempts of the enemy, when every returning — 
year brought freth inftances of our fuccefs in repel- 
ling them at home, and of our abilities to face them 
abroad, when, after all their vaunts, they had 
not made the leaft impreffion upon our coaft, while 
we, on the other hand, not only fought them in 
every other quarter of the gloke, but had refolutely 
bid them defiance on their own fhores, when, in 
defpite of their boafted fuperiority, we had thrice 
relieved Gibraltar, the firft time by the defeat and 
deftruétion of the fleet fent to oppofe us, the fecond 
by compelling them to fly into port, and the third 
by braving the whole united navies of the Houfe 
of Bourbon, in a manner that aftonithed all Europe, 
and that was confeffedly equal to the nobleft vic- 
tory, when fuch things had heen done, when the 
great commanders that had effected them were {till 
in being, while the fpirit and capacity: that had fo 
glorioufly fuftdined the honour and intereft of the 
nation, fill fubfifted unfullied and unimpaired, with 
what face could men pretend to inculcate appre- 
henfions and defpondency ? What valid argu- 
ment could be alledged for not continuing to place 
our confidence in thofe who had fought fo bravely 
and fuccefsfully for their country, wherever they 
had been trufted with its fervice and defence > 

From the gencral confideration of the fituation 
of Great Britain, in regard to her finances, army 
and navy, the debate next adverted to the particu- 
lar articles of the peace. 
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It was afferted by Miniftry, that a fair and im. 
partial review of thefe, would thew the treaty by 
which the war had been terminated, to be fully ade- 
quate to the expectations of all reafonable men. 

The Newfoundland fifhery was now properly di- 
vided. Ceffion had been made to the French of an 
exclufive right of this fithery within fpecified li- 
mits ; to which they were henceforth to be con- 
fined. By this meafure an end was put to the diffen- 
tions that fo frequently arofe between both nations, 
when they- carried it on conjointly in the fame 
places. The hare affigned to France was not how- 
ever comparable to that retained by England, either 
in extent or value, as had been amply verified by 
thofe who were competent judges, 

The reftoration of the two ifles of St. Pierre and_ 

iquelon was an article of no confequence. : They 
could be of no fervice to us; and would by. no 
means enable the French, in time of war, to mo- 
left our fitheries. They could eafily be reduced ; ag 
on a furvey it appeared, that no fortification could 
be erected on them, fufficiently ftrong to refift the 
fire of any fhip of force. 

The articles relating to the Weft-Indies were 
clearly to the advantage of Great Britain, St. 
Chriftopher, Nevis, and Montferrat, St. Vincent, 
Dominico, and Granada, now reftored to Great 
Britain by the peace, were unqueftionably of much 
greater importance than thofe of Sr, Lucia and To- 
bago; both which ought at the fame time to be 
confidered as reftorations, rather than ceffions. To- 
bago, previous to the peace of fixty-three, belong- 
ed to France; to which we now returned it, toge- 
ther with our late conquelt of St. Lucia. This 
latter ifland, though commanding a view of Mar- 
tinico, could not be placed on a footing with Do- 
minico ; which, in cafe of hoftilities, would effec. 
tOallwtateeriae ol cee ee Lom es, 
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nico and Guadaloupe, the two principal French 
iflands in thefe {eas. 

The poffeffion of Tobago ought, it had been faid, 
to have been infifted on, upon account of its 
abundant produce of cotton ; an article of fuch ne- 

geffity in our manufactures. But they had long 
. flourithed before the acquifition of Tobagos and 
would continue to flourith no leis, while we pre- 
ferved our other Weft-India iflands, and were able 
to afford the fame price for the cotton of this ifle, 
as we did before. 

By the ceffions in Africa, France regained pof- 
{effion of the’ river Senegal and its appendages, to- 
gether with the ifland of Goree ; for which fhe re- 
ftored the fettlements on the river Gambia, toge- 
ther with the fame participation in the gum radesee 
Britain had enjoyed before the year fifty-five. This 
trade, it was faid, no nation could monopolife : as 
much of it would remain to the Englifh as they had 
ever had, or could want, without the neceffity of 
‘being at the expence of fo much money, and what 
was infinitely more valuable to this country, fo 
many valuable lives, for the retention of places 
which, experience had fhown, would not prevent 
-other trading nations from fharing in the produc- 
tions of that coaft. 

In the Eaft Indies conceffions had been made to 
the French very beneficial to them, but by no 
means injurious to Great Britain. . The only advan- 
tages they had gained, befide the reftoration of 
what had been taken from them, were fome dif- 
tri€ts to render Pondicherry and. Karical places of 
more convenience than heretofore; and the per- 
miffion to drain the marfhes round Chandernagore, 
by incircling it with a ditch, to carry off the flag- 
nated waters to the neighbouring rivers. Allow- 
ing the French to be gainers by the peace in the 
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affairs‘in thofe partsy at the: time it was made, re 
quired fome condefcenfion on our part. Bur-.nots 
withftanding thefe conceffions, the power of the 
Englith in the Eaft-Indiés refted on fuch.a frm 
foundation, in conféquence of. the arrangements 
produced by the péace, that no danger could poffi- 
bly be apprehended from their European enemies, 
any more than from the country powers at variance 
with them. : “os 

That article of the treaty, by which France way 
re-invefted with the power of acting without inter- 
ference at Dunkirk, was defended from the abfolure 
nullity of the reftraints impofed upon her, owing 
to the negligence of every Miniftry in Britain, 
fince the peace of Utrecht, when they took place, 
to proture their obfervance. This inattention 
proved of how little confequence they were efteem- 
ed. The truth was, that no- expence or labour 
could render the harbour of Dunkirk of that im: 
" portance to France, and danger to Britain, -as had 
been reprefented. The chicf aim of the French 
Court, was to wipe off the difgrace of being fub- 
ject at home to the controul of a foreign power. A 
requeft of this nature ought not’to be denied to a 
nation, with which we were upon terms of recon+ 
cilement, efpecially as no detriment could reafona- 
bly be apprehended from a compliance with its 
withes in a point, where its honour was folely cone 
cerned. 

After this review of the treaty with France, that 
with Spain was recapitulated in the like manner; 
To this monarchy reititutions were thade of poffef: 
fions originally her owt; and of which the utility | 
to this country was far from being of any material 
importance. Minorca was an ufele(s burthen ny 
peace, and in war lay expofed to the whole circum- 
jJaeent dominions of the Houle of Bourbon. An 
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fuccourscould reach that ifland. Experience had 
thewn, that from this circumftance-alone it was 
untenable. In the war preceding that which was 
juft concluded, France had captured it, when we 
had her alone to contend with, and preferved, at 
the fame time, our naval fuperiority every where. 
» The Floridas indeed began to thrive; but after 
twenty years of labour and painful attention, 
notwithftanding their vaft extent, their produce 
- was hardly deferving of attention, when compared. 
with that of many of our fmalleft dependencies.- 
The balance of that branch of commerce might 
poffibly amount to about fifty thoufand pounds in. 
our favour; but was that aa objeét worthy of con- 
tention, when fo many fuperior interefts were at 
ftake ? Geographical dimenfions excepted, the Flo- 
ridas had little to boat: They made a figure on the 
map; but the poffeffion of near three centuries, 
during which the Spaniards had remaited undif- 
turbed' mafters of thofe countries, had. experimen- 
tally proved that their intrinfic value mut be very 
inc6énfiderable ; or that the Spaniards knew not how 
to improve them. In fuch hands, therefore, as- 
they would be of little fervice to their owners, they 
could be.of. no detriment to-Great Britain.. 

On revifing, without prejudice, the -conceffions 
tothe Houfe of Bourbon, they were much: greater 
in appearance-than in reality: they did not leave’ 
the French or Spaniards poffeffed of more direct 
advantages than they could call their own before the | 
war. Their commerce would teceive no: other in-, 
creafe than what might acerue from. their inter- 
courfe with the United States of America, But 
thefe knew their own intereft too well, and purfued: 
it too keenly,.to open a correfpondence with any 
nation from which it was not clear they could: de- 
rive profit. There was noe country upon earth from 
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with Of, if hot withall OF thofe articles which they 
received from her antecedently to the war: The’ 
extenfive freedom which they enjoyed in almoft 
every channel of coinmerce, previous to the break- 
ing out of the late troubles, hafdly left any others 
to be opened. ‘ 

Thofe who imagined that views of teferitment 
would influence their commercial proceedings, knew 
little of human nature: Intereft alone was the foun- 
dation. of all trade. Inrercit was a Motive too power- 
ful to» refift where whole nations were concerned ¢ 
as it would breed divifion among friends, it would 
alfo reconcile the bittereft of foes. If France and 
Spain, in their affiftance of America againft Britain, 

ad been prompted by the hope of mono polifin 
the trade of its Coldnics, they’ would find ‘them- 
felves egtegiotifly miftaken: They would dare no 
More of it than was perfectly ‘confiftent Witt the: 
conveniency of the Americans, who certainly would, © 
ike other people, be guided in thofe matters by the 
mere profpect of gain, divefted of all other confidee 
rations. . 

The difquifition on the treaty with America-oé- 
cafioned no lefs heat than the formicr 3 both paities 
were equally veliement in their refpective attempts 
to juftity or to reprobate ir. ; 

The ground of defence on the fide of miniftry 
was, that the earneft defire of Parliament to put an 
énd to the conteft, had guided them in every fte 
they had taken in the framing of that treaty. te 
Was univerfally allowed to be an indifpenfible miea- 
fure in. the circumftances of the nation, All that 
remained for them to do was to miake it as confif- 
tent with the dignity and welfare of Great Britain 
as the difficulties of the time would permit. 

The country ceded to the United States was 
doubtlefs of a great extent ; but,the retention oftany ° 
more than had-been referved to Great Britain, would 
have proved in its immediate confequence a fource 
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- of continual jars and diffentions. The territories of 
both parties could never in that cafe have been 
clearly and indifputably afcertained; whereas by 
the prefent divifion of that immenfe continent, each 
party knew precifely its own fhare. The limits of 
both were now marked by mountains, rivers, and 
lakes of fuch magnitude, that it was impoffible.to 
miftake them. 

In this ceffion, however, the intereft of this coun- 
try had been duly confulted. The far greater por- 
tion of the fur trade, the moft important one in the 
northern traéts of the American continent, had been 
preferved.” We fhould enjoy it nearly without rivals, 
as, it lay almoft entirely on that fide of the lakes that 
belonged to the Britifh divifion. 

The profits derivable from the poffeffion of 
thefe northern diftriéts, had been much over- 
rated. Canada itfelf, for inflance, did not yield to 
Great, Britain a balance in trade in any ‘wife equiva- 
lent to its coft: the expences incurred on ac- 
count of. that Province had tor feveral years amount- 
ed to eight hundred thoufand pounds annually; 
while the exports to it did not excced the imports 
from it fo much as four hundred thoufand pounds, 

It had been complained that the {pace of tand in- 

_ cluded in the ceffions to the United States, amount- 
ed to eighteen thoufand fquare miles. But it ought 
to be no lefs noticed, that much of this was com- 

rehended in mountainous and uncultivable wattes, 
which no induftry could improve; and that a large 
proportion of the reft, would; from its fituation, 
probably remain uncultivated for ages. But exelu- 
five of thefe confiderations, the experience of the 
prefent times manifefted the danger of diftant’colo- 
nifations. Were we to people them from home, it 
would prove a meafure of much more expence than 
profit; were they to be affigned to the American 
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tween them and their countrymen would unayoida- 
bly involve us in a ffiort time in another quarrel.— 

leaving thefe lands to the American States, the 
fame difpofition to tillage and rural occupations 
would remain, which had fo long employed the 
Colonifts in fygh branches of labour as had render- 
ed them fubfervient to our commercial views, In 
Proportion as they extended their back-fettlements, 
new demagds would arife for a multitude of thofe 
articles which cither were not fabricatéd in Ame- 
rica, or could be procured on more advantageous 
terms from abroad. While land might be obtained 
with facility, the natural propenfity of mankind to 
cultivate and dwell upon their own poffeffions, would 
render agriculture the principal and favourite pur- 
fuit of the inhabitants of the American continent, 
and furnith an abundant fource of employment for 
thofe commercial nations with whom they main- 
tained a correfpondence. Among thefe we fhould 
for a variety of reafons necdlefs to be {pecificd, re- 
tain much the largeft fhare. 

Penobfcot, a tract of land to the north of New 
England, had fince it had been ceded to the Ame- 
ricans, been -reprefented as remarkably. productive 
of timber fit for the largeft mafts; but thefe who 
had officially furveyed the woods of that country, 
were ready to certify that they did not produce 
trees of fufficicnt dimenfions for ‘thofe purpofes. 

Cenfures had been pafled on the liberty granted 
to the Americans of fifhing not only on the banks 
of Newfoundland, but alfo on the coafts of the Bri- 
tith dependencies in America. But that liberty did 
not in the’leaft interfere with our intereft, or with 
our sega that country. There were two 
fifhing feafons, “Phe winter and fummer; the firft 
from their fituation they neceffarily enjoyed wholly 


to themfelves, undifturbed by any other nation. — 
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wherever they thought proper, without the poffi- 
bility-of hindrance or moleftation. But during the 
fecondfeafon the advantages were all on our fide, 
from our poffeffion of Newfoundland, where none 
but ourfelves were entitled to the drying and curing 
of fith, It was in confequence of this benefit that 
we ftood in na need: of the liberty of carrying on 
any fifhery on the coaft of the countries belonging 
to the American States. f 

Much clamour had been raifed againft that artis 
cle of the treaty by which the Congrefs was to re- 
commend the cafe of the Loyalifts to the confide- 
ration of the different ftates compofing the Ameri. 
can confederacy. But it was not in the power of 
Congrefs to’ engage for more. It was the ftile in 
which they had uniformly addrefled the feparate 
members of the union, ever fince it had commenced, 
The jealoufy of the refpective ftates was fuch, 
that no other had been ufed. It always had how- 
ever met with the fulleft deference, and would doubt- 
lefs, in the prefent inftance, cammand as much re+ 
{pect as in all others. 

The cafe of the Loyalifts was certainly deferving 
of the moft particular attention. No people in the 
Britifh dominions were more worthy of the notice 
and care of government: but had nat the recom- 
mendation af Congrefs been accepted, the war muft 
havé continued; the option lay folely between 
thefetworatternatives. It might appear ungenerous 
to give up this point to the American Commiffion- 
ers, as we feemed thereby to abandon to the difcre- 
tion of, the enemy thofe who had devoted them- 
felves to our fervice with fo much zeal and fidelity. 
But the fa&t was, they were by no means relinquifh~ 
ed. Were the requifitions to be made ‘by Con- 
grefs in their favour difregarded by the refpective 


itates, there ftill remained the native generofity and 
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knew they could: always appeal, with a certainty of 
meeting with a refuge from adverfity. The burthens 
. of this country were. great, but its magnanimity was _ 

Mill greater. “It bore them with ‘alacrity for the 
fupport of its honeur, and would chearfully add to 
them for the relief of thofe who had faithfully 
ftood by it in the day of trial. But without anfwer- 
ing for more than could be done, the Loyalifts might 
depend on the ampleft protection in this coutitry, 
fhould their own refufe them a mild and honourable 
treatment. A very moderate proportion of the im- 
menfe fums annually lavithed in hoftilities againtt 
the Americans, would fuffice to place thofe amon 
them who had fuffered for their loyalty to Britain, 
on as comfortable a footing here as they had ever 
enjoyed at home. It was aflerted on this occafion, 
that lefs than half of the expenditure in one American 
campaign, would be adequate to the moft generous 
compentation that could be defired by the Loyalifts, 
It would indemnify them to the full for all their 
dofles ; and a refidence in their own country except- 
ed, would render their condition as profperous as 
, ever, 

Such being the real ftate of the cafe, nothing 
could be more ifliberal and unjuft, thar to blame 
thofe who had conducted thé bufinefs of the peace, 
for having concluded it without infifting perempto- 
tily on a reftoration of the Loyalifts to the unbound- 
ed poffeffion of all the rights and properties they 
had enjoyed antecedently to the conteft, They 
who exclaimed with fo much vehemence againit 
this part of the treaty, ought to be told, that no 
expedient was left untried to obtain the fuilett refti- 
tution of the Loyalifts to their Primitive fituation. 
This point was urged preferably to all others. So 
keen and ardent were the Britith Commiffioners 
upon this fubjeét, that the very negociation itfelf 
was fufpended. and was ance neve hw eo oa 
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Ken off, on the American Commiffioners declaring, 
that it was not in their power to proceed any fur- 
ther than to engage on the part of Congrefs, that 
it fhould earneftly recommend the cafe of the Loy- 
alifts to the gencrous confideration of the refpettive 
ftates, 

But would any prudent man have advifed the 
continuation of a war, the fucceffes of which were 
evidently fo precarious, while a termination could 
be put to it without wounding the national honour 
by a dereliction of thofe friends whofe demands were 
the only impediment to its conclufion. The faci- 
hicy with which thefe demands certainly could, and 
undoubtedly would chearfully be anfwered by an 
opulent, generous, and equitable people, left no 
room to hefitate long between the continuing to fpill 
the blood of two nations, who, though divided by 
the ocean, were in every other refpeét but one, and 
the haftening to reconcile them, and to bury in ob- 
livion all the diffentions and calamities under which. 
they were labouring. , : ; 

From thefe motives the negociation, which was 
almoft expiring, on the fole account of what rcla- 
ted to the Loyalifts, had been refumed, and pur- 
fued with that alacrity which brought it fo fpeedily 
toa completion. This very {peed had indeed been 
heavily reprobated. It was no difficult tafk, faid 
the opponents to the terms of the peace, to fettle a 
difpute by making every conceffion that was requi- 
red by the adverie party. But they who were fo 
fevere in their cenfure, ought to have reflected, 
that we were framing the conditions of a reconcilia- 
tion, which in order to be permanent, fhould bear 
no marks of any defign or inclination on our part to 
retain the leaft pretence to renew thofe claims we 
had given up, or to detra¢t from thofe advantages 
which were.yielded, 7 
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When we propofed to enter into-a treaty with the 
United States of America, it was not merely a cef- 
fation of hoftilities we had in view, fuch as might 
take place with other powers at variance with us 3 
the objec in contemplation was of a far more im- 
portant and extenfive nature: we propofed an abfo- 
lute abolition of all pofible caufes of enmity, and 
to give the Americans every proof in our power that 
we mcant to treat them in the moft amicable and 
benevolent manner they could expect and require. ; 
Such being our defire, ought we not earneftly to 
flrive, by every obvious means, to convince. the 
Americans of our fincerity ? Was it therefore cons 
fiftent with fuch intentions to cavil about points, 
the moft favourable decifion of which in our favour, 
would only produce caufes. of difcontent, and fuf., 
Picion that we {till entertained ideas, repugnant to 
the fentiments of amity we profeffed, and that we 
waited only an opportunity to manifet them, to our 
advantage, and their detriment? If we feriouy in. 
tended to recover the ba eae of the Americans, 
the readieft and fureft methSd was to temove alloc« 
cafion of jealoufy, to treat them with a generous 
and manly confidence, and by fetting them the ex- 
ample of forgiving and forgetting all that was paft,- 
to induce them to repay us with a cordial imitation. 
Befidesthefe confiderations, every one of which muft 
have decifive weight in the mirds of difpaMionate 
men, there was another of infinite importance in the . 
prefent juncture of affairs. . We were involved in a 
conteft fuch as no nation ever experienced. We 
were contending with the two moft powerful tepub- 
lics on the globe, Holland in the old, and Ame- 
rica in the new world, and with the two moft po- 
tent monarchies in the univerfe,- France and Spain, 
True it was, we had through the valour of our peo- 
ple, and the greatnefs of our refources, made hi- 
therto an honourable refiftance : but we could not 
cae we _ : reafonably 
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-"eafonably expe to oppofe'much ‘longer fuccéfs. 
fully fuch an hoft of enemies. The only probable 
means to extricate ourfelves from the multiplicity 

_ of difficulties {urrounding us, was by breaking this 
terrible confederacy. It was only by. fuch a mea- 
fure that Venice in the beginning of the fixteenth, 
and Holland in the laft century, efcaped a deftrice 
tion which would otherwife have been unavoidable. 
But circumftances did not favour our. endeavours to | 
difunite our.enemies. + They {till remained as firme 
dy allied among themfelves, and as perfeveringly 
inveterate again{t this nation, as at the firft moment 
of their confederacy. The only method to bring 

-about its diffolition, was therefore a peace upon 
the beft terms that could be procured, 

-. The prefent was unqueftionably the moft aufpici- 
ous moment to compafs this defirable end. The 
vidory of Lord Rodney over the French in the 
Weit Indies, the repulfe of the combined efforts of 
the Houfe of Bourbon at Gibraltar by General Eli.‘ 
ott, and the relief of het place in the face of the 
whole naval ftrength of France and Spain by Lord 
Howe, were events, that while they immortalized 
the names of thofe great commanders, enabled Bri-+ 
tain to demand honourable terms from her enemies, 
But though they were inclined, from our fuccefies, 
to meet us upon a more equitable footing than before . 
this return of good’fortune, they {till were too con- 
fcious of their own ftrength, to be fo much caft 
down, as to depart from their original plan, which 
was to fever.the Britith Colonies from the parent 
fate. : ; 

Nor were they alone in this determination. There 

‘was not a ftate or potentate in Europe that did not 
openly or fecretly entertain the fame withes.- Whence 

* this univerfal aim to diminith the power of Great. 

Britain arofe, was not the fubject of difcuffion; but 

daily experience proved its exiftence, even anne 
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thofe who did not explicitly tank themfelves among 
our foes. . py ges Cer ee ; * 

Was it compatible with the fafety of this coun- 
try to remain any Jonger in fuch datigerous, or to 
{peak more prsperly, in fuch defperate circumftan- 
ces, while a fair opportunity offered ta thake off at 
once all incumbrances, and regain fuch a footing 
of fecurity, as to open a profpect of retrieving all 
our loffes, and recovering our former luftre? ? 

This happy opportunity, produced by the con- 
currence of the tortunate events juft_ mentioned, 
ought therefore to be improved with all poffible ex: 
pedition, while the impreffion they had made on 
our enemies was yet freth and foftible. Were we 
to fuffer the furprife at thefe unexpected blows to 
fubfide, their confidence in the fuperiority of 
ftrength which they ftill poffefled might foon re- 
turn, and operate much more to our ediaas 
than hereon. from the additional care and ar- 
rangements with which the exercife of it would be 
accompanied. If we therefore confulted our inte- 
reft, we fhould haften to employ the prefent hour, 
and commit nothing to the chance of unpropitious 
accidents, Were we to meet with a reverfe of. fog- 
tune, the change would, according to all the rules 
of probability, prove finally decifive and fatal to 
this country, from the daily éncreafing multitude 
of its declared or clandeftine enemies. 

In anfwer to this juftification of the terms of 
Pree it was warmly afferted, that when duly con- 
fidered, they were much more favourable to-our 
enemies than they had any reafon to expect, as would 
fully appear by a circumftantial examination. 

That part of the coaft of Newfoundland where 
the French were to enjoy an exclufive fithery, could 
not in reafon be deemed lefs produétive than that 
we retained. It had been fpecifically demanded as 
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it were abfurd to imagine they would knowingly 
have contented thenéelves with the worft. 

The iflands of St. Pierre and Miquelon were fuf. 
ceptible of more improvement in the article of for- 
tification, and would prove of more utility in cafe 
of a war than had been reprefented. Their fitua- 
tion alone commanded the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
When put-into that ftate of ftrength which France 
would certainly not omit to give them, they muft 
evidently greatly moleft our fithery on the Banks of 
Newfoundland, and interrupt our navigation to 

. Canada. ° 

The ceffion of Tobago and St. Lucia was a much 
More pernicious. meafure than people in general 
feemed aware of. In a commercial light, the firft 
of thefe iflands was of the higheft importance: its 
cotton was the beft in the Weft Indies ; the fecond 
was a ftation of which the ufefulnefs in war was 
continually manifefted while in our poffeffion, It 
was aconftant check upon the operations of the 
enemy in thofe parts; it had enabled us effentially 
to watch the motions of their fleets, and, in confe. 
quence, to obtain that fignal victory which had al~ 
tered the fituation of affairs fo much in our favour. 

“By giving up Senegal and Goree, the gum trade 
lay wholly at the difpofal of the French. Ontheir 
reprefentation at the peace of fixty-two, that with- 
out one of thefe places they fhould be wholly de- 
prived of it, we had generoufly confented they 
fhould retain one ; but as they would now poffefs 
both, our exclufion from that trade followed of 
courfe, unlefs we fubfcribed to their own terms, 
Gum was an article of indifpenfible neceffity in varie 
ous branches of our manufactories, thofe of filk 
and linen efpecially. The monopoly of it ought 
not therefore to have been ceded to our principal 
tivals in commerce, as well as our moft dangerous 


hies. : 
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The ceffions to France in the Ealt Indies were 
treated with the utmoft feverity. Here the enemy 
had no equivalent to reftore, and yet had obtained 
conceffions of the moft important nature. The 
tants of territory around Pondicherry and Karical 
were not only to be viewed in the light of additional 
conveniences, but as real acceffions of power and 
influence to the French, and in no fmall meafure 
as humiliations to the Englifh in the eyes of the 
natives. 

This part of the treaty was reprefented as highly. 
prejudicial to our intereft in India. Britain engaged 
in a manner to bécome the protectyefs of France in 
that country: this was a ftrain o complaifance ilt 
agreeing with good policy ; and the more blameable, 
as the arms of France in India had been lefs profper- 
ous than any where. A fhort time would probably, 
evince the erroneous conduct of thofe who yielded 
with fuch unneceffary facility to the requeft of a 
power, from which the experience of ages had 
taught us to apprehend every kind of enmity, when- 
ever pofleffed of the ability to exercife it, 

The permiffion now granted to France of carry- 
ing on its trade in thofe parts, in the fame manner 
as it was done by the late French Eaft India Com- 
pany, was much too indefinite. ‘ It opened fo large 
a field to their pretenfions, that we thould probably 
be foon obliged to oppofe them by main force. Since 
the laft peace we had enjoyed the privilege of 
fearching their veffels, and prohibiting the impor- 
tation of arms; but if they were now to be releafed 
from this examination, they would hardly abftain 
from conveying to Chandernagore all that was ne- 
ceffary to render it a ftrong and formidable fettle~ 
ment; which from its vicinity to our own, would 
neceflarily endanger their fafety, as well as: detri- 
ment-their trade. . i ak 
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The fuppreffion of the various ftipulations tes 
garding the. harbour of Dunkirk, framed with fo 
much folicitude at the peace of Utrecht, was ad- 
verted ta with no lefs afperity. Thefe ftipulations 
waite Iooked upon as -fo neceflary at that time, that 
wmlefs Lewis the Fourteenth had confented to them, 
fio ‘peace would have been made. The wifdom of 
our miniftry at that epocha forefaw the confequence 
of fuffering this harbour to remain in the condition 
it had been put by that monarch, Its bafon was 
fufficiently deep and capacious to admit of at leaft 
thirty fhips of great burthen. It was from thence 
an expedition wgs attempted in favour of the Pre: 
tender upon the eoaft of Scotland in the year feven+ 
teen hundred and eight. The fleet employed upon 
this occafion confifted of a number of veffels of con+ 
fiderable fize. 

But what chiefly rendered Dunkirk an 6bje& of 
apprehenfion, fhould it be reftored to its former 
ftate, was its proximity to the fhores of England s 

- it faced in a manner the mouth of the Thames; no- 
thing could iffue out of that river unobferved by 
that port. It would in time of war become a fta- 
tion for the ftouteft privateers, and keep the trade 
of the Britifh metropolis in continual alarms. 

In this manner had France, though unfuccefsful 
in the Eaft, and defeated in the Weft Indies, when 
deprived of her fithery in the North American feas, 
and cut off from the mioft lucrative branches of the 
African trade, when her marine began vifibly to 
decline, and ours to recover its afcendancy, in this 
inferiority of circumftances, had her negociators 
been able to frame a treaty as advantageous to her 
as if the fuperiotity lay entirely on her fide. 

. The treaty with Spain underwent alfo fome very 
fevere ftri€tures. By the ceffion of Minorca we had 
loft an_ifland of the utmoft importance to the fup-~ 
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men ‘of wat, privateers, and merchantmen found... 
harbour to refit in cafe of damages received in fighty. 
Fa certain refuge from the enemy. “hy 
Whatever might be pleaded for the ceffion off 
Weft Florida, the furrendering of: Eaft Flotida 
could not be juftified. It was a fpacious country, 
had an extenfive coaft, with fome excellent har. 
bours, remarkable for not being infefted with the 
thip worms fo common in the Wett Indies. Tt com. 
manded an immenfe track of navigation by its pen- 
‘infular pofition between the Gulf of Mexico ‘and 
the coaft of North America, and muf in the. handy 
of an enemy prove a great annoyance fo our Jamaica 
trade. It potleffed alfo no few internal tefources, 
and was capable of much improvement. The peo» 
ple fettled in it were firmly attached to the Britith 
government. But what chiefly recommended it-at 


prefent, was the conveniency of its fituation for the 
receptacle of the perfecuted Loyalifts. Here, with- 
out wandering far from their native foil, they would. ’ 
have found an afylum much more to their fa~ 
tisfaction than the uncomfortable climate of Nova 
Scotia. q 

The terms granted to America met in their turn” 
with no lefs. cenfure than the preceding. It. wag 
bitterly complained that’ the limits affigned to the 
dependencies of Britain and the United States, left 
thefe in poffeffion of 2 multiplicity of ftrong places, 
conftructed and fortified at a vaft expence to this 
country, and which there appeared ne valid reafow 
for having ceded. - 
’ In confequenceof this ceffion the principal part of - 
the fur trade would fall into the hands of the Ame- 
Ticans, notwithftanding our endeavours to repre~ 
fent the mattersotherwife. We might have retained 
it wholly to ourfelves, by keeping the immenfe 
“wadts thus lavifily parted with to.our enemies. who 
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‘confiftently with the circumftances thcy were inat thé 
time of treating. We then held Charleftown in 
South Carolina, which gave us in a great meafure 
the command of that province. We were mafters 
of New York and the neighbouring ifles, efpecially 
the large and important one of Long Ifland. Thefe 
being the head quarters of the Britith armies, 
and lying in the cemtre of North America, kept 
the whole continent in awe. The Indian coun- 
tries and nations contiguous to the back-fettlements 
were in our intereft, and in the Colonies themielves 
we had numbers of zealous friends and adherents. 
Even among thofe who had profefled themfelves 
our enemies, multitudes were heartily defirous of 
terminating the war at all events, and did not ferus 
- ple openly to expreis their fentiments. : 
“ ‘The ftatement of the expences on account of Ca- 
nada included thofe of the war. The balance of 
the trade carried on in that province was greatly in 
our favour, and promifed a confiderable increafe. 
The merchants who were fettled there, had from 
the conviction of the vaft profits to be derived from 
the commerce they had eftablifhed in the interior 
parts of the country, erected large magazines in 
_the principal-places of trade along the great lakes, 
‘and had laid out capital fums to fortify and render 
them convenient. ‘Thefe would now ftand them ia 
little ftead, from the fuperior fhare which the Ame- 
_ticans could not fail to derive of all the benefits 
produced in future by a comniercial intercourfe with 
‘the Indians, in confequence of the prodigious ex~ 
tent of territory fo needlefsly ceded by the treaty. 
By thefe ceffions we not only fuffered a depri- 
vation of the far greateit part of our fur trade, 
but incurred a difgrace that ought te wound ftill 
deeper the feelings of a fpirited people. Upwards: 
of twenty tribes of Indians in our alliance were de-. 
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Yor their fecurity againt the refentment of the Ame” 
riggns. e ees = 
: The tight of fithing on all the Britith coafts of 
America was allowed to the fubje@s of the United 
States in common with thofe of Great Britain, while 
thefe were denied the fame privilege on the coafts of 
the former, notwithftanding the profeffions fo ftrong- 
ly {pecified in the treaty, that its purport was £0 
coniult impartially the reciprocal advantages of both: 
parties, oo 
_ An return for the liberality, or rather profufion 
with which Britain had made fo many conceffions, 
the only article of any confequence #fffifted upon in 
its favour, had been denied with as much hatighti- 
nefs and inflexibility, as if no advantages had been 
Branted to America, and as if the peace was a meer 
act of condefcenfion on the part of Congrefs, 

The demand of reftitution to the Loyalifts of 
their property, confifcated during the war for ‘their © 
fidelity to our caufe, had been refufed by the Amme- 
rican Commiffioners, on Pretence that neither the 
nor Congrefs itfelf could comply with it; any fab. : 
ther than by a recommendatiow of it to the different 
Rates. If fuch were the powers-of Corigrefs; af of | 
thofe whem it commiiffioned té treat on its behalf, 
they were wholly inadequate to the Proper purpofes 
of treating, and tended only to delude thiofe with 
whom they pretended to negociate, 

This demand was in itfeif fo juft, and founded ~ 
on fo many hiftorical precedents, that Congrefs 
could not poffibly plead a want of forefight that ig .* 
would be made: “It had been ufual in all ages, on 
the ceflation of a civil war, to grant a general am- 
nefty. No other motive but thofe of the bafeft . 
‘and moft barbarous Tevenge, could induce men to 
exprefs an averfnefs to fo humane and neceffary a 
meafure” Next to the cruelty of fueh a refufal was 
the meannefs of thofe who fubmitted to ir, = 

Vor. IV. No. 28. Ce Circum- 
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Circumftatees empowered this nation to have 
agted with ‘fuch firmnefs, as to compel the Ame- 
ricaggsto relax of their obftinacy-in this parti- 
-eieee <Until they had conifented to a generous 
fRatment of the Loyalifts, we ought to have with- 
Kel the reftitution of the ‘many ‘ong places tilt 
_ femaining in our hands, and made the furrender of 
’ them the price of their acquiefcence in our demands 
in favour of the brave and faithful people who had 
tuifered fo much upon our account. 

Neither France nor Spain could in the nature of 
things have countenanced the republican inexora- 
blenefs difplayéd by America upon this occafion. 
_ Fidelity to the crown was a virtue too much prized 
‘Hi monarchies to lofe any of its worth even in the 
eye of an hoftile Court. Fhofe of Verfailles and 
Madrid valued it too much in their own fubjects, 
“not, to fhoww it refpect in thofe of a monarch, with 

: whont, though they were at war, “yet they had al- 
ways teftified a fufficient matte to obferve the: 
fats of-juftice and generofity reciprocally eftablifh- 
ed between civilized nations. 

No apology could be made or admitted for fo. 
f{piritlets and flagitious a compliance to the Ame- 
ricans: They affeGted to confider the Dutch, in 
_ particular, as models worthy of imitation in the 
manner sith which they emancipated themfelves 
from the Spaniflr yoke. But the Dutch had cer- 
tainly “fet them no cxamples. of vindictivencfs : 
when they obtained a recognition of their indepen- 
dence, they-generoufly agreed to an act of oblivion, 
and-evei reflored to thole who had adhered to the 
caufe of Spain, their property of every denomina- 

. ton that. had been confitcated, orthe full value of it. 

Spain had twice aéted with no lefs lenity towards 

* the Province of Catalonia; the firft time on its re- 

elting from that crown, and calling in the affift- 
of France, during the lat century, and after- 
wards 
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Wards ofits refufing to acknowledge the Bourbon 
family at the beginning of the prefent. In both 
tafes all punithment. was remitted on its Teturning — 
to obedience : life, poffeffions, Jaws, and .immuni 
ties remained inviolate, |...‘ PT Tae 7 
England had conduéted itfelf in the fame’ manner 
at the Revolution towards that party in Ireland 
which had fided with James the Second. No pro 
_ feriptions took place, and upon fubmitting to go- 
vernment, every man was adinitted to the undif- 
turbed enjoyment of his Property. tetas 
* With thefe and fo many’ other examples before 
’ them, nothing could be more ungefitrous and inhu» 
man than the behaviour of the éemericans towards 
thofe of their countrymen who had differed from 
them in opinion during the late conteft, and had in 
confequence efpoufed the caufe of Britain. It were 
more honoutable for their character, as well as more 
confiftent with good policy,. to efface at once all ree 
membrance of internal ditcords, and bring about a 
tordial reconciliation of all parties among them. 
This could only be accomplithed by lenient mea- 
furess all others were equally difgraceful to thofe 
who adopted, and to thofe who having it in theiz 
power, did hot refolutely prevent then. + 
Such were. the principal ftriGures pafled by op- 
pofition on the terms of peace. They were anfwer= 
ed on the part of miniftry, by referring their oOppo- 
Nents to the juftification of it already laid before ' 
them. This they firmly contended muft prove in . 
every refpect whatfoever, reafonable and fatisfac- 
tory to all who diveftcd themfelves of party confi-” - 
derations, and would be at the pains of a candid 
and difpaffionate examination. : 
They infifted, in particular, that by adverting 
With due attention to the tenour of the treaty, it ¢ 
, "as mahifeft that neither the Loyalifts nor the In- 
| dian allies of Britain Were relinquithed in the man- 
i ; Coa ner 
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ner fo invidioufly reprefented. “It had been ‘eare® 
fully provided by an article framed for that: very 
purpofe, that -no individual whatever fhould fuffer 
either in his perfen or property on account of the. 
part he might have taken in the war. By this it was 
‘clear, that though what was paft could not be re- 
called, yet no feveritics in future would be exerct- 
Yed againft the friends of Britain, and that their pre- 
ceding conduct was fecured from all retrofpect. 

_As to the Indians in our alliance, they remained 
on the fame footing as before the conteft. Thofe _ 
that were included within the line of partition af- 
fined to the United States, were no more delivered 
up to thefe than thofe within the boundaries pre- 
feribed to Britain were made over to this latter— 
The obvious meaning of the treaty in adjufting 
thefe limits being no more than that neither of the 
contracting parties fhould form any fettlements, or 
carry on any trade beyond them. erie ts 

It could not therefore be aflerted that. the peace 
was either difhonourable or difadvantageous, con- 
fidering the fituation in which the imprudence and 
obftinacy of the miniftry that purfued coercive mea- 
‘fares againft America had placed Great Britam. To . 
this miniftry, and to no other, would any honeft 
-man lay the imputation of having brought this coun- 
‘try into thofe difficulties which had made it necef- 
fairy to agree to thofe conceffions that were fo hea- 
-vily cenfured? But whoever thought proper to re- — 
probate thefe, it ill became thofe men to affume 
-fuch a liberty, from whofe mal-adminiftration they 
-originally arofe. ; fos 
~. Nor were the advocates of miniftry wanting in in- 
finuations that it was not fo much the peace, as the 
“places and power of thofe who had brought it to a 
“conclufion, that irritated their opponents. This 
-topic was urged with a warmth and acrimony not 

cinterior to what had been experienced on any for- 
BOS a : St as mer 
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tier occafion between the contending parties, No~ 
thing, it was faid, but the luft of power could have. 
wrought a coalitition between men fo difcordant in. 
principle as thofe who were united at prefent againft 
miniftry, They had for years oppoled each other 
with aviolence that bordered upon indecency: they 
had differed in every meafure, in every idea rela. _, 
ting to the government of this country, ~ Their mu- 
tual rancour hurried them into perfonalities and in- 


' vectives that hardly knew any limitations. Whence 


could therefore fo {trange and unnatural a reconci- 
Hation between thein proceed, but from felfifh and 
interefted motives ? L etape ee : 
Oppofition retorted thefe reproaches with no lefs 
afperity. It was not the peace, faid they, which 
they condemned ; it was the manifeft Precipitation . 
with which it was concluded that offended all cool 
and reafoning individuals, It was the fcandalous 


. facility with which miniftry had yielded to the de- 


mands of our enemies, that induced men pf all par- 
ties to join in the fevereft cenfure upon them. This 
union of fentiments in teprobating them, was pro- 
duced by the general indignation that was felt at 
their condugt, Its abfurdity and its weaknefs were 
fo apparent, that even thofe who could accord in 
nothing elfe, agreed with the moft perfect unani- 
mity in ftigmatizing the framers of a peace which 
was evidently founded on ignorance and pufillani.; 
mity. .No miniftry that was not totally blind to the 
interefts of this nation, and to the advantageous 
circumftanees in which it ftood at the time of the 
treaty, would have confented to the terms which 
had rendered it fo odious. No man of fpirit, in. 
any circumftances, would have fubmitted to thofe 
articles in it that were fo unworthy of the.dignity 
aod chazacter of the Britith nation. . ams 
From thefe caufes alone arofe that coalition fo" 
hateful to minifirv. “Thice enalicte. afta ee 
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improved into a fincere reconciliation of the parties 
that compofed it, would prove a moft happy and 
aufpicious event to this country in its prefent 
fituation. Coalitions of this kind had more than 
once faved it in the hour of danger. It was by the 
union of different parties during the laft war, that 
its termination was fo glorious. The great Lord 
Chatham was at the head of this coalition; and it 
was an acquifition of honor to his character that 
he fo readily acquiefced in fo beneficial a meafure. 
It was by a ftill more univerfal coalition the Re- 
volution itfelf. was effected, and the foundation laid 
of that pofitivel eftablifhment which this country 
has fo much reafon to prize. From thefe, and 
other precedents that might be adduced, it was 
highly unjuft to caft a reproach upon men for lay- 
ing afide their private animofities, and uniting for 
the fake ofthe public. Men that were capable of 
fuch ‘a facrice of their feelings, inftead of being 
accufed of felfithnefs, deferved to be held out as 
patterns of the moft real and ufeful patriotifm. 
"The perfons who were now at the head of oppo- 
fition, had lately been the principal leaders of the 
two parties that had fo long divided us. This was 
unqueftionably the moft defirable circumftance in 
their prefent coalition. The acknowledged emi- 
nence of their refpettive abilitics would carry fuch 
a weight and influence into the tranfaction of bufi- 
nefs, as would enable them, fhould they be advan- 
sed to power, to conftitute what was moft wanted 
in this country, a miniftry poflefled of popular 
efteem and confidence. This alone could effec- 
tually ftrengthen the hands of government, and ter- 
minate thofe difcords that had been fo fatal to this 
nation, 
' A variety of other arguments were produced in 
this célebrated centeit, which was fupported with 
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a whole night. It was eight in the enfuing morn” 
ing ‘before a divifion took’place ; when the minitte- 
fl ‘addrefs of the peace was rgjected by a majority 
‘of fixteen ; two hundred and éight voting for, and 
two hundred and twenty-four agfnft it. oe 

In the Houfe of Lords miniftry was more fortu- 

“nate: the addrefs moved by them was carried in 
their favour by feyenty-two votes againtt fifty-nine. 

Four days after this debate, oppofition, encour- 
aged by its fuccefs on the feventeenth; moved iff 
confequence of it, that the conceffions made to the 
enimies of Great Britain, were greater than the 
were intitled to, on a comparative _yiew of their 
firuation and that of this country. 7 ' 

This motion revived the preceding altercation ; 
but oppofition again remained victorious, by a ma- 
jority of feventeen : one hundred aud ninety voting 
for miniftry, and two hundred and feven agathit 
them. re ee 

Thus ended the parliamentary debates occafioned 
by the treaty of peace. They were no lefs vehe- 
ment, and of much longer duration out of Parlia- 
ment. An inundation of writings filled the public 
on this fubje&t; and rendered it for a long time a 
caufe of inceffant bickerings and difputes, which the 
many interefting objects which have fince occupied 
the attention of this country have not yet complete 
ly quieted. 

In the mean time a negociation had been opened 
with the States-General at the Hague. On the dif- 
{olution of the miniftry in the end of March eighty- 
twe, propofals of a feparate and immediate péice ' 
were laid before them by that which fucceedéd:— 
But notwithftanding the cordiality and condefcen- 
fion which accompanied this offer, the councils of 
the States were under fuch influence, that it was 
rejected, though the conditions proffered” them 
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Tequire being a renewal of the famous treaty of 
fixteen hundred feventy-four, by which 'they would 
have fecured all their requifitions from this country. 

At'.the clofe of the year, after’ the | provifienal 
treaty with America had been concluded, and while 
thofe with France and Spain were in forwardnefs, 

the Dutch minifters at Paris propofed a negociation 
with the Britifh minifter at that Court, on the terms 
offered to them in the month of April preceding ; 
but they met with a-refufal in their turn, and were 
given to underftand, that having put a negative on 
the endeavours of Great Britain to effe@ a particu. 
lar. ré¢oncilxsiqn with Holland, that country had 
no tight to' expect any more than to be placed on 
the fame footing as other powers, | . 
‘Preliminary articles of peace being however 
apredd upon between Great Britain, on the one, 
part,*and by France and Spain on the other, in 
January enfuing, a fafpenfion of arms took place, 
at the fame time with reipect to Holland ; by which 
theDutch were included in the general pacification, 
But -notwithftanding the definitive arrangements 
among the other belligerent powers, in confequence 
of the reftoration of peace, were finally concluded 
by the commencement of September, it was not till 
then that the States-General came to a preliminary 
fettlement with Great Britain. ; 

The terms of the treaty.were a reciprocal refti- 
tution of all the placcs and territories taken on 
either fide, the fettlement of Negapatnam in the 
Eaft Indies excepted: this was to remain in the 
potleffion of Great Britain, unlefs an equivalent was 
given in its ftead. 

The navigation of the Eaftern feas was to be 
free and unmolefted to the Britith fhipping in all 
parts, ; 

-Thefe two articles were the only objedtsedeferv. 
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remainder confifting of the mutual reftoration of 
prifoners, and of fuch other adjuftments and ftipula- 
tits as are uftal in all treaties of peace. > 
“It was obferved on this occafion, that the ill fuc- 
cefs predicted by politicians to the Dutch, on their 
fiding againft the Englith, was ftrictly and literally 
verified. The Seven United Provinces, hurried 
away by a blind enthufiafm in favour of the United 
States of America, and. fafcinated, as it were, bya 
fimilitude of appellation, imagined that there was 
a near refemblance in the caufes that occafioned, 
as well as in the circumftances that accompanied the 
change of their refpective governments from a mo: - 
narchy: into a republic. Be 
In confequence of this idea, they forgot the na- 
tural ties that. bound their intereft fo firmly with 
that of Great Britain. Impelled by the narrow 
maxims of a commercial jealoufy, improvenient of 
all concerns but thofe of the prefent hour, they 
unwifely gave car to the clamours of an interefted * 
faction, deluded by the profpect of benefits, that 
were at beft tranfitory and precarious. we 
No ftate in Europe had a fairer opportunity 9f 
difplaying both its policy and fpirit. An honoiir 
able adherence to the intereft of Great Britain, which 
the experience of two centuries had fo forcibly 
proved to be their own, would have operated as an 
effectual check upon that power it chiefly -behoves 
‘them to keep within bounds. No great exertions 
would have been requifite for the due accomplifh- 
" ment of this purpofe: little more, perhaps, than 
a re(pectable footing of neuterality, or, at moft, a 
refolute and explicit determination to preferve in- 
violate, in cafe of real neceffity, their friendthip and 
engagements with this country, would have fuffi- 
ced, in conjunction with the aéting ftrength of 
. L rns 
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{ 
combination which coft it fuch a profufion of blood 
and treafure to refit. 

"| Apcondudt framed upon fuch principles, would, 

- Svthe perfuafion of competent judges, have anfwer- 
edevery defirableend. It would have upheld that 
eharacter of confiftency and forefight, tor which 
they had fo jeng and fo defervedly been noted. It 
would have fecured that independent fituation which 
they had hitherzo fo happily maintained; and it 
would have prevented the degradation of being at 
length compelled to commit themfelves to the pro- 
tection of a power whofe ambition was proverbial 
in the political world, and the effeéts of which no 
people had motc woefully experienced than them- 
felves. 

_ Next to Holland, that member of the confede- 
racy againft Britain which fuffered moft was Spain. 
The recovery of Minorca, and of the Floridas, was 
but a poor compenfation for the prodigious expence 
and lo{s of men incurred at Gibraltar, and in thevari- 
ous naval expeditions and manifold exertions that 
monarchy was obliged to make, in purfuance of its 
engagements with Prabec and its American allies. 

What rendered its conduct the more blameable 
in the eyes of all found politicians, and of far the 
gteateft majority of its own people, was the dan- 
gerous fituation to which the iffue of the war placed 
the Spanith poffeffions in America. Eurepe has but 
one idea on this fubject ; which is, that Spain aéted 
with the higheft imprudence in contributing to the 
independence of the Britifh Colonies. It will, in - 
all likelihood, be the firft power that will experi- 
ence the confequence of a proximity to a people 
that inherit in a confpicuous degree the courage 
and enterprifing difpofition of the nation from which 
they draw their origin, and that have already given 
fufficient proofs that they will omit no opportunity 

:. of extending their limits, and carrying their com- 
: 4 merce 
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merce as far as their -power and. circumfances wil} 
enable them. : ‘ 
“France itfelf, though it compaffed that objed fo * 


Jong and fo ardently in its wifhes, the difinember- 


of that kiagdom were fo exhaufted, and its finances 
fo completely reduced, that in the beginning. of 
October eighty-three, a month after the definitive 
‘treaty of. peace had been figned by the refpective 
parties, the Bank of Paris, tupported by the whole 
bat of government, ftopped Payment, 

But exclufive of this event, the“alarmingnefs of 
which the French have endeavoured in vain to ex- 
tenuate, itrong indications foon appeared in a vari- 
ety of inftances, how incredibly fhort of their ex. 
pectations thofe benefits would prove, which they 
were fo fanguine in promifing themfelves upon the 
emancipation of the Britith Colonies from their de- 
Pendence on the parent ftate. 

Nor did the United States of America appear in 
the eye. of many fagacious obferves, to have ob- 


they could arrive at 9 permanent and Satisfactory 
fettlement in‘their internal affairs, and recover from 
the diforder into which they had been thrown by 
the violent fate of hottilities in which they had fo 
long continued, Their commerce, on which they 
founded fuch extenfive Profpeéts, would probably 
long feel the want of the fuftaining hand of Britain, 


them with fo much confidence, 
Britain, on the other hand, though deprived of 
thofe Colonies the had planted and reared with fo 
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much care, and protected with fo much glory, itil! 
yemained an object of terror and admiration to all 
her enemies. With a {pirit fuperior to all difficul- 
ties,: and with refources, though deeply tried, ‘yet 
far from exhautted, fhe fill appeared great and re- 
fpectabie, From their confcioufnefs of the ftrength 
and courage fhe yet poflefled, her opponents were 
no lefs, if not even more defirous to put an end to 
the quarrel than herfelf. They fully faw the was 
able and determined to continue it, fooner than fub- 
mit to a degradation of her character, by accepting 
of fuch terms as they had propofed in the. height 
of their expectations to impofe upon her. 

The events of the laft campaign dwelt ineffaceably 
gn their reflections, The fuccefles obtained by 
Great Britain, and the valour through which they 
were accomplifhed, had fixed the attention of all 
Europe, and extorted the applaufe even of many 
who had hitherto appeared indifferent to her fate ; 
France and Spain in particular, were not without 
apprehenfions, that the other European powers not 
immediatcly intcrefted jn this conteft, and beyond 
the reach of their influence, might at length open 
their eves tothe danger to which they expefed them- 
felves, by permitting the Houfe of Bourbon to carry 
on its defigns againft England uncontrouled. 

Swayed by thefe confiderations, nor lefs by the 
domeflic diftreffes arifing from the deranged ftate 
of their ‘finances, they came to the refolution of 
defifting from the vaft pretenfions they had form- 
ed, and of contenting themfelves with the grant of 
independence to the Colonifts of North America ; 
leaving to thefe the more arduous tafk of rendering, 
if it were pofible, this {ciffion of the Britith empire 
beneficial to them, and detrimental to Britain. 

Whatever ftriétures may have been paffed upon 
the terms agreed on between Great Britain and the 


other beltigerent powers, thee was a time when it 
was 
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‘wag much doubted by the generality of people, 
both at home and abroad, whether peace could ever 
be purchafed without making far greater facrifices, 
Though the conceffions made to the enemies of this 
country might perhaps have been lefs, they were 
by no means confidered throughout Europe as dif- 
paraging to the Britifh nation. It was thought, on 
the conteary, that the confederacy, by clofing fo 
readily with them, betrayed their apprehenfions ef 
‘what might prove the confequence of continuing: 
hoftilities, and from that motive determined to put 
a conclufion to them, upon the moft favourable con- 
ditions they could procure. ine 

Such, it was judged, were the reafons that in- 
duced them to enter into negotiations for peace, 
under the oftenfible mediation of the Emperor of 
Germany, and the Emprefs of Ruffia. ; 

In this manner was terminated the moft im- 
portant war that had been waged fince the difcovery 
of the new world. Both hemifpheres feemed in- 
timately confcious how deeply they were con- 
cerned in its iffue. In Eurepe, at its very com- 
mencement it was fully perceived, that were Britain 
to lofe the fovereignty over her Colonies, a new: 
fyftem of politics mutt neceffarily arife, which . 
would probably diffufe itfelf in procefs of time to 
every part of the globe. 

In this great revolution, the European ftates 
poflefled of dominions in America, beheld an im- 
menfe portion of the earth, hitherto fubje& to their 
obedience, and fubfervient to their defigns, ani- 
mated by the fuccefsful example of a numerowé 
‘proportion of its inhabitants, to throw off thié 
yoke, and claim independence. An event of this 
kind, by confining them to the limits of their own 
country, would of courfe produce an univerfal 
alteration of their politics and integetts, and 

oblige 
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oblige thery to adopt new maxims of L 

in their dothéftic and foreign eam ata ra 
: Thofe powers, on the other Hand, who. had no 
territories in America, ftill would greatly partici= 


pate in the effect of this mighty. change, through 


the connexions already fubfifting, and the-new cor- 
refpondence that. would enfue in confequenee of it, 
becween the Européan-nations, in every branch of 
political and commercial intercourfe. . 
. Great Briain, in the mean while, though feem- 
ingly the moft liable to. be.affedted:by thisimmenfe 
lofs of territory, would probably, through: the ex 
cellence of Ter conftitution; and thec.wifedm of her 
overnnent, but, above all, through the-genius, 
the induftry, and the perfevering-difpafition of her 
people, retain the advantages and ‘confequence that 
had {fo long refulicd from them, and {till maintain 
the figure the had made among the European 
powers. : 
. Among thofe truths which it moft concertis man- 
kind to know, the Britith. nation had confpicuouflly 
proved, that the fplendour and felicity of a ftate 
does by no means depend on the extent of its terri- 
torial poffeffions, fo much as on the improvement 
of thofe opportunitics which are derived: from na- 
ture and firuation. Thefe were benefits of which 
no viciffitudes of fortune could deprive this country ; 
and it was upon the unvarying experience of their 
patt efficacy, the confidence of its tuture profperity 
was founded. ; 

This truth had at no time been fo powerfully 
elucidated, as during this terrible conteft, Difs 
poflefied of thofe Colonies, upon which, it had been 
repeatedly affirmed, her greatnefs principally de« 
pended; oppofed by them with a force equal in 
ftrength and fpirit to that of her moft formidable 
eneiniesg . aflailed by thefe in every quarter; at- 
tacked By her ancient allies, and abandoned by all 
ee Pa the 
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he world; in this tremendous fituation, cut eff 
from a variety of her former commercial refourcesy, 
and relying wholly on herfelf, fhe fill found means 
to confront the moft powerful combination that ever 
was recorded in hiftory. : 

She fought her foes by fea and land, wherever 
the expected-to find them. The damages done to 
them far exceeded thofe fhe received. On the fea 
efpecially their trade was ruined, and their navies 
fuffered loffes incomparably fuperior to her own. 
The balance againft them at the clofe of the wat 
amounted to twenty-eight fhips of the line, and 
thirty-feven frigates, carrying altogether near two 
thoufand guns. : 

Having fuftained this dreadful conflict with fo 
much glory, and terminated it fo honourably with- 
out the leaft affiftance or interference, againft fach 
an hoftof enemies, the came out of ail her difficulties 
not only without the leaft blemith to her reputation, 
but with an increafe of fame that raifed her charae- 
ter to a higher degree of eminence than it had ever 
obtained before. 

In the general war at the opening of this century, 
for the fucceffion to the crown of Spain, the was 
affifted by Holland in humbling Lewis the Four: 
teenth. During the war carried on under the ad- 
miniftration of Lord Chatham, fhe had a potent 
ally in the King of Pruffia; but in the prefent, the 
ftood alone and unfupportcd againft three of the « 
greateft powers in Europe, abetted by all the reft, 

‘at the fame time that fhe was involved in a mofl 
violent and-expenfive quarrel with her American 
Colonies, now became through their union a for- 
midablq ftate. Zo 

From this convincing proof of her intrinfic, 
ftrength, and of the immenfity of her own refour- 
ces, divefted of all external aid, it was not doubt- 
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public debts, fhe. would, by a prudent management 
" of her affairs, {till continue to flourifh as much as 
ever:, As fhe had in.the midft of her feverett trials 
kept her national faith with all thofe that had en- 
trufted her with their property, there was no ground 
‘to fafpe& fhe would be reduced to the neceffity of 
forfeiting it when delivered from the perplexities 
that had compelled her to make fuch additions.to 
the vaft fums fhe already owed: Prodigious as this 
accumulation of Joans for fo many years muft ap- 
pear in the eyes of the world, there is not a ftate 
in Europe in whofe funds individuals place their, 
treafures with fo much confidence as in thofe of 
Britain. 7 ; : 
Such were the ideas and reafonings of the moft.in- 
telligent politicians both in England and in foreign 
parts, at the period of the late pacification. Itremains 
to be hoped, that the rulers of this nation will by 
their wifdom, in the management of its future con« 
cerns, do full credit to the judgment and fagacity 
of thofe who have formed fuch aufpicious expettas 
tions in its favour. 
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HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


A. 
BERCROMBIE, Col. 
killed at the battle of 
Bunker’s-hill, — 303 
Adams, Mr. attempted to be 
feized at Concord by Ge- 
neral Gage. _- 288 
Addrefs of parliament for the 
American war, debated 210 
_ ~ 230 
Al" a, Col. an American offi- 
cer, takes Crown Point and 
Ticonderoga, — 497 
American war, caufes of the, 
24.—~Britifh America en- 
dowed with great privileges, 
25. Its trade employs a 
great number of fhips, 28.— 
Cultivation of their lands ef- 
fential tothem,28,--Requires 
much credit in trade, 29.— 
Vifible feat of human feli- 
city, 29.—Become jealous 
of Great Britain, 31.—Dif- 
gufted at endeavours to fup- 
prefs fmugeling, 32.—Ad- 
vantageous trade with Spa- 
nifh America occafions the 
warof 1739, 33.—Injury re- 
ceived by the fupprefion of 





theillicit trade with the Spa. 
nith fettlements, 34. Ims 
fe to America taxed, 34, 

emonitrate againft reftric- 
tions, 35.——Form an oppofi- 
tion againft the Englith mi- 
niftry, 36.—Deem military 
force unneceffary, and treat 
it as an abfolute nuifance, 
37.—Propofal of the ftamp 
attreceived with difpleafure, 
38.—Petition the Houfe of 
Commons to rejeé the pro- 
pofals of miniftry, 39.—De. 
ny England’s right to tax 
them, 39.—Claim the exclu- 
five right to tax them{elves, 
40.—Confufions on the ar- 
rival of the flamp aa, 41. 
The affemblies connive at 
the tumultuous proceedings, 
42.—Deny the authority of 
the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain over them, 43.-—Non- 
importation of Britith goods 
refolved on, 44.—General 
Congrefsheld, 46.—Petition 
the Britifh parliament to re 
pare hae | ee: Py | 
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Reafens for it, 47.—Threats 
and menaces on the occafion, 
48.—Require reprefentation 
as their birthright, 49.— 
Reafons for their fubmiflion 
te taxation by the British 
parliament, 50,—Extent of 
their country, and expence 
of its eftablifhments, 51.~ 
No poor rates before the war, 
and benefits received from the 
, Mother country, 51.—Can 
always find {pecie for com- 
mercial fchemes, therefore 
has no real fcarcity of it, 52. 
Affert they had always been 
fubfervient to the laws and 
determinations of Gfeat Bri- 
tain, 53.—Benefits accruing 
to them under the Britith 
‘government and its protec- 
tion, 55.—Will lofe the re- 
fpett of foreigners when in- 
dependent, 56.—Number of 
its inhabitants, 56,—Its dif- 
union with the Indians an 
infurmountable obftacle to 
its fecurity, 57.—Their fi- 
tuation too far from Europe 
to benefit by alliances, 58. 
Would fulfil the proverb, by 
grafping at too much, would 
Jofe that which it had, 61.— 
Poffefes the fame fpirit as 
the people of Great Britain, 
66.—Not the aggreffors in 
the mifanderitanding, 67.— 
‘Their fuccels in eftablifiing 
manufactures, 69.--Produces 
flax and iron in great plenty, 
71.—The troops they pro- 
vided and fupported in the 
preceding war, 72.—Become 
more turbulent on the re- 
peal of the Ramp-aét, 74.— 
Different charaéters of the 
inhabitants of the feveral co- 
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of their intended refiflance 
to the Adminiftration of 
Great Britain, 79.—Circu- 
Jar letter of the Mafla- 
chufet’s colony; to oppofe 
the tea-a&, 80.—Maflachu- 
fet’s colony quarrels with 
their Governor Bernard, 81. 
Reconciliation with the go- 
vernment of Great Britain 
rejected, 84.——Juttify them- 
felves in a letter to the fecre- 
tary of ftate, 84.—Combi- 
nation of the Colonies in a 
non-importation of Englifh 
goods, 85.—A convention 
meets at Bofton, 89.—The 
difpute with Great Britain 
fupported by unanimity in 
America, and by a party di- 
vition in Great Britain, 93. 
—Cenfured by the Parlia. 
ment of Gr. Britain for their 
rebellious condu&, 96.——— 
Opinions on the fubject, 98. 
Firft rupture, 99.—Legifla- 
tive authority of Great Bri- 
tain denied, 103.—Their 
petition to remove their go- 
vernor rejected, 105.—Op- 
pofe the janding of tea, 106, 
The treatment deferved for 
its late behaviour debated, 
1og.—Bolton port fhut up, 
115.—-Americans expert at 
fire-arms, 131. Delibe- 
rately prepare to refift the 
Britith meafures , 131.—-On 
the arrival of the Bofton 
port bill, a flame kindled 
that proves inextinguifhable, 
134.—-Unanimous in pro- 
tefting again the Bofton 
port bill, 135.— General 
Congrefs appointed, 136.— 
Solemn league and covenant 
framed, 141.——Support the 
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149.— The military ftores 
feized by Gen. Gage, 147. 
—Their petitions and ad- 
dreffes, 160 to 170.——Lheir 
actual fituation, 174.—Rea- 
fons why Gr, Britain should 
not engage in a war with 
them, 176.—Their military 
ftrength, 190.—No turther 
favours to be expected from 
Great Britain, i95.—The 
diffent of the Briitol and 
London merchants in favour 
of America, 196.——Earl of 
Chatham’s fpeech in favour 
of America, 197.—Petitions 
from the country in general 
againft feverity of meatfures, 
199.———Amcricans become 
declared enemies of Great 
Britain, and commence hof- 
tilities, 211.—-—~American 
trade fafpended, 2318, 237, 
256, 268.—Proteit againit 
the fufpending a&, 250.— 
Conciliating meafures pro- 
pofed, 253.—Mr. Burke’s 
fpecch concerning America, 
258.—Debate occafioned by 
it, 261.— The determinate 
conduét of the inhabitants 
of “America, 277.—Difre- 
gard the authority of Great 
Britain, and become guided 
by the Congtefs, 280. 
Seize the cannon at New- 
port in Rhode Ifland, 280. 
—Difappointed in their ex- 
pettations ofan accommo- 
dation, 283.—Attack the 
King’s troops at Concord 
and Lexington, 238, 283, 
290, 291.—Their army and 
officers, 291, — Unanimons 
* in refentment againft Great 
Britain, 293.—Rejeé&t the 
conciliatory offers of Great 
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Point and Ticonderoga, 297. 
—Bum a fchecner in Bolton 
bay, 298.—Take poffefion 
of Bunker’s Hill, and fortify 
it, 301.--——Defeated there, 
303.—Their intrepid beha- 
vieur, 3c5.—Burn the light- 
houfe in bcfton harbour, 306. 
-—General difpofition of the 
people, 358.—Rapid ftrides 
to compleat their formidable 
purpofes, 361.—Form de- 
figns apaintt Canada, 365.—— 
Remarkable courage in the 
expedition and fiege of Que- 
bec, 392, 393, 394.—Dif- 
trefled for gunpowder, 429. 
—Their maxims and fenti- 
ments, 436.—Ideas of the 
Americans on their fituation, 
and on their charatter and 
that of the Englith, from 
439 to 448. 

Arbitrary princes admonifhed, 
183, 

Arnold, Colonel in the Ame~ 
rican feryice, forms a detign 
on Quebec, 379.—Encoun- 
ters and overcomes furprifing 
difficulties, 382.—Lays fiege 
to Quebec, 385.—Joined by 
General Montgomery, 389. 
—Attempts to florm that 
city, but is obliged to re~ 
treat, 390. 

Arguments ufed in favour of 
Great Britain in oppofition 
to American meafures, SO 
61, 193.—In favour of Ame- 
rica. See Ameriva, Debates, 
Bofton, Great Britain. 

Articles of the American Con- 
federation, 311, 





Bernard, Governor of Maffa- 
chufet’s Colony in America, 
guarrels with the Ceara. Ar 
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Battle or fkirmifh at Concord 
and Lexington, 289.——Bun- 
ker’s Hill, 303. 

Bermuda plundered by theAme- 
ricans of all the powder, 430. 

Bill of Rights, exprefs decla- 
ration of the, 261, 262. 

Bofton in America, firit in op- 
pofition to the ftamp act, 41. 
The life and foul of the 
oppofition to Great Britain, 
76,—lts refra€tory difpofi- 
tion towards Great Britain, 
80.——-People of Maffachufets 
quarrel with their Governor, 
81.—Their conduét vindi- 
cated by the «ther Colonies, 
85.—They quarrel with the 
officers of the cuftoms, 86.— 
Throw off all reftraint and 
decency in their complaints 
againit Great Britain, 86.— 
Alarmed at the intelligence 
that troops were ordered to 
Bofton, §7.—IJffue orders for 
the inhabitants to arm them- 
felves, 88.———Exhort the 
other Colonies to follow 
their example, 89.—Con- 
vention meet, 90,—Make 
conciliatory overtures to the 
Governor, which are not re- 
garded, 90,—T roops arrive, 
gi.—Their conduét repre- 
fented to the Parliament of 
Great Britain, 92. —Tumalt 
at Botton, 99.—The mili- 
tary fire on the inhabitants, 
roc.—-They tar and feather 
a cuftom-houfe officer, 103. 
~—Defiroy ali the tea in the 
fhips, 107.-~Motion in Par- 
Hament for Bofton port to be 
fhut up, till reftitution and 
fubmiifion be made, 115.— 
Reaions for, and petitions 
againg it, 116.—The Ame- 
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refentment of Britain, 131, * 
People of Maffachufet 
roceed againft the Chief 
Taltice, for denying the fu. 
periority of the General Af. 
fembly, 133.—Gen. Gage 
arrives as Governor, 134.- 
Removal of the port of Bofton 
to Salem, 134.—People of 
Bofton encouraged by the 
other Colonies, and relief 
adminittered to them, 139. 
~—Frame a Solemn League 
and Covenant to break off 
all commerce with Great 
Britain, till reftored to their 
charter, 141, Situation 
after the removal of the port, 
142.—Friendly offer from 
Merblehead, 144—and the 
other neighbouring towns, 
145.—Bolton Neck fortified, 
146.—The fituation of its 
inhabitants, 281.— Bofton 
blockaded by an army of 
20,000 men, 291.—Arrival 
of reinforcements to the Bri- 
tith troops, 297. 

Briftol merchants oppofe the 
American war, 196. 

Britith cruizers affit the Spa- 
niards in deftroying the 
American iilicit trade with 
Spanifh America, 33,.—Mi- 
niftry oppofed in America, 
36.—Its meafures treated 
with contempt, 41.—The 
Britith troops obliged to re- 
treat from Concord, the firft 
action with the Americans, 
289. 

Bunker’s Hill taken poffeffion 
of, and fortified by the Ame- 
ricans, 301.—~Attacked by 
the Britith forces, 302. 

Burgoyne, Gen. an officer in 
the Britith army, arrives at 
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Burke's, Mr. Edmund, con- 
ciliatory propofals refpe&ing 
the Colonies, 257, — Pre- 
fents the remonftrance from 
NewYork to Parliament, 273. 

: Cc 


Campbell, Gov. Ld. William, 
at variance with the Colony 
of South Carolina, takes 
fhelter on board a man of 
war, 426. 

Camden, Lord, fapports the 
caufe of the Americans, 73. 
-—Supports the petitioners 
againft the Canada bill, 269. 

Canada bills, the payment of, 
with-held by France, 63.— 
Britihh inhabitants of, peti- 
tion againft the Quebec bill, 
269.—Highly difpleafed at 
it, 306, 385 -Refute to act 
againft the Americans, 309. 
Receive a letter from the 
American Congrefs, 338,.— 
Friendly to the American 
troops, 396. 

Cannon at Newport in Rhode 
Ifland feized by the Ame- 
ricans, 282. 

Carolinas, the character of its 
inhabitants, 77. 

Carleton, Gen. his power and 
abilitics, 372.Attempts to 
defend Montreal, but is 
obliged to relinquith it to 
the Americans, 378,—— 
Efcapes to Quebec, which 
he bravely defends, and re- 
pulfes the befiegers, 388. 

Carolina North, people of, 
quarrel-with their Governor, 
and forbid all communica- 
tion with him, 424. 

Carolina South, compel their 
Governor. to take thelter on 
board thip, 426.—Appoint 
a conimittee of fafety, and 
yen ey ia go ORS PO NARs eee 
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Charles Town near Bofton 
burnt, 303. 

Charters, facred adts, 121, 

Chatham, Ear! of, fupports the 
caufe of the Americans, 173. 
——Oppofes the plan againi 
America, 197.—~His endea- 
vours to bring in a concilia- 
tory bill prove abortive, 210. 
——Mortifying treatment of 
him, 215. 

Civil war, the attendants of 
it, 433. 

Clinton, Gen. an officer in the 
Britith army, arrives at Bof- 
ton, 247. 

Concord, a fkirmith at, and the 
ftores of the Americans de- 
ftroyed, 289. 

Conolly, Mr. projeéts an in- 
vation of Virginia, commif- 
fioned by Gen. Gage, 419. 
—Taken prifoner, 420. 

Colonies of Portugal, Spain, 
&c. not indulged with the 
privileges of England, 25. 
Injudicieus treatment of 
their Colonies by France 

. and Holland, 26.—The pro- 
fits in trade greater in the 
Spanish and Portuguefe, than 
in thofe of England, 26.— 
Commercial regulations re- 
fpecting the Britihh Colo. 
nies, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30.—~ 
Concevfions of the Englith 
miniftry to them ineffeétual, 
36.—Proceed to aéts of vio- 
lence, and deny the autho. 
rity of Great Britain over 
them, 42.—Deny its righe 
to tax them, 43.—Jultify the 
conduét of the Aifembly of 
Maffachufet in their quarrel 
with Governor Bernard, and 
agree to a non-importation 
of Englith goods, 85.—The 
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101,—Thedifparity between 
the Colonies of the Englith, 
and -thofe of other aations, 
153.—— Their _profeffions, 
456.—Declare decifively in 
favour of the Boftonians, 157. 
~—Deny the authority of the 
Briuth Parliament to tax 
America, 158.—Demand the 
repeal of the late fevere aéts 
of the Britith Parliament, 
159.—Petition the King for 
a redrefs of grievances, 160. 
Their Addrefs to the Bri- 
tith nation, to the Ameri- 
cans, and to the Canadians, 
from 161 to 170,—Their 
tran factions and‘policy high- 
ly approved ci in “‘urupe, 
170. 

Commiffioners of the Cuftoms 
at Bofton outrageoully treat- 
ed, 85. ‘Their authority 
denied in the General Af- 
fembly, 103. ‘i 

Conciliatory bill, the. purport 
of it, 209. Propofals of 

_ Mr. Burke, 257.—-Of Mr. 
Hartley, 264. —— Treated 
with difrefpeét, 348.—See 
Colonies. 

Congrefs, a general one held 
on the American ftamp aét, 
46.—Another held at Phila- 
delphia, 142. ‘The lan- 
guage they held, and the 
French expe@ations from 
them, 184, 185.—Form 2 
regular correfpondence with 
the provincial meetings, 280. 
Forbidden to aifemble by 
proclamation of the Englith 
Government, but in vain, 
285, 286.—Eftablith paper 
currency, and forbid expor- 
tation to the Weft Indies, 
and to thofe Colonies that 
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-~Declare that obedience to 
Great Britain was diffolved 
by the violation of the-Maf. 
fachufet’s charter, 299.—— 
They forbid the fapplying 
money or protifions, &c. for 
the Britith officers or army, 
300.—Influence over the In- 
dian tribes, 310.—-Publith 
the reafons for refifting by 
force the authority of Great 
Britaiu, 314.—Make a fe. 
cond Appeal to the people 
of Great Britain, 324.—Pe- 
tition to the King, 330,.— 
Addrefs to Ireland, 333.— 
‘Tranfmit a letter of thanks 
to the city of London, 337. 
~—Another to Jamaica, and 
fend another letter to the 
French inhabitants of Ca- 
nada, 337.— Hold a con- 
ference with the Indians, to 
prevent their meddling in 
the prefent conteft, 341. 
Treat the conciliatory mo- 
tion of Great Britain with 
difrefpe&, 348.—Their de- 
termination on it, 349.— 
Reafons for it, 352.—Ap- 
point General Washington 
Commander in Chief of their 
army, 354. Subordinate 
officers appointed, 356.— 
Reafons for the Americans 
attempting to take Quebec, 
367.—Expedition under Ge- 
neral Montgomery, and ano- 
ther under Col. Arnold, 
which terminated in the 
death of the General, and 
defeat of the Colonel, before 
Quebec, 394. 

Conneéticut abettors of the 
Boftonians, 238. 

Credit from Great Britain the 
fource of the opdlence of 
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Crown Point taken by the 
Americans, 297. 
Cultivation of lands a never- 
failing fund to the Colonies 
of America, 28. 
Cuflom-houfe bufinefs impeded 
at Botton, 85,—Officer tar- 
red and feathered, 103. 
D 


Debates on the repeal of the 
flamp aét, 48 to 62z.—-On the 
conduét of Maffachufets Co- 
Jony, 110.—On the Botton 
port bill, 117.—On the new 
modelling Maffachufets Co- 
lony, 119 to 127.—On the 
Quebec bill, for enlarging 
the boundaries, andeftablifh- 
ing thé Roman Catholic reli- 

ion, 126.~-Of the new Par- 
hament on the meafures to 
be adopted in America, from 
192 to 235. 

Difcarded placemen accufed of 
being the promoters of Ame- 
rican diffentions, 266. 

Danmore, Earl of, Governor of 
Virginia, embroiled with the 
Colony, 401.—Removes the 
powder at’Williamfburg on 
board fhip, gar. Takes 
dhelter on board a man of 
war, 407.——His authority 
terminated, 413.—~He rava- 
ges their coaft, 414.—Re- 
pulfed at Hampton, 415.—~ 
His proclamation, 41 5.—His 
demands at Norfolk refufed, 
on which he fires upon the 
town, which is unhappily 
deftroyed, 421, 422. 

Duties laid on importations 
into America from the Weft 
Indies, 34.—Excite the dif- 
pleafure of the Americans, 
34.—Stamp duties for Ame- 
rica prepofed, 37.—A& efta- 
blifhine them pafled. zo — 
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per, painters colours, and 
gilafs, pafled, 80.—AlI but 
that on tea repealed, 101, 

E 


Eafton, Colonel, an American 
officer, takes Crown Poitt 
and Ticonderoga, 297. 

Emancipation of Negroes by . 
Lord Dunmore, Governor of 
Virginia, 415.—Its evil tens 
dency, 416. 

Encomim upon Dr. Warren, 


359+ 

England beft calculated forthe 
trade of the Colonies, 28.— 
Its bad policy in feconding 
the views of Spain again 
the Ameritans, 33.—Should 
always be confidered as the 
fupreme feat of direction for 
all its Colonies, 52. 

Englifhmen, their chara@erif. 
tic, 444. 

Eftablithments in America, the 
, annual amount of their ex- 
pence before the war, bt. 
Expedition of the Americans 
againft Quebec, 372.—-Of 
Col. Arnold to Canada, 381. 

F 


Faftion in England reprefented 
as the chief fupport of Ame~ 
rica, 266. 

Falmouth, in Cafco Bay, de- 
flroyed by the Britith thip- 
Ping, 431. 

Fire-arms, Americans uncom- 
monly expertin the ufe of, 131. 

Flax and fiax-feed exported in 
large quantities from Phila- 
delphia and New York, 71. 

Fordyce, Capt. killed in an 
engagement with the. Vir- 
ginians, 417. 

France oppreffes its Colonies, 
25.-—Foments the divifions 
in America, 63.—Afiits the 
Meee tel anene. 2Oc . cite 
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the Americans, 73.— Ap- 

pointed Poftmafter- General 

of America by Congrefs, 300. 
G 


Gage, Gen. Governor of Maf- 
fachufets Colony, removes 
the port from Bofton to Sa-~ 
Tem, 136.—Diffolves their 
laft Affembly by charter, 138. 

Fortifies Bofton Neck, 
346.—Iffues a proclamation 
againft the authority affumed 
by the Congrefs of Maffa- 
chufets, 280.—Sends Lord 
Percy to the relief of the 
troops at Lexington, 289.— 
Profcribed by the Congrefs 
of Maflachufets Colony, 292. 
-—Charged by Congrefs with 
breach of faith, 319.—Re- 
figns the command to Gen. 
Howe, 427, 

Gates, Horace, Adjutant Ge- 
neral of the American forces, 
355. | 

Georgia joins Congrefs, 383. 

Glafs tax in America, 80. 

Glover, Mr. condués the pe- 
tition from Jamaica in fa- 
vour of America, 257. 

Governments held by fubfti- 
tutes preferable to thofe 
accountable to no controul, 





54. 

Gorehies of Maffachufets Co- 
Jony in America quarrels 
with the Provincial Affem- 
bly, 81.—His behaviour at 
their adjournment, 83. 

Great Britain offends the Ame- 
ricanss 31, 33, 36.—Peti- 
tioned by the Americans 
againft the ftamp att, 39.— 
Oppofed in its meatures 
with America, both there as 
well as at home, 41.—Its 
authority over the Colonies 
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and that it had no right to 
tax them, 41.—A_ non-im- 
portation of its goods. into _ 
America takes place, 44.— 
Opinions onit, 45.—Endea- 
vour to fupport its mea- 
fures by reafonings, 50.—- 
Its claims on America for 
its protection, &c. §1.——~ 
Ought to be confidered as 
the fupreme feat of Govern- 
ment, and main {pring of all 
the empire, wherever ex- 
tended, 52.—Has always 
been confidered as para- 
mount over her Colonies, 
53-—The beft protection to 
the Americans, 55.——Its 
wifdom acknowledged by 
the approbation of the Co- 
lonies, 60.—Repeals the 
Stamp A&, 62,—Its natio- 
nal honour concerned by the 
new payment of the Canada 
Bills, and the Manilla Ran- 
fom, 63.—The agreffor in 
the American difputes, 67. 
Affifted by American 
Troops in preceding wars, 
72.—The repeal of the 
Stamp Ad encreafes the re- 
fraorinefa of the Ameri- 
cans, 78.—The Declarati- 
on A& extremely odious to 
the Americans, 78.—Effects 
of their ill humour, 79, 
—Terms of punifhment pro- 
pofed, 79.—-An att paffed to 
impofe duties on Tea, Pa- 
per, Painter’s Colours, and 
Glafs imported into Ameri- 
ca, 80.—Adminiftration ex- 
afperated with them, 82.— 
Receives aremonftrance from 
the Americans, 85.——Re- 
ceives repeated infults, 86. 
—Send ‘Troops toc Bofton. 
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ment, 9¢——-Repeal-the du- 
ties lately: impofed,-.except 
‘hat -on Tea, 1t01.—The 
mayal and other people: ill- 
- dreased, and thé iniults con- 
tinued, 103. Legiflative 
authority of Britain over them 
denied by the Colony of 
Maffachufets in General Af- 
fembly,- 103.—Their peti- 
tion to remove the Gover~ 
nor rejected, 105.—Altera- 
tions in the Government of 
the Colony of Maffachu- 
fets, 220.—-Great Britain 
divided in its Councils, on 
the proceedings again the 
Bottonians, 140.——Ill effects 
of the meafures purfued at 
Botton, 146,—The animo- 
fity necaGened. by: the Ame- 
rican difputes injurious to 
the ‘nation, ¥¥$:—-Its em- 
barraffed circumftances en- 
courage the Americans, 176. 
— Vigorous meafures recom- 
mended. again America, 
192.—--O ppofed by Lord 
Chatham, .and the London 
and Briftal Merchants, 196. 
Warned of .eanfequences by 
Lord Chatham, 298.—Co- 
ercive meafures “adopted, 
199.—-Petitions from the 
trading towns flighted, 199. 
=A petition from Congrefs 
refafed as illegal, 207. 
Sufpend all trade with the 
Colonies. 218.--Determine 
on hoftilities againft Ameri- 
ca, 202.—Conciliatory me- 
thods propofed to the Ame- | 
ricans, 254.--The exporta- 
tian of arms’ and warlike 
ftores prohibited, 280.—Re- 
ceives opprobrious language 
from ghe American publi- 
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army denied provifions and 
affiftance of any kind, by-an 
order of Congrefs, 300.—A 
general pardon offered tothe 

- Americans, goo, Great 
Britain difappointed of aff. 
tance from Quebec, or the 
Indians, 309. Great dif- 
ficulties in the conteft with 
the Americans, 362. 

Green, Nathaniel, made aBri- 
gadier General in-the Ame. 
rican army. 356. ° a 

Guarda Coftas’ ill-behaviour 
occafioned the war of 1739, 








33 : 

Gun-powder , Mills ere&ed in 
Americd, 280.—Great want 
of gun-powder in the Ame- 
rican army, 429. 
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Hampton in Virginia attacked 
by Lord Dunmore, who is 
repulfed, 415. ‘ 

Hancock, Mr. deprived -of 
his commiffion at Bofton, 
which occafioned the. corps” 
to difband themfelves, “148, 
~-Endeavoured to be feized. 
by General Gage, 283," 
Profcribed by a Britith pro- 
clamation, and immediately 
after chofen Prefident of the 
Congrefs, 300.—His cha. 

‘radter, 321. 

Hatfeld the only town in Maf- 
fachufets out of 97, that re. 
fufed to countenance the'op- 
pofiion to Great Britain, 

Heath, Colonel, an: American . 
officer, 291.—Made Brigae 
dier General, 356. * 

Henry, Mr. the principal of 


-the malenntente in Vinelnt. 
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ilfbo h, Lard, his cir- 
Hee ean tothe Provin- 
_ cial Governors in America, 
jn vindication of Governor 
Bernards, conduct, 33.—Re- 
eeives Letters in his jultifi- 
cation, 84. 
Flowe, General, arrives at 
+ Bofton, 297+ Takes the 
command in the room of 
General Gage, 427, 


I, 

Jamaica petitions Great Bri- 
tain in favour of the Ame- 
ricans, 256.—Friendly let- 
ter to, from the , American 
Congrefs, 337. 

Jerfey in America, the cha- 
raéter of its inhabitants, 76. 

Juftice fupplies the deficiency 
of knowledge, 324. 

Independency, the ill conye- 
niency of. 54. 

Indians hold @ conference with 
the Americans on the fyb- 
ject of neutrality, 341, 

Treland, an addrefs to, from 
the American Congrefs, 





Jron’ plenty of in America, 
7 : 
K. 
Kingly authority difagreeable 
to the inhabitants of, New 
England, 76, 


L 


Lee, Charles, Major General 
of the American troops, 
355+ 

Lenity recommended, as more 
falutary than rigour in the 
affair of the Stamp A@, 48. 
—Jn the tranfaCtions at Bof- 


Letters of Marque granted by 
Maffachufet, 431. ‘ 

Lexington, battle at, 289. 

Letters from the Governor of 
Maffachufet’s Bay intercept- 
ed, 104. 

Liberty, how much efteemed 
in defpotic States, 182. 

London Merchants oppofe the 
American War, 196.—Re-+ 
monftrate againft it, 201, 
272.—The city receives an 
affectionate letter from the 
American Congrefs, 337- 

Lords proteft againft the Ame~ 
rican War, 234, 

Loyalifts in America obliged 
to diffemble, 301. 

Luxuries renounced by the 
Americans on their qyarrel 
with Great Britain, 70 


M. 

Maclean, Colonel, obliged to 
abandon his Poft of Sorel 
to the Americans, 375. 

Manilla Ranfom delayed, by 
Spain. 63, 

Manvfaftures eftablifhed in 
America, 69, 28c.—Salt, 
gunpowder, fteel, and falt- 
petre, 284. E 

Marblehead, its friendly offer 
to Bofton, 144. 

Martin, Governor in perpe- 
tual conteft with the inha. 
bitants of North Carolina, 
424.—rTakes fhelter aboard 
fhip, 425. 

Maryland, the character of its 
inhabitants, 7° 

Maffachufets Colony in Ame- 
rica, takes the lead in oppo- 
fition to the Government of 
Great Britain, 80.—Quar- 


rel with their Governor, 81, 
ee i aN ey Nas 
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arths again the Soldiery, 
' I60.-In 2 public Affembly, 
deny the authority of the 
Commiffioners of the Cuf. 
toms; and the Legiflativé 
authority of Great Britain, 
4o3+-Bofton Port Bill en- 
forced, i1s—General Gage 
Uiflolves the laft Affembly, 
held agreeable to Charter, 
438.=The folemn league 
and covenant formed at Bof- 
ton, 141.—The Governor 
iffue’ a proclamation againit 
its which is difregarded, 
i42,—New England indebt- 
ed to the London Merchants 
1,000,0001, Sterling, 243: 
The Maffachufet Congrefs 
zealous oppofers of the Mi- 
niftry of Great Britain, 284. 
—E ftablith the Minute Men, 
285.—-Thée Military pre. 
vented from feizing fome 
tannon at Salem, 288.~— 
Provincial Congrtefs of Maf- 
fachufet removed to Water- 
town, 2gz.~~Addrefs Great 
Britain in their juftification, 
292.—Provide for the ex- 
pences of their Army, and 

, profcribe Gen. Gage, 292. 

Military force in America; dif- 
agreeable to the Colonifts; 
37-—Force fent againit New 
England, 252, 

Miniftry of Great Britain op- 
pofed by thé American Co- 
lonies, 38.—Embarraffed by 
the Stamp Aa, 49.—Op- 
pofed by Lord Chatham in 
the Houfe of Lords, ad the 
Briftol and London Mer- 
chants, 197.—Teat all pe= 
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Colonies, 245. —=Renioti- 
ftrated againft by the Citi- 
zens of London, 272,—Re- 
viled by the American pubs 

_lications, 286. 

Minute men firft eftablithed in 
New England, 285. 

Monopolizing fyftem of France 
and Holland in their Colo- 
nies, 26; 

Montgomery, Richard, made 
Brigadier General in the 
American army, 356.—~ 
Commands the expedition 
to Quebec, 372.—His cha- 
ratter, 373—Befieges Sts 
John, 374.—Takes it, 376. 
—Takes Montréal, 378. 
Joins Colonel Arnold, and 
befieges Quebec; where he 
is killed, 393.—His charac- 
ter, 398. 

Montreal taken by the Ames 
ricans under Gen. Mont- 
gomery, 378, 


N. ‘ 
Nantucket ifland, a barren 
fpot, inhabited by indufs 
trious Quakers, 243s 
National debt, 23.——The cons 
fideration of; not fufficient 
to prevent the American 
war, 176. 
Naval Commanders obliged 
to att as Revenue Officers, 


32. : wh 

New England, charaéter of 
its inhabitants, 76, 154.— | 
Reftraining A& pafled;234, 
—Reafons aeaink ik, as wel 
as in fepport of it, 238 
244.——The magnitude of it 
trade, 248. 


titions as the produétions of Newfoundland Fithery, its im: 


Party, 216.—Purfue rigo- 


Tous rheafures, 240.—~Ac- 
SC abe tage an ee Ps 


portance, 244.—Diftrefle 
by the American. non-im< 


. People of Néw Hamphhire’- 
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feize on’ ‘a fmall fort, 283. 
Newport in Rhode [fland, 
its.cannon feized by the 
Americans, 282. 

New York, the fir General 
Congrefs held at, 46.—Ex- 
ports great quantities of flax, 
7t.—The character of its 
inhabitants, 76.—Pafles an 
act, countera&ting one of 
Great Britain, 79.—Their 
leg'flative power, fafpended, 
79-—Forbid pilots to navi- 
gate any tea-thips, 107.— 
Moderate in their meafures 
againft Great Britain, 136. 
—Mr. Burke prefents a Re- 

“monttrance from its Affem- 
bly to Parliament, 273.— 
Deceived by their Englith 
friends in the treatment 
they experienced, 284.— 
Joins the refraétory Colo- 
nies, 296.—And Secure their 
military Stores, 298. 

Norfolk burnt by Lord Dun- 
more, 422. 

Nobility, Titles of, their in- 
fluence, 173. 

Non-importation A&t againft 
Britifh manufactures in A- 
merica, 44.~-Again $5,— 
Relaxed, roz. Enforced 
294, 296. : 


Old Men’s Company of Vo- 

~ lunteers in the American 
fervice,. 357. 

Oppofition to Miniftry firft 
formed. by the Americans, 
36.—-—The oppofition at 

--home, feconded by the Lon- 
don and Briftol Merchants, 
196.--Motives and argn- 
ments for refiftance held out 
to. the Americans, from 439, 
tro 448. 





Paper Money, The reftraint 
on, in the Colonies, occa- 
fions great difcontent, 35— 
lfued by the Congrefs. of 
Maflachufet, 292. 

Parliament, Authority of, over 

America denied: by the Co- 
lony of Virginia, 43.—Peti- 
tioned by General Congrefs 
to repeal the Stainp Aét, 46, 
+-Lofes the confidence of the 
Americans, 68.—-Receives 
an account of the diforders 
at Bolton, 92.—Determines 
upon vigorous meafures, 100 
—lts lenity to America con- 
itrucd by them: iato timidi. 
ty, 102.—-Its authority over 
the Colonies denied at Bof- 
ton, 103.—Paffes the Bofton 
Port Bill, 115.—Alters the 
Government of Maffachu- 
fet, 123.—Refolves to en- 
ferce obedience to Govern- 
ment, 124. Renders of- 
fences: committed in Ame- 
rica triable in England, 125. 
Paffes Quebec Bill, 126,-- 
Obedience to their late aéts 
refufed by the Colonies, 148. 
—Their power to tax the 
Americans denied, i58.—- 
Proceedings of the new Par- 
liament in oppofition to A- 
merican meafures, 195.—~= 
- Oppofed by the Briftol and 
London: Merchants, 196.— 
The late Parliament charac- 
terized, z07.-—Debate on 
the American war, from 210 
to 230.—-Paffes the reftrain- 
ing aé againft New Eng- 
land, 238.—Againft the o- 
ther Colonies, 256.-—-Debate 
on the Right of granting 
fubfidies, 262. Rejects the 
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AZ —T he conciliatory mo- 

tion explained, 347.—Dif- 
refpectfully treated by Con- 
grets, 348. 

Parties in England ftrengthen 
the Ameri¢ap oppofition, 92, 
96, 101, 266, 269. 

Penniylvania, increafe of po- 
palation in, 23.—Charaéter 
of its inhabitants, 76.--— 
Founded by Penn, 77.-— 
Moderate in their meafures 
againft Great Britain, 136. 
Their pacitic meafures 
283. 

Percy, Lord, at the battle of 
Lexington, 289. 

Petition from Maflachufets- 

' Bay difregardedin England, 
305.—-From Congrefs, as 
illegal, 207.—From Brif- 
‘tol, London, and other 
tsading towns, 207.—From 
the Weft India Merchants, 
againft an American war, 
416.—From the Weft India 
and American Merchants to 
the Houle of Peers, 230, 
From Jamaica, in favour of 
America, 256.—For and 
againf{ America, 268.—By 
-the Britihh inhabitants of 
Canada againft the Canada 
Bill, 269.—Of the Quakers 
in favour of the Americans, 
z71.---From Georgia, 352. 
—That of Congrefs to 
the King, 438. 

Philadelphia, great quantities 
of Rax exported from, 71.— 
People of, forbid the pilots 
tocondu& thips with tea up 

.the river, 107-—-The Con- 
grefs held there 142, 153, 
(298. 

Pitcairne, Major, killed at 

the battle of Bunker’s. Hil}. 
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Pomeroy Seth, Brigailier Gen. 
- in the American™ Army, 
356. nna? 
Poor Rates, no, exifting iv 
America, 51. 

Population of Penfylvania ap- 
parently encreafing, 28. 

Prefcot, Colonel, an American 
officer, 291. 

Pribble, Colonel, an Ameri- 
can officer, 2g1. 

Providence in Rhodé'fland, 
the inhabitants of,’ «mal- 
treat the King’s  offitérs, 
and burn their veffels; 102. 

Putnam, Colonel, an Ameri-. ° 
can officer, 291.—Made a 
Majot-General, 356. 


Quakers the ant inhabitants 
of Penfylvania, 77: And 
Nantucket, 243.~--Prefent 
a petition in favor of Ame- 
rica, 271. 

Quebec Bill paffed, place Ro- 
man Catholics on an equali- 
ty with Proteftants, enlarge 
the boundaries of the pro- 
vince, 126.—Required by 
the Americans to be repeal. 
ed 159.—Petitioned again 
by the Britith inhabitants of 
Canada, 269. The Bilt 
received with difcontentcon 
trary to the expe@ation of 
Great Britain, 306.—The 
inhabitants refufe to ag 
againit the Americans, 307. 
~—Peopte at Quebec thro 
PRP Soot the’ ane 
val of Colonel Arnold into, 
Canada, 384, form them- 
felvesinto a body, for the 
defence of the town, 386.— 
Befieged, 389.--Their brave 
defence. eno <<. AMinteat 
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$93.—Repulfe-she befiegers 
and kill their Gen. Mont- 
gomery, 394 7 


R. 


Reafoiis for repealing the 
Stamp Ad, and for not tax- 
ing the Americans, 48, 49. 
+—Why the Americane were 
better under the prote@ion 
of Great Britain, than in- 
dependent, 55.—Againft ri- 
gorous meafures in América, 
197.—-For dvoiding a war, 
and for profecuting it, 212, 
230. 

Religion made fubfervient to 
the. American caufe, 322, 
357° . 

Remonftrance of ‘the city of 
London, againft the mea- 
fares of Miniftry, 201,272. 
From New-York, 273. 

Republican. Principles preva- 
lent in the Colonies, 265. 

ReftriGtions in trade occafion 
difcontent in America, 31. 
-—Remonftrated againft 35, 
244. Supported by the 
Merchants of Pool, 244. 

Refolute difpofition of the 
people in America, 277. 

Reftraining Bill againit New- 
England, 237. Againtt 
New Jerfey, Penntylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, and 
Carolinas, 256. 

Riot at Boiton on the arrival 

. of the Stamps, 42. 

Rockingham, Marquis, in the 
oppofition, 320. 

Roman Catholick religion ef- 
tablithed in Canada, 125. 


Ss. 
St. John’s fort taken by the 
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Salem -maie the port of Mat. 
fachufet’s ‘Colony, 1 ee 
Generous fentiments of the 
inhabitants in favour of the 
Boftonians, 138.—Military 
ftores there endeavoured | iit 
vain to be féized by Gov. 
Gage, 288. ; 

Saville, Sir George, prefents 
the petition of the Britith 

. fettlers in Canada, 270. 

Schuyler, Philip, Major Ge- 
neral in the American Ar- 

, By, 356. 

Seamen degradéd by the new 
duty enjoined them, 32. 
Shelborne’s; Lord; Letter to 
the Governor of Maffachus 
fets Colonyin America, difs 
pleafes that Affembly, 82. 

Smuggling, laws to prevent, 
in England, extended to 
America, 32. their evil con- 
fequences, 32. ; 

Spanihh reftrictions on the A: 
merican trade, occafoned 
the war of 1739, 38. 

Specie, exportation of, but 4 
flight check to the Commer- 
cial fchemes of the Ameri- 
cans, 

Spencer, Jofeph, a Brigadier= 
General in the American 
fervice, 356. 

Spenlowey Major, killed at 
the battle of Bunker’s Hill; 


303. d 
Stamp A& firft propofed and 
for what ufe; 37.—Pafied 
in oppofition to every en- 
deavour, 41.—Its treatment 
at Bofton, 41.—-The diftri- 
butors obliged to relinquiftt 
their employment, 42. Oc- 
cafions the firft Gerieral 
Congrefs, 46.—Petition ta 
the Britith Parliamente for 
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wOe), 47.--Debates.on- the 
Mabject, 48, 61.—Repealed, 
€2.—Rainous in ite effed, 
68. 
Sullivan, Nathaniel, made a 
Brigadier Generl in the A- 
merican fervice, 356. 


T. 

Taxation the fole province. of 
Parliament, 161. 

‘Taxes on America by the Bri- 
tith Parliament declared il- 
legal by the Colonitts, 39. 
Supported in their preten- 
fions ‘by numbers in Parlia- 
ment, 40.—-Américans af- 
fert their trade, as regulated 
by Great Britain, to be 
equivalent to taxation, 49. 
—Reafons for and againtt 
taxing America, 49.--§ tamp 
Tax in America paffed, 41. 
Repealed, 62.—--Paper, 

‘ea, Painter’s Colours, and 
Glafs, taxed, 80.—Repeal- 
ed all but that on Tea, 
lor, 

‘Tea, duty upon, violently op. 
pofed in America, 101.— 
Jts_landing. oppafed, 106. 
Deftroyed on board the 
thips, 197.. 

‘Thomas,.Colonel, an Ame- 
rican officer, 291.—eMade 
Brigadier General, 356. 

Thomfoa, Mr. Charles, Se. 
cretary to Congrefs, 321, 
iconderoga taken by the 
Americans, 297. 

Tobacca, importation of, in. 

* to Great Britain, prohibited 
by the Americans, till the 
Stamp A@ thould be re. 
pealed, 48, 

Tories, their principles, 269. 

Trade, Exclufive, of America. 
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quired, 24.—Reftrained te 
England, 25.—-Extent of, 
by the indulgence of Eng- 
land. 26.—Its good effets, 
27,—Reafons for its reftric. 
tion, 28.—Credit required 
by the Colonies, 29.—The 
reftriftions beneficial, jO.—— 
Trade injured in. America 
by endeavouring to fupprefs 
fmuggling, 320=T rade with 
the Americans put a flop to 
by pafling. the Stemp A@, 
44.—Sufpended with New. 
England, by the Britith Par. 
liamene 218, 237, 256, 268, 
wrlts produ& “at diferene 
periods, 258. 
roops, number of, fap. 
ported by the Americans fa 
the proceeding War, 72.— 
Britih Troops arrive at 
Bofton, 91.—Infulted by 
the inhabitants, and fire on 
them, 109.—Number in- 
tended to be fent again 
America, 252.—Reinforce- 
ment of, arrive at Bofton, 
under Generals Howe, Bur. 
goyne, and Clinton, 297. 


Vv. & 

Virginia the firit Colony that 
openly denied a complianee 
with the requifitions of G. 
Britain, 43, 77-——Charatter 
of its Inhabitants, 77-~Af~ 
fociate againft the raifing of 
Taxes by compdlfion upon 


the Colonies, 135.—Fore. “ 


mot in condemning the 
pretenfions of Great Britain, 
400.—Quarrel with their 
Governor, 401.—Con fag. 
“ons in that Colony, 404:-- 
The Conciliatory ‘Bill ‘pro- 


En aes ae at, aa oa ae 
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a, 406, the Governor takes 
_refuge on board a Man of 
War, to avoid infult, 407. 
—They refer the Con- 
_ciliatory Bill to Congrefs, 
431.—The Governor’s au- 
thority expires, 412.—Plan 
formed to invade it at the 


back fettlements, 418. 


os WwW. : 
‘Warlike preparations in Ame- 
rica, 282, 293. 
War with America debated on 
in Parliament, from 191 to 
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235. é 

Wark, Colonel, an American 

Officer, 291.—Made Major 
General, 256. 

" Warren, Doetor, killed at 
Bunker’s Hill, 304.—His 
death commemorated, 359. 

Washington, General, ap- 


7 EBs, 


spointed by Congrefs, Cap- 

. tain General and Comman- 

der in Chief of the Ameri- 
can Forces, 354.—His cha- 

+ racer, agg His letter to 

- General Gage, 433- 

Weft India Merchants petition 
againft the American War, 
216.—Importance of the 

2-' Welt Indies to Great Bri- 
tain, 257.—Their diftrefs 

-on the Non-importation A& 
of the Americans taking 
place, 296. 

Williams, Major, killed at 
the battle of Bunker’s Hill, 
303- ie a 

Woman’s Regiment in the 
Service of America, 358. 

Woofter, David, made Briga- 

* dier General in the Ameri- 
gan Army, 356+ -. 


pas A. ; 
CLAND, Major, a Bri- 
tith officer at Saratoga, 
his refolute behaviour, 409. 
. As concerning America, the 
repeal of, neceflary to reftore 
peace there, 85. : 

Adams, Mr. a Member of Con- 
grefs, qne of the Committee 
appointed to confer wish 
Lord Howe, 236. 

Agnew, Gen, affifts Governor 
Tryon in deftroying the 
American magazines at Dan- 

‘bury, 347.—-Aflits General 
Grey in repelling the Ame- 
ricans at Germantown, where 


"Weis killed, 374. 


1 
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Americans, condué of the fur- 
prize of the Englith, 2.— 
Their caufe efpoufed by the 
City of London, 9, 11.— 
Not to be treated -with in- 
fult, 14, 15.-——Why fupport- 
ed. by fiecignt ftates, ype 

. Why their petition ought to 
be rejected, 19. The Whig 
and Tory parties revived, 
a4.—Majority of the fub-. 
jets of Great Britain favour- 
able to the Americans, 31- 
—The fubjugating them vi- 
fibly impraéticable, 36.— 
Proceedings agaiaft them un- 
popular, 37.—Similar in its 
fituation to Holland in far- 

Sah mer 


IoN »p 
ner times, 39.— Their canfe 
efpoufed by the Dutch and 
French, 40.——Tiie Royal 
Speech complains of their re- 
fiftance to authority, 47.— 
Their open and undifguifed 
condud, 50.—Their requeft 
to have their unpopular Go. 
vernors removed diftegard- 
ed, 52,—The receptacle of 
foreign emigrants, 54,— 
Their local advantages over 
the troops of G, Britain, 56. 
—Subjugation of America 
would anfwer the revenge, 
but not the intereft of Great 

ritain, 61.——~''he confe- 
quences of the reduétion of 
America, 62.—Irs fappor- 
ters, 64,.——T heir loyalty 
doubtful, 67.—T heir deter- 
mination to thake off obedi- 
ence to G. Britain, 68.— 
The endeavours of their 
friends in Parliament fruftra- 
ted, 73-—~Americans exaf- 
perated at foreen troops be- 
ing fent againtt them, 76.— 
Hottilitics againit America 
difapproved of by the peo. 
ple of England, 78.—By 
Gen. Conway, 79-—T heir 
extraordinary efforts to make 
a faccefsful refiftance, Sree 
Reafons to expe their hu- 
miliation, 83.~Their caufe 
efpoufed by the Duke of 
Grafton, 85.——Their dit 
tance from Europe an effen- 
tial impediment to their ene. 
tnies, 87,—Coercive mea- 
fures again them cenfured 
in the Houfe of Peers, go,— 
Their determination to reiiit 
Great Britain, andform coa- 
neQions with foreign G1 
94e4The Waragainit A 
Tica nor for €onguelt, bu- 
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enforce obedience, 99.—A.. 
Mericans fufpend all occupa- 
tions for the profecution of 
War; 99.—Lofe all fear of 
the Britith military, 102,—— 
Piace an implicit confidence 


in Congrefs, 105.—Favour. 
able charaéter Siven of them 
by Mr. Penn, 106:—Their 
intercourfe with Great Bri. 
tain puta total ftop to, and 
their property in harbour or 
at fea declared lawfal prizes 
117.—Made defperate by the 
meafures adopted by G. Bri. 
tain, 118.—The choice laid 
before them of either obedi- 
ence or thaftifement, 11Qs— 
Their independency alarm. 
ing to other States, T20,—. 
Precedent fet by Nova Scotia 
in raifing a revenue, 129, 
— Two geatlemen depu- 
ted from France to Ame- 


" rica, 145.—~—-Great Britain 


Places no confidence in the 
profeffions of the Americans, 
147.—Their defigns againit 
Bofton fruftrated, 
Barn the King’s fpeech at 
their Camp before Botton, 
1$2.—T hrow off all refpeéct 
for England, and affumé 
thirteen Rtripes for their co. 
Tours, 153.—Take an ord. 
nance vefiel, which enables 
them to refume their milita- 
Ty operations, 153.—Britih 
troops abandon Botton, 156. 
Valuable dooty found there, 
158.— Americans defeated 
in Canada, 163.— Defeat 
the Loyaliits in N, Carolina, 
170.—Defea- the attempe 
on Charletlown, 176.— T heir 
refolute be vaviour accounted 
for, 178.— ‘Their Mpirited 
geecpaecs! es in acon ADAPL 


152. 
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themfelves Free and Inde- 
pendent States, and abjure 
their allegiance to Great 
Britain, 217.—T his meafure 
approved in all the ftates of 
Europe, 223.—Harafs the 
Britith trade by their numer- 
ous captures, 224.—The 
troops under Gen, Putnam 
defeated at Brookland, Long 
Mand, 231.—Three Ameri- 
can Generals taken prifon- 
ers, 234.— Americans de- 
feated at White Plains, 245. 
—Redudtion of the Jerfeys 
and Rhode Ifland, 249.— 
Difpirited at their ill fuccefs, 
251.—American army dif- 
bands on the expiration of 
the terin of enliftment, 260. 
General Lee taken prifoner 
by furprize, 261.—Highly 
offended at the refufal to ex- 
change Gen. Lee, 262.— 
Proportion of men furnithed 
by each of the Colonies for 
their army, 264.—Heflians 
furprized at Trenton, 273, 
274.—~ Americans unfuccefs- 
fulin their attempt on the 
Britifh troops at Maiden- 
head, 278.—Extricared from 
their diftrefs, 281.—Affume 
the title of United States of 
America, 288.—Their refo- 
lute conduét, 296.—Haraf- 
fed by the Indians employed 
by Great Britain, 299.— 
Defeat the Cherokee nation, 
and conclude a treaty with 
the Creek Indians, 299.— 
Their privateers difpoie of 
their prizes in the ports of 
France, 304.—'Pheir maga- 
vines deftroyed at Peek’s 
Kill, 346.—Again at, Dan- 
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348.—Form an_ expedition 
againft Sagg Warbour, in 
Long Ifland, and deftroy the 
Britifh flores there, 350.— 
Defeated by Lord Cornwal- 
lis, 358.—Defeated on the 
Brandywine, 366,— Relin- 
quith Philadelphia tothe Bri- 
tith troops, 370.——-An Ame- 
rican frigate taken, 371.— 
Americans abandontheir bat- 
teries at Billing’s Point, 372. 
—Defeated at Germantown, 
374-——T heir defence of Mud 
Ifland and Red Bank, on the 
Delaware, 376, —Obliged 
to abandon them, and de- 
ftroy their thipping and float- 
ing batteries there, 378.—~ 
Totally defeated on the Lakes 
by Gen. Burgoyne, 387.— 
Their army incenfed by the 
cruelty of the Indians, 384. 
Their inflexible refolution, * 
392.—-Defeat the Britifh 
troops at Bennington, 397- 
—Oblige them to retreat 
from Fort Stanwix, 400.— 
Attack Gen. Burgoyne at 
Saratoga; repulfed, 403, 
404.—Reinforce their army 
at Saratoga, 406.—Hem in 
the Britith army, and attack 
Ticonderoga, 408.—Attack 
fuccefsfully the Britifh camp 
at Saratoga, 409, 410.— 
Treat the Britih fick at Sara~ 
toga with great humanity, 
411.—-Convention at Sara- 
toga, between the Americans 
and the Britifh army, 415.— 
Confequences of this event, 
420, 421.—Several foreign- 
ers of diftin@tion engage in 
their caufe, 423.— Suffer 


greatly by the navy and pri- 
ae fkesar. Byratain cs 


pager ee 
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Arjftocracy defined, 27. 

Army of the Americans how 
raifed, 264. 

Arnold’s blockade at Quebec 
unfuccefsful, 160.—Burns a 
great part of the fuburbs, 
and defeats fome Canadian 
troops, 164.—His troops at- 
tacked with the fmall-pox, 
162.—Retire from Quebec, 
and are defeated by General 
Carlton, 163.—Commands 
on Lake Champlain, where 
he is defeated, and all his 
veflels deftroyed, 256.—His 
valour on this occafion, 257. 
—His intrepid behaviour at 
Ridgefield, 349.—A price 
fet on him by Gen. Prefcot, 
360.—Commands at Sarato- 

a, 393.—Attacks General 
urgoyne, 403.—Defeated, 
404.--Succefsful, but wound- 
ed in the fecond engagement 
there, 410. 

Articles of Confederacy by the 
Colonies in America, 287. 
—Thofe of the Convention 
at Saratoga, 414. 

Artillery taken at Saratoga, 
417. 

Atken, James. 
Painter. 

Augufta man of war burnt in 
the Delaware river, 376. 


See Fobn the 
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Back-fettlements haraffed by 
the Indians, 293. 

Barton, Col. in the American 
fervice, feizes Gen. Prefeot 
by furprize on Rhode Ifland, 
360.—Thanked for that fer- 
vice by Congrefs, who pre- 
fenthim with a fword, 360. 

Bennington, magazine of the 
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feized by Col. Baum, who 
is defeated, 397. 

Bill of Rights the palladium of 
Englifh liberty, go. 

Balcarras, Lord, an officer in 
the Britifh army at Sarato- 
ga, defends his poft with 
great fpirit, 410. 

Baum, Col. a German, com- 
mands the party fent to feize 
a magazine of the Ameri- 
cans at Bennington, where 
he is defeated, wounded, 
and taken, 397. 

Bird, Col. heads the expedi- 
tion to Peek’s Kill, where 
the American magazines 
were deftroyed, 346.—Kill. 
ed at the battle of German- 
town, 375. 

Botton, Britifh troops at an. 
enormous expence to Eng- 
land, 42.—Difappointed of 
moft of the fupplies fent 
from England, 150.—Bom. 
barded by Gen. Wafhing- 
ton, 154.—Abandoned by 
the Britith troops, 156,— 
Fortified by the Americans, 
159. 

Breyman, a German Colonel, 
commands a party fent to 
afift Col. Baum, prevented 
by bad roads, 397.—With 
Gen. Burgoyne at Sarato- 
ga, 402.—Killed, 410. 

Briftol man of war, terrible 
flaughter in ner off Charles- 
town, 175. 

Briftol merchants petition a- 
gain the American War, 
35-——Set fire to by John the 

inter, 311. 

Britih troops, their patience 
in enduring hardhhips, 150. 
—Their unfavourable fitua- 
tiomat Dotton, isz.—Repn- 
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perior to the Heffians, 277. 
Their courage at Sarato- 
gs, 413. " 

Brunfwick troops taken into 
the fervice of Great Britain, 
4u.—Arrivein Canada, 164. 
—Arrive at New York, 356. 

Burgoyne, Gen, commands in 
Canada, 164.—His expedi- 
tion on the Lakes, 482.— 
His humane inftruétions to 
the Indians, 383.—Totally 
defeats the Americans on the 
Lakes, 387.—His fuccefs- 
ful march, 390.—The dif- 
ficulties his army labour un- 
der, 392, 394-—eHis plan 
of conduét, 396.—Dittrefled 
for neceflarics, 396,—Ar-, 
rives at Saratoga, 402.-—— 
Defeats the American army 
unuee Ger. Arnold, 404.— 
Deilerted by the Indians, &c. 
405.—Disappointed of the 
affitance be expecied, 406. 
—His unfortunate fituation, 
407.—-Convention of Sara- 
toga between him and Gen. 
Gates, 414. 

Burke, Mr. mover cf the Con- 
ciliatory Bill with America, 
112.-—His eloquence and 
firmnefs on a debate for fup- 


plies, 443. 


Cc, 

Campbell, Lord William, Gov. 
of South Carolina, his bra- 
very at the attack of Charles- 
town, 178. 

Canadians eafily difpirited, 
and Jittle dependence to be 
placed on them, 160. 

Captures numerous by the A- 
merican privateers, &c. 224. 

Camp equipage deficient to the 
Britih troops in America, 
“351A favourable eircum- 
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fiance for the Americans, 
352, 356. ‘ 

Candidates at elections obli- 
ged to profefs Whigifm, 30. 

Carolina, N. put ina flate of 
defence, 173, 

Cannon of iron and brafs caft 
in America, 105. 
arlton, Gen. in Quebec, ha- 
*rafled by Col. Arnold, 160. 
—Receives fuccours from 
England, and raifes the fiege, 
163.—Attacks the Ameri- 
cans on Lake Champlain, 
and totally deftroys their 
veflels there, 256,—Reduces 
Crown Point, and returns to 
Canada, 257. 

Caftle William, at Bofton, de- 
ftroyed by the Britify troops 
when they abandened the 
town, 159. 

Cafwell, American Col. 170, 

Chatham, Earl of, his fuccefs- 
fal adminiftration, 9z.—His 
endeavours to reconcile G. 
Britain and the Colonies in- 
effelual, 338, 435.—-Cen- 
fures Parliament for being 
governed by Minilters, 436. 

Chamblée abandoned by the 
Americans, 166, : 

Champlain, Lake, extraordi. 
nary difpatch ufed there in 
conftructing a fleet, 253.— 
Force there, 254.--Camp 
formed near it by General 
Burgoyne, 383. 

Caccarhaness euecpetied in 
the American Colonies, 89, 

Chevaux de frize funk in 
the Delaware, 371.—Re- 
moved by Capt. Hammond, 


ce town Bar, difficulty in 
palling, 173.—-Towg put in 
a ftate of defence, 173.—At- 
tacked by a Britith fquad. 
TOD, 
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ron, and bravely defended, 
174, 175, 176, 177, 178. 

Clinton, "Ben tants a 
part of the army at Flat 
Buth, Long Ifland, when the 
Americans were defeated, 
231.--Reduces Rhode Ifand, 
250.—~Makes a fuccefsful 
expedition up the North Ri- 
ver, 418. yi t 

Colours, thirteen ftripes, affu- 
med by the United States of 
America, 153. 

Clinton Fort taken by the Bri- 
tith forces, 416. 

Comments on. the American 
petition, 12, 13, 14, 15. 
Commiffioners appointed to act 
in America, and invefted 
with great authority, 117, 

330. 

Common Senfe, a work of me- 
rit, an American publica- 
tion, 183. 

Confitution Fort taken and 
Boom deftroyed by Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton, 419. 

Complaints againft the Mili- 
tary, 3. 

Conciliatory meafures with 
America attempted, 97, 107, 
115, 116..-By Mr. artley, 
127.-—~-By the Duke of Graf- 
ton, 147. 

Continental Village burnt by 
Governor Tryon, 419. 


Congrefs, petition of, 11, 12, - 


—Its authorjty denied, 97. 
Congrefs, petition of, noticed 
. by Parliament, and Mr. 
Penn examined, 104.—Who 
denies their aiming at inde- 
pendence, 105.—And afferts 
the Members were men of 
character and abilities, and 
had the confidence of their 
Coniticuents, ioc. Re. 
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noxiousaéts, 108.—Difpatch 
Commodore Hopkins to the 
Bahama Iflands,. where he 
feizes the Military Stores, 
1726 Publickly fupprefs 
the authority of Great Bri- 
tain over the Colonies, and 
declare their Independency, 
180.—Publith Lord Howe’s 
Declaration with their Re- 
marks, 228,—Not intimi- 
dated by the arrival of the 
Britith forces, 230.—Depute 
a Committee to treat with 
Lord Howe, 236.—Rejeét 
his offers, and aflert their 
Indepemdence, 237.—Their 
army difbands, 259.—Raife 
a freth army, 264.——Encou- 
rage their Soldiers by grants 
of Lands under regulations, 
265.—Provide for expences 
by a Loan of five million of 
Dollars, 266.—A ppeal to the 
Public for fupport, 267.— 
Retire to Baltimore in Ma- 
ryland, 270.—Confirm their 
Independency by articles of 
Confederation, 287, Of 
what perfons Congrefs was 
compofed, 317.—Congrefs 
required to refcind Indepen- 
dency before Great Britain 
could treat with them, 330, 
—Their enlitting men to 
ferve during the whole war, 
not approved of by the peo- 
ple, 352. Difreffed in 
recruiting their army, 353. 
Reward Colonel Barton 
for taking General Prefcot, 
360.—Hre& Monuments tg 
perpetuate their gratitude to 
_ General Warren, 361. 
Conventions, though formally 
illegal, not to be flighted, 
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Conway, . General, oppofes 
hofitiries, with America, 79. 
Confi;nuonal depencence the 
only demand Grea: Britain 
had on America, 102. 
Contraors, emoluments of, 
‘ enormous in the American 
War, 334+ Contractors 
- cenfured, 335. : 
Courage of the Britifh Troops 
invincible, 71.———-Remark- 
able inftances of, 97. 
Courtland Manor, Mills and 
Magazines formed at, by 
the Americans, 345.--De- 
ftroyed by Col. Bird, 346. 
Cornwallis, Lord, commands 
apart of the Britihh army, 
at the defeat of the Ameri- 
cans at Long Ifland, 131. 
Cornwallis, Lord, affited at 
+ the redudtion of Forts Wath- 
ington and Lee, 249.—Haf- 
tens to the Jerfeys, on the 
forrender of the Heffian 
_ troops to General Wafhing- 
ton, 277.—Forms a Camp 
at Brunfwick, 351.——De- 
feats Colonel Starling, 358. 
. ~Affifts at the defeat of the 
Americans on the banks of 
the Brandywine. 367. 
Crown, acceffion of power to 
the, by the increafe of the 
Troops in Great Britain, 63. 








- Cannot tax without con- - 
fent of Parliament, 114.---., 


suport toappoint Com- 

miffioners for America, t17. 
empowered to fecure with- 
out bail, -perfons fafpedied 
of High Treafon, 333. 

Crown Point repofieffed by the 

~ Britihh Troops, 257.—An 
Hofpital fettled there by 
General Burgoyne, 384. 

Corficans brave but unfortu- 
nate, 208. 


D 


Creek Indians the firft whe 
began the infurredtion againit 
the Americans, 298. 
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Danbury Town and Maga, 
zines deftroyed by Governor 
Tryon, 347. 

Debateson the American mea- 
fures, 48, 80, 86.—On the 
employing of foreign troops, 

3,.132-—-On the Congrefs 

etition prefented by Mr, 
Penn108.—On Conciliatory 
meafures with America, 116, 
~On the Prohibitory Bill, 
120,—On the Supplies for 
carrying on the War, 140. 
-+On the Addrefs to the 
King for his Speech on the 
American affairs, 313.—On 
treating with the’ Americans 
after they had declared their 

* Independency, 330.———On 
the Bill for empowering the 
Crown to detain in cuftody, 
without bail, perfons fuf- 
pectedofHigh Treafon, 333. 
--On Contraéts and Con- 
traQors, 334.—On continu- 
ing the American War, 433- 
~—On the fufpenfion of the 
Habeas Corpus act, 442. 

Delaware, places onthe, oc- 
cupied by.the Britith Troops 
366. 

Delaware River ; the navigati- 
on of it obftru&ed by the 
Americans, 371.—Impedi- 
ments removed by Captain 
Hammond, 373, : : 

Deiertions of the Indians, Ca- 
nadians and Colonifts at Sa- 
ratoga, 405. 

Diffipation, fpirit of, in Great 
Buitain, 327.. * 
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Difftetfes of the Britith Mili- 

“tary at Bolton, 150. 

Dollars, a Loan of five million, 

ropofed by Congrefs, 265. 
base, Colonel, ra Hefien 
officer, killed in attacking 
Redbank, 376, 

Dorchefter Neck near Bofton, 
fortified by the’ Americans, 
and the attack of it by the 
Britih Troops, 1555 

Dablin, city of, votes thanks 
to Lord Effingham, for re- 
fufing to ferve againf the 
Americans, to. 

Dutch Guards, King William 
Il. obliged to difmifs them, 


93°: 

Dunmore, Lord, unfuceefsful 
in Virginia, 171. Quits 
the ¢oatt, 172. 


E. 

Effingham, Earl of, condemns 

_ the American War, and re- 
figns his Commiffion, 10, 
——Applauded and thanked 
by the city of London as 
well as Dublin, 10. 

Eleétions of Members of Par- 
liament, frequent; injurious, 

Ses. 93 

Bacontabenienceita to Sol- 
diers inthe American Ser- 
vice, 264. 

England always injured by the 
Tories, 25. . 

Englith, their difpofition, 6, 
8.—Their affection for the 
Americans, 7.--Remarkably 
fufceptable of mortification 
arifing from public difgraces, 
6 


Er Bae, Sir William, affifted 

overnor Tryon in defiroy- 

ing the American ftores. at 
Danhury, 347. 

Efopus deftroyed by General 
Vaughan, 420. 


EX 


Europe, Great Britain thivale. ‘ 
ed in a quarrel with, by # 


by ty 


tacking America, 65. 


RF. 

Fayette, a French Marquis, 
embarks in the caufe of A- 
merica, 422. 

Floating Batteries in the De- 
laware, 378. : 
Foreign conne@ions began to 
be forfed by the Amerie 

cans, 94. é : 

Foreign troops, difficulties to 
Procure them, 36..—The 
meafure greatly difliked, 53s 

4.—Occafions violent de- 

ates in Parliament, from go- 
to 94.—Number of Foreign 
Troops, 130.—Reafons for 
employing them, 131. 

Formidable States, the objet 
of soe againft them, - 

» 63. 

Fox, Mr. his Parliamentary 
abilities and condué in op- 
polition to Miniftry, 445. 

Francis, Colonel, an Ameri- 
can officer killed at Skenef- 
borough, 387. . 

France defeats the meafures of 
Great Britain in Holland. 
4Q.—-Efpoufes the caufe of 
the Americans, 40.—Com. 
miffions two gentlemen to 
confer with General Wath- 
ington, 145.—Secretly abet 
the Americans, 269,.—Per- 
mit the Americans to difpofe 
of their Englith prizes in 
their ports, 304.—Fit out. 
Privateers with American 
commiffions to make depre, 
dations on the Britith thip- 
ping, 305.—Affiftance af- 
forded by the French to the 
Americans, 422. 423, 426. 
—Temporizing condué oF 

France. 
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France with Great Britain, 
527, 428. 

Franklin, DoStor, 2 member 
of Congrefs, attends the 
conference with Lord Howe, 

., 437 

‘Frazer, General, commands 
the Britifh troops at ‘T‘hree 
Rivers, 164.—Defeats a ho- 
dy of Americans 165.—Has 
a command in the expediti- 
on no the Lakes, 387.—His 
faccefs, 387.—With Gene- 
tal Burgoyne at Saratoga, 

~ 402z.—His good conduct, 
404.—-Slain, 409. 

Freedom of cenfure in Parlia- 
mentary meafures counte- 
nanced, 32.—The Bulwark 

of the Kingdom, go. 


Gates, General, commands 
the Americans at Stillwater, 
near Saratoga, 402.—De- 
feated at Saratoga by Gen. 
Burgoyne, 404.—Incteafed 
his Army. 406.—Conven- 
tion between him and Gen. 
Burgoyne, 416.—Expoftula- 
tion with Gen. Vaughan 
for deftroying Efopus, 420. 

Georgia, oppofes the fupply- 
ing of Rice te the troops, 

: at Bofton, 151. 

Graboufky, a Polith Noble- 
man, killed in the North 
River expedition, 419. 

Grant, Major -killed in the 
. Britith fervice, in the North 
River Expedition, 419. 

- Grafton, Duke of, declines the 
fupport of Miniftry in the 
American mesfares, 84.— 
Propofes a fufpenfion of hof- 
tilities, 144. 148. 

Grant, Gen. commands the left 
wing of the Britifh army at 
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the defeat of the Americana 
at Brookland, Long Hland, 
231. : 
Grey, Gen. defeats the Ame. 
ricans under Gen, Wayne, 
near Philadelphia, 369.—At 
German Town, 374. 
Grecian republic rendered for- 
midable by unanimity, 13. 
Great Britain aftonifhed at the 
fuccefs of the American Co- 
Tonics, 1.—Rejeéts the peti- 
tion of Congrefs, 12.—Red= 
fons for admitting and re- 
* jeGting it, from 12 to 24.— 
Coercive meafures ‘enforced 
againft the Americans by the 
public addrefles, 23.—The 
Tories enemies to Great 
Britain, 25.—The greateft 
number of its inhabitants 
favourers of the Americans, 
3t.--The commonalty averfe 
to the American war, 37-— 
Great Britain sefufed the 
aflittance of Holland, 39.— 
Its intereft in Holland over- 
turned by the French, 40,.— 
Its fovereignty of the feas 
excites the-envy of foreign 
ftates, 40, 41.—Heavy ex-. 
pence of the amerigan war, 
42.—The deftructive confe= 
quences of the American war 
to Great Britain, 56.—The 
difadvantage ics troops la- 
boured under in America, - 
37 Succefs againit the 
Americans would be no real 
advantage, §9. A third 
part of its trade loft by the 
American conteft, 61.—— 
Warned of the confequences 
of the American war, 64.—~ 
The neceffity of enforcing its 
meafures againft the Ameri- 
cans infifted on, 69.—The 
fuccefs of its arms in the late 
Waly 
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war, 70.-—Its reputation and 
iptereft in a dangerous fitua- 
tion, 72.+-Refpedtive fenti- 
ments of Great Britain and 
of America, 73, 74, 75, 76. 
—Averfe to hoftilities with 
America, 79.—The period 
when its naval ftrength was 
inferior to Spain, 87. 
Should take warning from 
the calamities that attended 
Spain in her endeavours to 
reduce the Seven United 
Provinces, 87. Reafons 
“why Great Britain fhould 
not go to war with America, 
88..——Difficulty in raifing 
troops in .Great Britain to 
ferve againft America, 98.-- 
Great Britain advifed to 
adopt decifive meafures, 99. 








Hamilton, Gen. has a com- 
mand in the expedition on 
the Lakes, 383.——.Good 

_condué& at Saratoga, 404. 

Halifax in Nova Scotia, Bri- 
tihh troops, on leaving Bof- 
ton, fail to, . 

Hammond, Capt. of the Roe- 
buck man pf war, opens a 
paffage fo.{ the fhipping in 
the Delaway, 37. 

Hancock, Mrf Prefident of the 
American fongrefs, 315,— 
His charaéter, 316. 

Aabess Cpfpas A@, the fuf- 
pertiwit of, debated on, 443. 

Harcourt, Col. takes General 
Lee prifoner by furprife in 
New Jerfey, 261¢ 

Hartley’s, Mr. plan of accom- 
modation with the Ameri- 
cans, 226, 

Heifter, a German General, 
afifted in defeating the 
Americans on Long Ifland, 
231. 
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Hell-gate, adan Sabie pallage 
near New York, 243. 

Helfian troops hired by Great 
Britain, 41.—Their exorbi- 
tant expence to-Gr. Britain, 
134.—Affified at the defeat 
of the Americans on Long 
Ifland, 231.—Difliked by 


the Americans, 268.—Their — 


improper behaviour, 269.— 
Their inattentivenefs “and 
felf-feeurity, 271.~—A body 
of them attacked by General 
Wafhington, and obliged to 
furrender to him, 274.— 
Leffened in the ettimation of 
the Britith foldiery, 276, 
and in the eftimation of the 
Americans, 279. 

Hill, Col. engages a fuperior 
body of Americans, and ob~ 
liges them toretire with great 
lob. 88. 

Holland refufes troops to affift 
againft the Americans, 39. 
~—Reafons for that refufal, 
39.~—-— They efpoufe the 
caufe of the Americans, 40. 

Hotham, Commodore, accom- 
panies the expedition up the 
North River, under Sir H, 
Clinton, 418. 

Hofpital of the Britith army at 
Saratoga, treated with hu- 
manity by the Americans, 
4tre % 

Hottilides with America difs 
approved of by the mercans 
tile part of Great Britain, 
7> 35-—By the peopie in ge- 
ah 79.—A ceffation oe 
propofed by Mr. Hartley, 
127, 

Howe, Lord, the Admiral, and 
his brother the General, 
Conimand the Britih fea 
and land forces in America, 
226.~—General Howe lands 

on 


ton 


on Staten Ifland with his 
troops, 297.--Lord Howe 
arrives; and publifhes the 
extenfivé powers he is in- 


vefted with, 228.—General - 


Howe defeats the Atnericans 
‘on Long Ifland, 230.—Lord 
Howe fends Gen. Sullivan 
with a letter to the Congrefs, 
235.~-—~Holds a conference 
with their deputies, 236.— 
Publifhes offers of ‘reconcili- 
ation to, the Americans at 
large, 239.———Endeavours 
to draw General Wathing- 
ton to an engagement, 357 
~Removes to Amboy, 358. 
Followed by Gen. Wath- 
ington, 363.——Lands at 
the head of Elk river, 364. 
~~ Defeats the Americans on 
the banks of the Brandywine 
river, 366.—Takes poffef- 
fion of Philadelphia, 370.— 
Lord Howe enters the Dela- 
ware river, 372.-—General 
Sir William Howe marches 
out of Philadelphia to meet 
Gen, Wathington, and pro- 
voke him to battle, 379. 


I. 

Jerfey, Welt, poffeffed by the 
Britith troops, 249, 266. 
Indepeadency of the Thirteen 
United Colonies declared, 
and reafons ailigned for it, 

180, 

Indians engaged by Great Bri- 
tain fo attack the Colonies, 
297.—Defeated, and accept 
terms of pacification, 299.— 
Encouraged to afift General 
Burgoyne, 383. —— Their 
cruelties injure the caufe of 
Great Britain, 393.—Their 
ill behaviour at Fort Sran- 

_ wix, 400.--Defert the Bri- 
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tith army at Saratoga, 405. 
—Improper to be employed 
by Great Britain, from 
their fanguinary difpofitions, 

439. 

Infurre€tion intended at New 
York and Albany difcovered 
and prevented, 230. Of 
the Indians againft the Ame- 
ricans, 298. 

Intercourfe with America pro- 
hibited by Great Britain, 
117.—Affigned as a caule 
for declaring themfelves in- 
dependent, 180, 

John the Painter fets fre to 
Portfmouth dock-yard, 308. 
—Attempts Plymouth with- 
out fuccefs, 309.—Sets fire 
to warehoufes at Briftol, 310. 
—Deteéted and executed at 
Portfmouth, 311.—His real 
name was James Atken. 

Johnfon, Sir John, commands 
in the expedition on the Mo- 
hawk river, 383.—Defeats 
an efcort with provifions for 
Fort Stanwix, 399. 

Jones, Captain in the Artillery, 
flain at Saratoga, 404. 

Ireland difappre jes of the mi- 
nifterial mea,ures againft 
America, 11.—Its military 
efRtablifhment ;,receives tha 
fanétion of th., Britith Par- 
Rament, 93. 4 


K. 

King’s Bridge, near New York, 
fortified by the Americans, 
241.—Abandoned by them, 
247. 

King, report of an attempt to 
feize his perfon, 45.—The 
refult of the debate on his 
fpeech for reducing, Ameri+ 
ca, 72. ; 

King’s fpecch burnt publicl 
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-by the American, army at 
Bofton, 152. 
KKouyphaufen, Gen. commands 
the Heffians at the reduction 
of Fort Wafhington, 243.— 


Defeats the Americans on . 


the Brandywine, 367. 
L 


Lakes, an expedition againf, 
by the Britith troops, 381. 
Lands granted to encourage 

the foldiery in the American 

_ fervice, 264. 

Land Tax raifed, 110. 

Lee, Fort near New York, 
abandoned by the Ameri- 
cans, 249. 

Lee, American General, at 
CharleRown, 173-——Taken 
prifoner by furprize in New 
Jerfey, 261.—Refufal to ex- 
change him, 262. 

Lexington memorable battle of, 
206. 

Lincoln, Gen, in the Ameri- 
can fervice, wounded in the 
fecond engagement at Sara- 
toga, 410. 

London averfe to the meafures 

againft the Americans, 9.— 

Thanks Lord Effingham for 

refufing fo ferve againft the 

Americas, and refigning 

his comypyiffion, 10.—Peti- 

tions ag ainft the American 

War, 35.—Againt the Bill 

for empowering the Crown 

sa_“nprifon without bail, 


335+ 
Long land, its fituation, 175. 
-Gen. Howe refolves to make 
an attempt upon it, 230. 
Low Countries. See Holland. 
Loyalifts in Bofton remove to 
Halifax, 157.—Their effects 
confifeated, 159. 
Macdonald, Col. appointed 
General of the Regulators 
p2 
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in N. Carolina, 169.—De- 
feated and taken prifoner, 


I7l. 

Macleod, Capt. of the High- 
_ landers, killed in N. Caro- 
lina, 170.0 73, . 
Manifefto publifhed by the A-. 

mericans on declaring them- 
felves independent, 219. 
Martin, Governor of N, Caro- 
lina, retires for shelter on 
board fhip, and endeavours 
to recover that Colony, 168, 
Magaw, American Col. Gov. 
of Fort Wafhington, fusren- 
ders it to the Britith forces, 
248, 249. 
Maryland oppofes independen- 
cy, 209.—Joins the Confe- 
deracy, 217.—Their Pro- 
vincial regiment fuffers fe- 
verely on Long Ifland, 233. 
—Eager in the fupport, of 
the meafures of Gen. Wash 
ington, 276. : 
Matthews, Gen. commands 
the Guards at the reduction 
of Fort Washington, 248, 
Mawhood, Col. attacked ‘by 
Gen. Wafhington without 
efie@ at Maidenhead, 277. 
Meigs, American Colonel, his 
faccefs on Long Iland, 350, 
351.Thanked by Congrefs, 
360. : 
Mercer, American General, a 
monument erected to his 
memory by Congrefs, 361. 
Merlin man of war, barnt in 
the Delaware, 376. ‘es 
Military officers refign their 
commiffions, to avoid a&ting 
againft the Americans, 10. 
Mills erefted, and magazines 
formed by the Americans at 
Courtland Manor, 345. - 
Miniftry of England -embaraf- 
fed, 2——Their defence, 3. 
15s 
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85, 19, $9, 320.—Their 
meafares in general difap- 
proved of, 31.—Unfortu- 
nate in their endeavours to 
‘fopply the troops in America 
with provifions, 43.—fevere- 
Vy cenfured in the Parlia- 
mentary debates, 48, 86, 
320.—Repeatedly forewarn- 
ed of the ill tendency of their 
meafares, 51. Conttantly 
attended with misfortune 
and difgrace, 55. Their 
meafures diated” by hece(- 
fity, 68.—On what they 
built their hopes of re- 
ducing America, 83.—Rea- 
fons .for their ditappoint- 
ments in America, 89.— 
Cenfured in the Houle of 
‘Peers for employing foreign 
troops, 90,——For refufing 
to treat with the American 
Congrefs, 97.—~ Supported 
y a great majority on the 
American prohibitory bill, 
126.—Severely cenfured in 
Parliament, 313, B31 4emm 
Their arguments for conti- 
nuing the American War, 
433-—-Arguments for em- 
ploying the Indians in th 
American War, 439. 
Montgomery, Fort ‘taken by 
Sir Henry Clinton, 419. 
Montgomery, American Ge- 
neral, killed, 167. 
Montreal abandoned by the 
Americans after their defeat 
at Three Rivers, 166. 
Moore, American Gen. obliges 
the Royalifts to abandon N. 
Carolina, 169. 
Morris, Captaia, of the Briftol 
man of war, his intrepid be- 
. haviour and death, 175. 
Motlerie, American Col. his 
~'. bylive defence of Fort Salli. 
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van againft the Britith (quad. 
ron, 177. 


Mud Ifland, batteries ereG@ed 
on, 371.—-Abandoned by 
the Americans, 377. 

Mufgrave, Col. his repulfe of 
the Americans at-German- 
town, 374. 


Negroes, infurre@ion of, ia 
Jamaica, 304. 

New England, the fevere fea- 
fon there, 152. 

Newfoundland Fithery, inja- 
red by the reftraining -adt, 
34-—By a ftorm, 35. 

New Rochelle, 243.—Seized 
by the Britith troops before 
the battle of White Plains, 


New: York in a defencetefs 
flate, 159.—Put in a ftate 
of defence, 173, 227.—Fix. 
ed upon for the commences 
ment of military operations, 
226.—Infarre@ion there in 
favour of the Britith govern- 
ment difcovered and preven~ 
ted, 230.—Attacked by the 
Britith forces, 239.—Aban- 
doned to them, 2*0.—Burnt 
by incendiaries “242. 

Nilbet, Gen. comands the 
Britith troops at “Three Ri- 
vers, 164.—~A flift:.in defeat. 
ing a body of Attericans 
165. een 

Nova Scotia prefents a petition 
to Great Britain, 127.—Its 
revenue fettled, 129. 


Obedience, not tefritory, the 
obje&t of the American con- 
teit, 99. 

Objections to the proctring 

: : |” fofeign 
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foreign troops for the Ame- 
tican War, 38. 

Oppofition to minifterial mea- 
furés, compofed of men of 
the firft abilities, 130. 

: P 


Paper currency in America li- 
able to depreciation, 83, 
Paterfon, Adjutant-General of 
the Britith forces, his inter- 
view with Geh. Wathing- 

ton, 228., 

Parliamentary fan@tion requi- 
fite on employing foreign 
treops by G, Britain, 92,93. 

Parties in England revived by 
the American contett, 24. 

Patriotifm the fupport of the 
Colonies in their conteit 
with G. Brirain, 82. 

Parker, Sir Peter, commands 
a {quadron apainit Carolina, 
172—The only officer unhart 
on.board the Briftot man of 
war, 175.~-A‘hifts in redu- 
cing Rhede Ifland, 250. 

Parliamentary proceedings on 
the American ‘petition pre- 
fented by Mr. Penn, ro4.— 
Debates on the profecurion 
of the Amefican "War, 430. 

Peek’s Kill, i the’Province of 
New York, he pafs to the 
‘magazines, 446.—Deftroyed 
by Col. Bivd, 346. 

Penn, Mr. pfents the petition 

~sf£Congrefs, 11.~-Examined 
in Pariiament on the occa- 
fion, 105.—His charaéter, 
&e. tos. 

Pennfylvania greatly increafed 
in population, its militia, 
inftitates minute-men, eftab- 
lifes iron and brafs foun- 
deries, 103.—Oppofes in- 
dependency, 209. 

Perey. Lord. commands 2 koe 
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defeat of the Americans at 
Brookland, on Long Hand, 
23t—Guards New York, 
243.—-A fits at the redu@tion 
of Fort Wafhington, 248, 
Petition of Congrefs, 11.— 
Difregarded, 2. Com- 
ments onit, ftom 12 to 24, 
—Againft the hoftilities in 
Atnerica by the City of Loa. 
don, 35.—Petitiow of the 
Congreis attended to by Par= 
liamenz, 104. ~~ Charged 
with deceit and “prevarica~ 
tion, and rejécred, 109, 110, 
—Wilcfhire petitions againt 
the American War, 112,—— 
From Nova Scotia, 127.— 
Againft empowering | the 
Crown to iiprifon without 
bail, 335. “ 
Philips, Gen. commands’ the 
Artillery in the expedition 
on the Lakes, 382.—With 
Gen. Burgoyne at Saratoga, 
402, 403. 
Philadelphia quitted by Con- 
grefs, 270.—Taken poffef. 
fion of by the Britith: troops} 
270 
Vorttinduik Rope-houfe feefire 
to by John the Painter, jog. 
Powell, General, ‘has -4-esm- 
mand in the expedition on 
the Lakes, 383. 
Precedent of a difpute between 
the Crown and Subjeé about 
taxation fimilar to. that- be~ 
tween Great Britain and “AL 
merica, 115, ga pess 
>Prefeot, Gen. taken -prifoher 
by farprize on Rhode Mand 
by ‘the American Colonel,’ 

" Bérton, 360. MI 

Pride, the caufe of refuling "te 
treat with the Anvertdan 

. Conerefe he the Bricthth ont 
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Prizes, American, difgrace- 
ful to the ‘Navy, 121. 

Provifion® fent to Bofton for 
the. Britifh forces, 42,—Im- 
pediments to their delivery 

wthere, 150.—Scarcity in the 
|, Weit Indies, 159i. 

ProteR againit the Prohibitory 
Bill, 127. 

Provincial troops embodied un- 
der Gov. Tryon, 345. 

Puinam, American Gen. de- 
feated on Long Ifland, at 
Brooklaiid, 231. 


is 163 g8 

Quakers, loyalty of, at Phila- 
delphia, 370.—Sent prifon- 

_ ers by Gen, Wathington to 

" Starton, 371- 

Quebec blockaded by Arnold, 
160. 


Reafons for employing foreign 
troops, 131. 

Ralle, Col. of the Heffian for- 
ces, wounded, and his troops 

_ made prifoners, 274. 

Reciprocal reproaches between 
G, Britain and her Colonies, 


‘he 

Ral Bank Fort, on the Dela- 
ware, 371.—Abandoned by 
the Americans, 377+ 

Reconciliation between Great 
Britain and America ftrong- 
ly urged, 86, 108.—Reject- 
ed, 1175 

Difficulty in recruiting the ar- 
my, urged as a proof of the 
profperity of trade, 98. 

Remittances from America, 

_ tated as an argument of their 
with for a reconciliation, 3. 

Remonftrance and Petition 
from the City of London 
againft the minifterial mea- 
fures in America, 9. 
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Regulators in N. Carolina ex- 
pert foldiers, engaged in the 
fervice of government by 
Gov. Martin, 168. 

Reidefel, a German General, 
employed in Canada, 164. 
—lIn the expedition on the 
Lakes, 383, 387-— With 
Gen. Burgoyne at Saratoga; 
402, 404. 

Renunciation of all friendly 
intercourfe between Eng- 
land and America, 12. 

Revenue of Nova Scotia, how 
propofed to be raifed, 128. 

Rhode Iftand reduced by the 
Britith Forces, 250. 

Richmond, Duke of, propofes 
tocountermand the German 
Auxiliaries, 134. 

Rutledge, Mr. a member of 
Congrefs attends the confe- 
rence, with Lord Howe, 
in Staten Ifland, 236. 

Sagg Harbour in Long Ifland, 
furprifed by the Americans, 
350+ 

Sacer, Mr. committed to the 
"Power, for high treafon, 45. 
—Recovers damages 46. 

Saratoga, General Burgoyne, 
&c. arrives it, 402.—Re- 
pulfes Gener“ Arnold, 404. 
—Unfortunave in a fecond 
engagement, "10. ‘Con- 
vention betweea,.Gen. Bur- 


goyne and Geriw: ral Gator, 


4l4. 

St. John’s Fort deftroyed by 
the Americans when they 
abandoned it, 165. 

St. Leger, Colonel, commands 
the expedition on the Mo- 
hawk River, 383.—His fuc- 
cefs, 393--——Befieges Fort 
Stanwix, 395+ ‘Retreats 
from before Fort Stanwix, 
406. 








Schuyler, 
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Schayler an American General 
‘volledts the American feat- 

‘tered troops at the Lakes, 
390. : 

Scott, Captain, of the Expe- 
riment, his bravery, 176. 
Sea, their Sovereignity of the, 
expofes the Englifh to the 
envy of other nations, 40, 

4l. 

Secretary of State’s condué 
vindicated, 46.—Sued by 
Mr. Sayer for falfe impri- 
fonment, 46. ‘ 

Severe feafonin New England, 
152. 

Sinclair, an American Gen. 
commands at Ticonderoga, 
385.—-Evacuates that fort, 
386. 

Silliman, an American Gene- 


ral, 347. 

Skill of Generals without fuf- 
ficient force, of little fervice 
in war, 100. 

Skenefborough Falls abandon- 
ed by the Americans, and 
its works deftroyed, 387. 

Sill, Major in the Britith fer- 
vice, killed in the North 
River exppflition, 419. 

Slave trade topped, the con- 
fequences OY, 11, 

Shipping of , the Americans in 
the Delav are, deftroyed by 
them, 578. 

“Saldiers,” Provifion made for 
the American, 264. 

Sordid views injnrious to the 
community at large, 122. 
Spain ruined by its wars in 
the Low Countries, 61.— 
Its ftrength at that period 
very great, 87.—-Permits the 
American privateers to dif- 
pofe of their prizes in its 
ports, 304.—Philip H. of 
Spain treatcd with the peo- 
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ple of the Seven United 
Provinces after they had alp- 
jured his authority, 330. 

Speecht, a German General, 
in the Britith fervice, 383. 

Starke, an American General, 
defeats Colonel Baum, at 
Bennington, 398. 

Staten Iftand taken’ poffeffion 
of by General Howe, 327. 

Stanwix Fort befieged by Co- 
lonel St. Leger, 399.—— 
Commanded by Colonel 
Ganfevort, 400." 

Sterling, Colonel, dittinguithes 
himfelf at the reduétion of 
Fort Wahhington, 248, : 

Sterling, an American com- 
mander, defeated by Lord 
Cornwallis, 358. 

Subicriptions ignominious to 
fupport the military profef- 
fion, 44. 

Sullivan’s Ifland, Fort on, 
bombarded, 174.—Intrepid 
condu& of its commander 
and of his people, 177. 

Sullivan, Amer. Gen. retreats 
to Crown Point, 166.—Re- 
ceives the thanks of Con- 
grefs, 167.—Taken prifoner 
on Long Ifland and fent to 
Congrefs with a meflage 
from Lord Howe, 235. 
Defeated on the Brandy-~ 
wine, 368. 

Supplies for the war, enor- 
MOUS, 140, 334, 443. 

Sugar-Hill, a mountain near 
Ticonderoga, 385:-——Forti- 
fied by General Burgoyne, 
386. 


Taxation fafpended not relin- 
quifhed in America, 111.— 
How to be proceeded on, 
114.~-Precedent inEdward 
I. reign, 114. 
: Thompfon, 


a 
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Thompfon, General, in the 
Americanarmy, defeated at 
The. Three Rivers, ar 

Tisaager sroga beficged by Ge- 

; Soin 384.——— 

‘ Keandoned by the Ameri- 

“cans 386. 

“Tories, their maxims and prin- 
ciples contrafted with thofe 
of the Whigs, from zs to 
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33. 
Tide, Britifh, the flate of it, 
7.-~A third of the whole be- 
longing*to Great Britain, 
arifing from America, 61. 
America begins to form 
foreign connettionsin trade, 
aSaben trade harafled 
the captures made by the 
mericans, 224, 304. 

Trenton, a body of Heffians 
furprized and made prifo- 
ners there by Gen. Wath- 
ington, 274. 

Troops from foreign Princes 
hired by Great Britain for 
the American war, 385 41. 
Supported at an enormous 
expence, 43.—Number of 
the American troops when 
independence was decla 
225.—— The proportion 
fupplied byeach Colony for 
the American army, 264. 

Tryon, Governor, made Ge- 
neral of the Provincial 
troops, 345.—Heads the 
expedition to Danbury, and 
deftroys the Magazines and 
town, 347.—Repulfes the 
American troops that ha- 
safled him, 349.—~Burns 
Continental Village, 419. 

_ Tyranny not applicable to the 
ruling men among the A- 
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U. 

Vaughan, General, deftroys 
Efopus, on the North Ris 
ver, 420. 

Veflels built on Lake Cham- 
plain, with uncommon dif- 
patch, 253. ‘ 

Virginians in the American 
army, remarkably zealous 
in feconding the operations. 
= Gen. Wahington, 276, 
368. : 

Union oceafioned by common 
danger, gave rile to the 
Grecian Republics, the Can- 
tons of Swifferland, and the 
Seven Provinces of Hol- 
land, 193. 

United Provinces, fee Holland. 

United States of America 
take thirteen ftripes for 
their tolours, 153-——4 See 
America Their Articles 
of Confederation, 287. 





Wallace, Sir James, employed 
in the North River expe- 
dition, 420. 

War with America about claims 
unneceflary and pundtilious, 


Warner, Colone’, with Gen. 
Starke, defeased the Hef- 
fians under Ci'lonel Baum, 
at Bennington, -ag8, 

Warren, General,xa mon 
ment erected to shie-ties, 
mory at Bolton, by Con- 
grefs, 361. 

Wathington Fort invefted by 
the Britith troops, and ta- 
ken, 249. 

Wathingion, General, holds a 
conference with two French 


i on 


feffion of it, 158.—Refufes 
to receive a letter from Lord 
Howe, becaufe his titles 
were omitted in the fuper- 
{cription, 229.—His con- 
duc towards Adjutant Ge- 
neral Paterfon, approved of 
by Congrefs; 229.—His vi- 
gilance and circumfpe<tion 
at Long Ifland, 335.—Stu- 
dious upon all occafions, to 
avoid pitched battles, 246. 
Altercation on Gen. Howe’s 
tefufing to exchange Gen. 
Lee, 262.—-Defears and 
takes -prifoners a body of 
Heffians on the Delaware, 
274.—Attacks the Britith 
forces at Maidenhead with- 
out fuccefs, 277.—Acquires 
reat reputation, 283.— 
aifed to his tation by meric 
alone, 316.—His influence 
over his troops, 352.—Ju- 
dicious choice of a camp, 
~ 354 ‘Defeated on the 
Brandywine, 366. Re- 
treats to Philadelphia, whith 
. he evacuates, 369, 
‘Waterbury, an American Ge- 
neral, taken prifoner on 
Lake Chanplain, 266. 
Wayne, Ge'eral, defeated by 
General Gey near Phila- 
delphia, 319. 
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A. 
BERCROMBY Colonel, 
es himéelf at Phi- 
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Weft Indies diftreffed by. the 
American war, 303.—-Marly 
of their hips taken by the A- 
mericans, 304.— : 

Whiggihh principles, 26, 30. 
—Theconfequencesofthem, 
27.—Defence of them, 30.— 
Wheréin the Whigs differ 
from the Tories, 32. ‘ 

White Plains, near New York, 
whence called fo, 243. 
Battle there, 245. 

Willet, Colonel, the fecond 
in command at Fort Stan- 
wix, his bravery, 400. » 

Wiltthire petitions againft the 
American War, 111. 

Woofter, General, an Ame. 
rican officer of great courage 
and abilities, killed at Ridge: 
field, 349. 

Wathington, General, quits 
Philadelphia on the, ap- 
proach of the Britith troops, 
368.—Seizes feveral inhabi-+ 
tans of Philadelphia, and 
conveys them away for their 
loyalty and refolute beha- 
viour, 370.—Attempts to 
furprize the Britifh troops at 
Germantown, but is repulf- 
ed with great lofs, 374:—~ 

« Avoids battle with great 
precaution, 379. 





THIRD. 


Abingdon, Earl of, diftins 
guithes himfelf in the oppo- 
fition to Miniitry, gr. 
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and difcontenta in the navy, 
238, 239s. 240. 

Accommedation between G. 
Britain and the United 
States defeated by a treaty 
with France, 65. 

Alliance with France cele- 
brated by the Americans 
with creat folemnity, ros. 

American publications againi 
the conciliatory bill prin- 
cipally by Mr. Adams, 
Mr. Drayton, and the 
author of Common Senfe, 
110. 

American Loyalifts difpirited 
by the conciliatory bill of 
the Britith Miniftry, ror. 

American war highly difap- 
ok in England, 18.——~ 

orfolk petition againft it, 
20.—~Lefles and expences 
incurred by it, 41, 46, 57. 

American, privateers received 
in the ports of France, 12. 
—By forming connections 
with France, the Americans 
lofe their friends in Eng- 
Jand, 16.—Their indepen- 
dence acknowledged by 
France, 49, 50, 60, 62, 
63, 64.—Confequences of 
the difufter at Saratoga, 73, 
74.—-The majority of the 
Britith nation favourable 
to America, before the de- 
claration of independency, 
$1.—-The independence of 
America confidered as the 
termination of Britifh gran- 
deur, 89.—Americans ufe 
their utmoft efforts to in- 
duce France to attack the 
dominions of Great Britain, 
94.—Offer to declare war 
againft Portugal, as an ally 
to. Great Britain. oc. 
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as nugatory, 102.—-Requit- 
ed by France in their trea~ 
ty, never to fubmit to the 
authority of Great Britain, 
103.—Their independency 
favoured by all the commer- 
cial powers in Europe, and 
particularly by France and 
Pruffia, 103, 104. 

Americans, inimical difpofiti- 
on of, towards the Britith 
nation, from 366, to 370. 

Army of Great Britain re- 
ervited with difficulty, 11. 
—Troops raifed without the 
concurrence of Parliament, 
21. 


B. 

Baylor’s Light Horfe furprifed 
by the Bri.ith troops, 136. 
Benevolences to the Crown il- 
legal, and a tyrannical ex- 

tortion, 29. 

Byron, Admiral, arrival of 
his {quadron in America, 
121.—Junétion of his fqua- 
dron with that under Ad- 
miral Barrington, 298, 299. 

They jointly engage 
Count D’Eftaing, 302, 303, 
304, 305, 3064 

Bouille, Marqui de, Gover- 
nor Martinico} attacks and 
takes the iflandtef Domini- 
co, 177, 178, 1g, 180. 





Belle Poule, engagement be-~- 


tween and the Arethufa, 
197, 198, 199. 

Burke, Mr. his cenfures on 
Miniftry, for employing the 
Indians, 40.-—Brings into 
Parliament his plan of ceco- 
nomy, and for fecuring the 
independence of Parliament 
from 372 to 375, from 382 
to 286. * 
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ney to be raifed for the ufe 
of the Crown, but by grant 
of Parliament, 27. 

Bolton, Duke of, propofes an 
examination of the ftate of 
the navy, 58. 

Bofton, the French fleet under 
Count D'Eafting retires to, 
126, 

Brandt, a chief among the 
Indians, 136, 

Bravery, remarkable, of the 
Britifh naval officers in the 
engagement between Count 
D’Eftaing and Admirals 
Byron and Barrington, 303, 
304, 305. a 

Briftol opens, fabfcriptions to 
raife troops, 20.—-Cenfured 
as infringements of the pri- 
viliges of Parliament, 

Britith troops at Philadelphia 
and Rhode Ifland make fe- 
veral fuccefsful excurfions, 
98.—Their condu& com- 

plained of by the Americans, 
99.—Their difgutt at the 
Conciliatory bill, 100. 

Burgoyne, General, his mif- 
fortune checks the fervour 
of the Miniftry, 13.—-De- 
tained with the troops of the 
convention, 96,97, 98. 

Butler, Colonel, a chief a- 
mong the Indians, 136, 

_ Cc. 

Campbell, Colonel, comman- 
der in the expedition to 
Georgia, 163. 

Captures made by the Ame- 
ricans, value of, 46. 

Captures made upon them, 


47+ 
Conteft between Admiral Kep- 
pel and Sir Hugh Pallifer, 
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Chartres, Duke of, ferves on 
board the French fleet, zo1. 

Chatham, Earl of, oppofes the 
acknowledgement of the in- 
dependence of America, 88. 
—His death and the nati- 
onal tribute paid to his me- 
mory, gr. 

Clarke, an American Colonel, 
his expedition to the Miffif- 
fipi, 141, 142, 143, 144. 

Clerke Sir Philip Jennings, 
his cenfure of Miniftry for 
raifing troops without the 
fan&ion of Parliament, 21. 

Clinton, Sir Henry, comman- 
der in chief of the .army in 
America, 105.—Evacuates 
Philadelphia, 110.-~His re- 
treat, 111, 112.—-Engages 
and defeats the American 
army, from 113 to 118.—~ 
Arrives at Rhode Ifland af- 
ter the retreat of General 
Sullivan, 128. a 

Collins, Captain, his fuccefs 
againft the American fhip- 
ping in Egg-Harbour. 133. 

Commiffioners appointed to 
treat with the American 
Congrefs, &#. 48.—Arrive 
in America ros. 

Conciliatory Bill with Ame- 
rica, from 48 to 52.—Jts 
reception there, ror, 102, 

Commiffioners letter from 
105, 106, 107.—Congrefs. 
receives Preliminaries of 
their treaty of alliance with 
France, 6z.—Inftruétions of 
Congrefs to its agents in the 
European Courts, 93, 945 
95---Encourages young gen- 
tlemen to ferve in their ar- 
my, 100.—Their reception 
of the letter from the Bri- 
th Commiffioners ; Publi- 


rN- 
. fed to -the Commifiicenrs, 
. 408, 109, 159, 160.—De- 
_ elaration of the Commiffi- 
@ners, 153, 164.—Anfwer 
. £0,454, 1$5.—Meafures a- 
. dopted by the Commiffioners 
- 166, 156,—Their Procla- 
“mation, 156,157, 158.—— 
“Counter meafures taken by 
Congrefs; 158.—Their Ma- 
nifetto, 159.—Difrefpectful 
‘ treatment of the Commifi- 


ee 





.. oners, 169, 161. : eS 


Congrefs circnlar letter of, to 

the people of America, 441, 
2, 4435 444. 

cridie, ecece paffed, 86. 

Crown to be fupplied with 

_ money by Parliament and 
Hot by individuals, 28, 29. 
—Lawful for individuals to 
make donations to the king, 


sh 


Dean, Mr, Simeon, arrives 
_from France in America, 
with copies of the treaty be- 

. tween them, 102. 
‘Debates, Parliamentary, on 
. Miniftry procuring troops 
_ to be raifed without the con. 
“eurrence of Parliament, 2-i 
—On the ftate of the na- 
. ton, 36.—On Gen. Gates’s 
Jetter to the Earl of Thanet, 
3.—On France acknow- 
Jecging he independence 
ef America, from 66 to 69, 
/ On D’Eftaing’s failing 
_with a fquadron to the af- 
_ itance of America, 15.—~ 


On the motion to recall the: 


‘leet and army from Ameri- 

ea, 86, 87.—On the mea- 

Tores to be purfued with 

France and America, from 
S g2ato 230, 08 
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Difpofition of the people ig 
England towards the Colo- 
nies, till their alliance with 

- France, from 81 to 84. ° 

Debates ou the meafares to be 

.. purfued on Spain declaring 
againit Great Britain, from 

272 to 276,—-On a motion 

. tochange meafures and Mi- 
nifters, from 339 to 351.— 

. On plans ofeconomy, 353, 
354, 355-—On the extraor- 
dinary expences of the army, 
from 355 to’ 358.—On Mr. 
Burke’s plau of reform, 359, 

.360.—On the annual efti- 
-mates, 360.—On the con- 
tractors bill, from 392 to 
396.—On the commiffion of 
account,, - 398, 399.—On 

. the extraordinaries of the 
army, 399, 400. ; 

D’Eftaing, Count, fails with 

* the Toulon Squadron to af. 
fitt the Americans, 85.—Aw 
ives in Virginia, 118.— 
Declines anengagement with 
Lord Howe, 119.-—Sails 
from thence, 120, 121.— 
Attacks Rhode Ifland, affift- + 
ed by General Sullivan, 122, 
‘123,—His fleet difperfed by 
a florm which prevented an 
engagement with L. Howe, 
124.—Retires to Bofton to 
repair, 126.—Difgufts the 
Americans “by abandoning 

_ General -Sullivan, 127.4 
Total failure of his exped- 
iton 128, 129, 130. His 

_ condué at Boiton, 170, 171. 
~—His addrefs to the people 

.of Canada, 171, 172.—A 
fray between his people and ~ 

_ the inhabitants of Bofton, 
172, 173.—He failg for the 

“Weft Indies, 176.—Attacks 
Admiral Barrington at Se. 

® Lucia,- 
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Lucia, and is repuifed, 182, 
183, 184.—Attacks Gene- 
ral Meadows and is again 
repulfed, 184, 185, 186, 
187, 188.—Takes the ifle 
of Granada, 300, 301, 302. 
Engages Admirals By- 
ron and Barrington, 302, 
303, 304, 305, 306.—Sails 
to North America, 307.— 
His defigns, 308.—Arrives 
on the coatt of Georgia, 309. 
—Attacks Savanna, co- 
jointly with the Americans, 
and is entirely defeated and 
compelled to abandon that 
Province, 309 to 308. 
Dawfon, Captain of the 50..— 
Attacks the Languedoc of 
go guns off Rhode Ifland, 


eS Ue 

Divifons and difputes in Eng- 

land, 335, 336. * 

Depreciation of the Amesican* 

~ Paper money, 440. 

Differences beeaeen the Frepch 
and Americans in Georgia, 
316, 317. 

Dickfon, Colonel, his brave 
defence again the Spa- 
niards, 428. 

Dittrefles of the United Colo- 
nies, 439, 440. 


E. 

Expedition up the North River, 
132. 

Engagement between the Bri- 
uth and French fleets oh the 
27th of July, 1773, from 
204 to 211. 

Expedition again Virginia 
ander Sir George Collier, 
and General Mathews, 286, 
287. 

Expedition againft Verplanks 

» and’Stoney Point, under Sir 


E xX. 

George Collier and General 
. Vaughan. 

Expedition againft Newhaven, 
Pairkeld and Norwalk in 
Conneéticut, uuder Gene- 
ral Garth, and Governor 
Tryon, 291. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her poli- 
tical condud, 72. 

Economy, exceflive, of France 
confidered as a proof of her 
exhaufted condition, 337, 
338. ae 

Enormous expences in Eng- 
land, ftri€tures on, 551, S52» 

53+ 

Eeuleadapat ina flate of de- 
fence, 12. 


F 

Fanthaw, Captain, affifts Gen. 

» Grey in deftroying Ameri- 
,can Stores, magazines, pri- 
vateers; &c. 133. 

Fayette, Marquis, detached 

, stoharrafs the Britifh troops 
op their evacuation of Phi- 
lade] phia, 112,-—~Challenges 
the Karl of Carlile, 161. 

Fayette Fort taken, 289. 

Fairfield, expedition againtt, 
Bg 


Fergufon, Capt. his fuccefs in 
the expedition againt Egg 
Harbour, 133, 134. 

Fox, Mr. his motion in Par- 
liament, for an inquiry into 
the ftate of the nation, 36, 
37> 38, 39.—Refumed and 
debated, 41, 42, 43, 44, 
45> 49,475 52 53, 56,57, 
58, 88, 89, 

France, its hottile preparations, 
12. Enters into a treaty 
with; and acknowledges the 
independency of the United 
States of Americe, 60, 61, 
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America in form to Great 
Britain, 65.-—Its condué to 
the Americans compared to 
that of Great Britain with 
the States of Holland, when 
they revolted from Spain, 72. 
ewEnters upon hoftilities 
with Gr. Britain with every 
advantage, 76.-~Prefump- 
tion of France with refpe&t 
to Great Britain, 78. 
Threatens to invade Eng- 
dand, 85.—Sends a Minifter 
Plenipotentiary tothe United 
States of America, from 146 
to:150.———King of France 
gives a public audience to 
theDeputies from the United 
States of America, 194.— 
Oftenfible defigns and pre- 
tions of France againft 
ngland, 331, 332. 
French fleet fails from Brett, 
201. 
Fleets, junétion of the French 
and Spanith, their ftrength, 
fai} to the channel, retreat, 


3325 333) 334» 345: 


G. 
Georgia, fuccefsful expedition 
againit, from 163 to 169. 
Grenada, ifland of, taken by 
Count D’Eftaing, 300, 301, 
302. 

Gates, Gen. his letter to the 
Earl of Thanet, 53. 

Government, ill opinion of, 
entertained by the people ef 
England, 363, 364.—En- 
couraged by the American 
publications, 364.—Its con- 
fequences, 365, 366. 

Great Britain, its embarraff- 
ments, 11.—-Determined to 
Support its meafures in Ame- 
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—Ideas of politicians on the 
fituation of Great Britain, 
from 73 to 77.-—Its antipa- 
thy to France revived by the 
declarationin favour of Ame- 
vica, 78.—-Its natural and 
potitical advantages, 79.-— 
Its refolution and behaviour 
on France and Spain’s de- 
claring for the Americans, 
81, 84.—Reprefented to the 
Americans as at the loweft 
ebb, and as having incurred 
the enmity of all the Euroe 
pean powers, 194, 

Grey, Gen. deftroys feveral 
American magazines, ftores, 
provifions, &c. 131.—Affitts 
in the expedition up the 
North River, 133. 

Grant, Geff. fails to the Weft 
Indies with a body of troops, 


177. 

Gambia, fort on, taken by the 
French, 328. 

Goree, ifland of, abandoned by 
the French, and feized by 
the Englihh, 328. 

Galvez, Don Bernardo, Spa- 
nifh Governor of Louifiana, 
invades Weft Florida, 427, 


428. 
Griffith, Captain, of the Con- 
queror, flain, 434, 


HL 

Hardewicke, Lord Chancellor, 
a ftannch friend to the con- 
fitution of Gr. Britain, 25. 

Harland, Admiral Sir Robert, 
commands at fea under Ad~ 
miral Keppel, 196. 

Hardy, Sir Charles, motions 
of the Britith fleet under his 
command, 333. 

Honduras, Spaniards attack, 
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Hotham, Capt. of the Prefton 
of 50, attacks an 80 gun fhip 
off Rhode Ifland, 125. 
Sails to the Weft Indies with 
a {quadron, 173, 177.—His 

‘ood fortune in avoiding the 
French fleet, 180, 181.— 
Affits in the reduétion of St. 
Lucia, 181. 

Howe, Lord, fails from New 
York to the relief of Rhode 
Ifland, 123, 124.—His fleet 
difperfed by a ftorm, which 

revents an action with C. 

4 Brenaing, 124. 

Howe, Gen. Sir Wm. quits 
America, and returns to 
England, 105. 





James I. @ndeavours to obtain 
money from his fubjeéts by 
voluntary contributions, op- 
pofed by Lord Chief Juftice 
St. John, 2g. 

Johnftone, Gov. cenfures of 
Congrefs on his letters to 
Gen. Read and Mr. Morris, 
and a correfpondence with 
him prohibited, 152, 153.— 
His anfwer, 153. 

Jun@ion and ftrength of the 
French and Spanifh fleets, 
332, 333+ 

Tofureséion of the Loyalifts 
in North Carolina, fup- 
prefled, 279. 

“Gerfey, attempts of the French 
upon, fruftrated, 329.—Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot fails to the 
relief of, 329. 

Infurreétions in London, from 
401 to 426, 

Indians, employment of, re- 
probated aud vindicated in 
debate, 7, 39.—~Excited to 
commit depredations on the 
Labjects of tae United States, 
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Indians, the Five Nations of, 
expedition againft by the 
Americans under Gen. Sal-- 
livan, from 435 to 439. 

Intrepidity difplayed by the 
Britifh troops and feamen at- 
New York, 120. 

Inquiry, parliamentary, into 
the conduct of Sir William 
Howe, from 240 to 244.——«, 
Into that of Gen. Burgoyne, 
244, 245, 246.—lInto the 
ftate of the Navy, 246, 247, 
248, 249. 2 


K. 

Knyphaufen, Gen. with Sir 
Henry Clinton in the adion 
at Freehold, 113. : 

Keppel, Admiral, appointed to 
the command of the Channel. 
fleet, 196.——Naval opera 
tions under him, from 1 
to 211.— Conteft between 
him and Sir Hugh Pallifer, 
from 230 to 237.—-His trial 
and acquittal, 237.—Ho- 
nours paid to him, 237, 238. 
—He withdraws from the 
fervice, 238. 


L. 

Lee, Gen. commands under- 
General Wafhington in the 
action at Freehold, 113.—~ 
Charged with difobedience 
and mifconduct, and fuf.- 
pended from his command, 
118, 

Letter to the Congrefs from. 
the K, of France, 146, 147s 

Loffes, difpiritednefs, and com: 
plaints of the French nation 
on the.outfet of the war, 216, 
217, 218. .28 

Lincola, an American Gea. 
commands a body of .coay- . 
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Of Savannah in Gcorgia, 
jointly with C. D’Eftaing, 


BIZ. 

Liverpool taifes troops to fup- 
port the meafures of minittry 

. againft America, 16. 

London, the city of, at vari- 
ance with the miniftry, 16, 
*17.—-Refufes to countenance 
their; meafures, 20. See 
verely cenfured, 32.—Ad- 
drefs from the City to the 
King, 193. 





M. ; 
Maitland, Major, fignalifes 
himfelf at Philadelphia, 98. 
—Defeats a body’of Amc- 
ticans at Stoney Ferry, 286. 
—His difficult march to Sa- 
vannah, 310, 311. 
Manchetter raifes troops in 
fapport of the meafures of 
Government againft America, 


16. 

Manchefter, Dake of, moves 
the difmiffion of the Mini- 
niftry, from 69 to 73. 

Martha’s Vineyard piundered 
by the Britih troops, 131. 

Mawhood, Colonel, fignalifes 
himéfelf againft the Ameri- 
cans, 98. 

Militia,” Englith, embodied, 
85, 195.—Propofals in Par- 
liament relating to it, 276, 


2776 

Military, their feats in Ame- 
rica no lefs deftruétive than 
glorious to the Britith troops, 


Mortons of Mr. Hartley and 
and Mr. Wilkes, 1.—Mo- 
tion of adjournmerit, debates 
on, 2, 35 4) §.--Motions of 
Lord Chatham, s,°7.—Mo- 
tion concerning the influence 


E 


389.—On the competency 
of Parliament to controul alt 
kind of expenditures, 389. 
On the duty of Parliament 
to comply with the county 
petitions, 389, 390. — On 
the motion to exclude reve- 
nue Officers from voting at 
eleétions, 392.—Againft the 
prorogation of Parliament 
till the redrefs of grievan- 
ces, 396.——Againt granting 
money till the petitions were 
compliéd with, 398. 


X. 


Miniftry abate in their fervour 


Manifeito, French, «gaint G. 


fince the misfortune of Ge- 

neral Burgoyne, 13.—Their 

plan for ratfing an internal 

itrength, 13.—Succeed. be- 

yond their own expgttations, 

16,-—Supported by their ad- 

herents. in London, 17.— * 
And Briftol, 20.—Strongly 

oppofed in both places, 18, 

19, z0.-And in Norfolk, 

20, 47, 48.--Supported hy. 
fabfcription in London, Brif- 

tol, Edinburgh, Glafgow, 

20.—Defend their condudt, 

245 25, 26, 325 33 349 353 

—Cenfured by Oppofition, | 

21, 22, 23, 26, 27, 28,. 
29, 30, 31, 32.—Defeated 

by oppofition, 389, 39°,. 
391.—Regain the fuperi- 

ority, 396, 397» 398. 


Britain, from 319 to 325. 


Manifefto in juitifcation of 


the condu& of G, Britain, 
325, 326. ; 


Manifefto, Spanifh, 327- 


‘Monkton, Colonel. killed in_ 


the action at Freehold, 117. 


Monterief, Captain, ‘his emi- 


nent fervices as engineer at 
the fiege of Savannah, 316 
Pict ais aes 


Pie nh ok 
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the Crown from maintaing 
an army without the affif- 
ance of Parliament, 28, 


I 


Navy, difcontents and refigna- 
tions in the, 238, 239, 240. 

Navies, bad condition of the 
French and Spanish, 337. 

New Haven expedition againft 
291. 

Norwalk, expedition againit, 
2gl. 


Orvilliers, Count D’, com- 
mands the French fleet, 
201. 

Omoa, Fortof, taken by Cap- 
tain Luttrell of the Navy, 
and Captain Dalrymple of 
the army, 428, 429, 430, 
431, 432.—Refolately de- 
fended by Captain Hulke 
of the Navy, 433, 434. 

Oppofition defeats Miniftry, 
389. 


P. : 
Parliament, meffage to, from 
the King, notifying the de- 
claration of France. 66.— 
Complaints on its proroga- 


tion, gr. 
Parliamentary conduct in 
granting fupplies, public 


ftritures on, 2. 

Parliamentary reprefentation, 
fentimenits of. the people of 
England concerning, 361, 
362. 

Petitions to Parliament from 
the county of York, and 
other counties, 362, 303.— 


Prefented to Parliament, 
3703 371. 
Teele aekaeer “ess eet 





BE &, 
moft opprobrious langtiage; 
363. : 

Petition from Jamaica prefent- 
ed to Parliament, 371, 372. 

Petition from the counties ta- 
ken into confideration, 28", 

Philadelphia fecured by Sir 
William Howe, from fur~ 
prize by redoubts and lives; 
96.—Evacuated by General 
Clinton, tro. 

Parker, Hyde, Commodore af- 
fits in the cxpedition to 
Georgia, 163: 

Pigot, General, his defence of 
Rhode Ifland, 126, 

Pallifer, Sir Hugh, commands 
at fea under Admiral Kep. 
pel, 196. 

Prifoners, American, refafal to 
exchange, 9.—--Complaints 
oftheir ill treatment, 9.— 
A fubfcription in their fa- 
vour in England, g, 

Projedts of France on the janc~ 
on of Spain, 327, 328. 

Proffia favours the Indepen- 

. cy of America, 104. 

Pondicherry betieged and takent 
by the Englihh, from 242 to 
215. 

Port{mouth in Virginia, da. 
mage done at, by the Britifi 
troops. 287, 

Paulus Hock, Americans rea 

ulfed at 294, 29%. 

Pecbiar Mallachatet fleet 

deftroyed at, 295, “296, 


297. , 
Pulsk’s legion in the Ameri. 
can fervice, furprized near 
Egg Harbour, by Captain 
_ Ferguffon, 134. 
Prevott. General, his march 
from Eaft Florida, T69 m= 
Takes Sunbury, s69.—— 





i ow 
Charleftown, 281, 282, 2383, 
2B4, 285. Seizes Port- 


Royal Iifand, 285, 286. 


: R. 

Raynor Captain, of the fis 
man of war, 50 guns, attacks 
a French thip of 74, 125. 

Rebettion, all meafures 
quellic juftifiable, 26. 

Recruited, Army, with great 
difficulty, 11. 

Reyelution cof America the 

moft extraordinary in hiftory, 
64. 

RholeTiiand, the British troops 
flationed. at, fuceefsful in 
Several excurfions, 99,—— 
Attacked by the French un- 
der Count D’Eftaing and the 
Americans under Gen, Sul- 
Tivan, 122, 123, 126, 127 

Richelieu, Cardinal, his poli- 
tical condua, 72. 

Richmond, Duke of, a ftrong 
opponent to beets 45-7 
Moves the recall of the fleet 
andarmy from America, 86, 


9 


to 


Refolution and zeal exerted 
by the Britith nation in its 
defence, 336, 337+ 

Roman Catholics in England, 
propofals made to relieve, 
40%, 402, 403.—Their ad- 
drefs to the King, 403; 404. 
—A€ of Parliament in their 
favour. 405, 406, 407. 





Teit enjoined to them, 408." 


Roman Gatholics in Scot- 
land apply for the fame in- 
dulgence, 409. Wermly 
oppofed, 409, 410, 41T.— 
Outrageous behaviar of the 
popylace at E 
them .and to their friends 
4i1, 412, 
tiens again ¢ 
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land, 413, 414, 415, 216. 
—Petition againft them pre- 
fented to Parliament by 
Lord George Gordon, 416, 
417, 418, 419.—Iil treat- 
ment of feveral of the mem- 
bers, 418, 419.—Diforders 
committed dy themob, 418, 
419, 420, 421, 422.—Pro- 
ceedings in Parliament relat- 
ing tothe Roman Catholics, 
422, 423, 4256 Confe-~ 
quences of the riots, 426. 





Ss. 


St, Tohn, Lord Chief Juftice, 


his firm oppofition to Court, 
30 


Salem in Jerfey, at, Colonel 


Mawhood, difperfes a body 
of Americans, 98. 


Saratoga, convention of, de- 


termines France to aétopen- 
ly againft Great Britain, 61. 
—Determines the fate 6f 
America, 73. 


Sea, the dominion of, difputed 


by France and Spaiu, 74. 
—Loft by the Dutch, 79. 


Secret influence, public misfor- 


tunes attributed to. 


Seffion of Parliament of 77-S 


concluded, gt. . 


Spain follicitted by France to 


declare againft Great Bri- 
tain, 250, (25 1.—~Motives 
of hefitation in the Spanith 
councils, 251, 252, 253,254- 
Mediation of Spain offered 
to Great Britain, 254, 255, 
256.—Refufed, 256.——— 
Spain joins France, 256, 
257.—RefieGtions on the 
condu& ct Great Eritain at 

Sn ee from 257) to 






fem 263 toe2zi.-— 
Spa- 
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Spanith refcript, 271, 272. 

Seven United Provincesafiifted 
by England, as France af- 
fled the United States of 
America, 72. 

Saville, Sir George, prefents 
a peticion to Parliament, 
from the county of York, 
370. 

Shelbume, Earl of, plan of 
reform propofed by, from 
375 to 381. 

St. pierre and Miguelon, if 
jands of, taken from the 
French, 135. 

Situation of Great Britain on 
the breaking out of the war 
with France, from 189 to 
193.—At the clofe of the 
year 1778, from 218, to 
224. 

Spirit of the Britifh nation on 
the declaration of War by 

_ Spain, 277, 278. ° 

_St. Vincent, ifle of, taken by 
the French, 300. 

Senegal, Fort on, taken by 
the French, 328. 

State of the nation, an enqui- 
ry into, oppofed by Miniftry, 
56.——~Conduéted in the 
Houfe of Lords by the Duke 
of Richmond, 56, 88. 

Sullivan, General, attacks 
Rhode Ifland, affifted by 
Count D’Eftaing, 123,126. 
Abandoned by D’Eaing, 
12,126, 127. Retreats, 
127 128. 

Stoney, Point taken, 283.—— 
Retaken by the Amerieans, 
293. 

Supplies granted, +. 

Seamen, Fray between the 
French and American, et 
Charleftown, 173, 174. 


ST ea hi arntile pantuieel Aan. 
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Thanet, Earl of, letter to from 
General Gates, 54. 

Toulon fquadron fails ' from 
America under Count DEL 
taing, 85. 

Treaty fignedat Paris between 
France and the American 
States, 50,62. 

Troops, endeavours .of the A- 
mericans to prevent foreign 
troops being fent again 
thein, 94. 

Taws, Captain> his bravery 
at the jiege of Savannah, 
314+ 


Ue 
Verplanks taken, 288. 
Unanimity recommended by 
Miniftry, 74. 


W..- . 

Willing an American officer, 

“his fuccefsful expedition a- 

gainit fome parts of Weft 
Florida, 162. 

Wallace, Sir James, captures 


and burns a number of 
French fhips, 330. . 
Wathington’s Mrs. Light 


Horfe, defeated by Gen. 
Knyphaufea and Lord Corn- 
wallis, 133. 

Wathington, General, en- 
camps at Valley Forge, 95. 
~—Removes various incum- 
brances in his Army, 100, 
~—Follows the Britifh army 
on its quitting Philadelphia, 
111.—His condué in the 
aGion .at Freehojd, 116. 

Weft Indies, fuccelfes of Ad- 
mirals Rowley and Hyde 
Pafker in the, 434. 

Wioming, 2 fettlement.on the 
aalintn hemnrh wtothe Kat. 


° + 


in 


tention between the Penn- 
fyvanians and the people of 
Conneéticut, 136. Sides 
with Congrefs, 137.—De- 
throyed, 137, 138, 139, 149, 
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141.——Its deftruction re- 
~venged, 144, 145. 
Y 


York Town, the refidence of , 
Congrefs, 103. : 


ee 


VOLUME tut FOURTH. 


A 


Aa neutrality ya. 
Amfterdam, demands of 
7 the States General, the equip- 


ment of a fquadron againtt- 


Great Britain, 7. 

American troops compiain of 

* the French, 16. 

Arbuthnot, Admiral, accompa- 
nies Sir Henry Clinton to the 
fiege of Charleftown, in South 
Carolina, 17. Forces his 
way into Charleftown har- 
bour, 18.—Takes Fort Sul- 
livan, 20. 

America, people in North, im- 
patient at the continuation of 
the war, and defirous of a re- 
conciliation with Great Bri- 
tain, 39. 

Arrival of’a French {quadron 

* and land forces at Rhode 
ifland, 64. 

Arbuthnot, Admiral, blocks up 

* the - French fquadron at 
Rhode ifland, in conjun‘tion 
with Admiral Graves, 72. 

Arnold, Gcheral, forfakes the 

“Americans, 75.—His private 
negociation with Sir Menry 
Clinton, 76.—His interview 








neral in the Britifh fervice, 
78.—His addrefs to the peo- 
ple of America, 78. 

André, Major, his character, 76. 
appointed to cenfer with Ge- 
neral Arneld, 76@.—Is feized 
on his return, and fentenced 
to die, 77.—His magnani- 
mous behaviour, 77. 

Arnold, General, makes a de-* 
fcent in Virginia, where he 
does great damages to the 
Americans, 88. 

Arbuthnot, Admiral, engages 
the French fquadron from 
Rhode ifland, on the coaft of 
Virginia, and compels it to 
withdraw, go. 

Amfierdam, fecret negociation 
between the -Regency of and 
the Americans, 109. 

Arnold, General, damages done 
by him-in Virginia, in con- 
junction with General Phi- 
lips, 792. 

Abercrombie, Colonel, com- 
mands at a fally during the 
fiege of York town, in Vir- 
ginia, 205. 

Artois, Count of, brother to the 


Pretae. be 
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I N OD 
His polite behaviour to the 
Governor and garrifon, 298, 


299. 
Aime Captain, of the Mon 
mouth, his bravery, 323. 
Adams, Mr. John,” American 
Plenipotentiary in Holland, 
358. rns 
America, United States of, 
ftrictures on their fituation at 

the peace, 417. 


B. 


Britain, infifts that Molland 
fhould: not fupply France 
with naval ftores, 6. 

——— conduct of, refpecting 
Dutch veffels laden with na- 
val ftores, 6. 

w—-—— demands of Holland the 
fuccours ftipulated by former 
treaties, §. 

y-— treated with marked un- 
friendlinefs, 8. 

Byland, Count, oppofes Com- 
modore Fielding’s requifition 
to fearch the Dutch veflels 
under his command, 8. 

Bowyer, Captain, of the Al- 
bion, diftinguithes himfelf in 
two engagements with the 
French, §7, 38. 

Britain, reprefentation of its 
condition by the partifans of 
America, 42, 43, 44. 

Barcelo, a Spanish Admiral, 
blockades Gibraltar, by fea, 


Bark, inflitution of a bank at 
Philadelphia, for the fupply- 
ing of sieceffaries tothe Ame- 
rican army, 64. 

Backwardnefs of the people in 
Carolina to join Lord Com- 
wallis, 104, tog, 106, 

Berkel, Mr. Van, Penfionary 
of Amfterdam, negociates 


xX. 


Britifh Ambaffador at the 
Hague, remonttrances of, to 
the States General, on the 
fecret treaty between Amfter- 
dam and America, 111, 

Berbice, a Dutch fettlement, 
taken by Britith privateers, 
127, 

Bouilie, Marquis de, difap~ 
pointed in his defign againft 

“St. Lucia, 132. — Attacks, 
and takes Tobago, 133, 134. 

Burke, Mr. Edmund, “endea- 
vours to eftabliih his@plan of 
reform, 148, 49. : 

Britifh fleet and army at New 
York proceed to the relief of 
Lord Cornwallis, 206, 207, 
241.—Return to New York, 
21. 

Bandole, Mr. de, chaplain to 
the French Refident at Phila- 
delphia, his difcourfe on the 
furrender of the Britifh forces 
under Lord Cornwallis, 21 35 
214, 

‘Baillic, Colonel, his march to 
join Sir Heétor Munro, 222, 
223.——-Joined by Colonel 
Fletcher, 224,.—Attacked by 
Hyder Ally, 224.—Delperate 
defence made by his “troops, 
2245 225.—Deteated through 
an accident, 225. : 

Bengal, Supreme Council of, 
fend affiftance to the Prefi« 
dency of Madras, 228, 

Burke, Mr. appointed paymaf- 
ter of the forces, 2¢¢,—-Ree 
fumes his plan of reform, 2556 
—His difintereftednefs, 3 56, 

Bouille, Marquis de, his gene= 
rous behaviour at St. Eats. 
tius, 267. — At St, Chirifto- 
pher’s~ 274, 275. : 

Bayne, Captain, of the Alfred, 
killed tn an engagement .on2 


E 
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Kilied in the eagegement with 
the Freneh:om the 2th of 
April, rgBe,, 282. 
ArT ;Adritiral, captures 
parfeet a French fleet, 291. 

wsbon, Duke of, comes to 
the fiege of Gibraltar, 298. 

" His polite behaviour to the 
Governor and garrifon, 298, 

® 09. ; 

Bar instaa, Admiral, accom- 
panies Lord Howe to the re- 
lief of Gibraltar, 307. 

Brathwaite, Colonel, defeated 
by Tippoo Saib near the river 
oleroon, 3275 328, 329.— 
His refolute behaviour, 329. 
Bickerton, Sir Richard, orrives 

"in India with reinforeements, 


ree 

Bodo: taken by General Ma- 
thews, 346. 

Bahama itlands, taken by the 
Spaniards, 361. 

Baymen, fuccefs of the, againtt 
the Spaniards on Black river, 

61. 

Balance of ‘lofles againft the 
enemies of Great Britain, 
Ql 5. 

'G 

Contentions between Great Bri- 
tain and other powers about 
the feizure of veffels laden 
with improper cargoes, 2. 

Condué of the Dutch inimical 
to Britain from the beginning 
of the conteft with her colo- 
nics, 5. 

Charleftown,; in South Carolina, 

- expedition againft by Sir 

Henry Clinton and Admiral 

Arbuthnot, 13,°18, 19, 20, 

21—Surrenders to #iem, 21. 

+—Articles of the capitulation, 

2t.— Artillery and fhipping 

faken there, 27. 
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Clinton, Sir Henry, his arranger 
ments in South Carolina af- 
ter the reduction pf Charlef- 
town, 23. . 

Cornwallis, Lord, commands 
in South Carolina, 27. 

Camden, in South Carolina, 
condition of the Britith troops 
there, 28.— Their number, 
28,.—Strength of the Ameri- 
can forces, 28.— Battle near 
that place between Lord 
Cornwallis and Gen, Gates, 
won by the former, 28, 29, 
30. : 

Courage of the Britith nation 
difplayed throughout all the 
viciffitudes of ‘the prefent 
war, 44. 

Conneéticut farms, action at the, 
between the Britifh and the 
American troops, 60.—Un- 
happy accident attending it, 
60. 


Cockades, blue and white, work 
by the Americans to denote 
their union with France, 6. 

Canada, expedition projected 
againft, under the Marquis 
de Ja Fayette, 69..—Addrefs 
to the people of, by that no- 
bleman, 

Cornwallis, regulations made by 
Tord Cornwallis in South 
Carolina, 84.—His prepara- 
tions to march againitGene~ 
ral Green, 94. —Paffes the 
tiver Catawba, 95.—Purfues 
Colonel Morgan to the river 
Yadkin, 95.— Is prevented 
from paffing it by a fudden 
fwell, 96.—Purfues General 
Green, who retires over the 
river Dan into Virginia, 97. 
—Hardfhips endured by the 
troops winder Lord Cornwal- 
lis, 97.—Defeats thé Ameri- 
cane at the battle of Guild- 
7 e ford, 
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ford, 160, ror, 16a, 703, 
¥04.-—Marches to Wilming- 
ton, 105. : 
Campbell, General, his brave 
defence of Penfacola againf 
the Spaniards, 1 36, 137, 138, 


I le 

Chole, Governor of Penfa- 
cola, his brave behaviour at 
the fiege of that-place, 738. 

Copenhagen, Court of, applied 
to for affiftance againft Eng- 
land, rs¢. 

Cornwallis, Lord, his march 
from Wilmington ta Virgi- 
nia, 193.— Joins the Britith 
forces in that province, 194+ 
His operations, 194.—De- 
feats a large body of Ameri- 
cans, 194, 95.—Deliberates 
about a. proper fituation in 
Virginia tor his troops, 196. 
Takes poft at York town, 
196.—Total of his ftrength, 
196.— His critical fituation, 
203.——Befieged by the French 
and American army, 204.— 
His refolute defence, 205, 
206.—Reduced to the laftex- 
tremity, 208. Capitulates, 
208, 209.—Refpect fhewn to 
him and his garrifon by the 
enemy, 210, 

Confederacy formed againft the 
Englifh “in India “by the 
Princes of that country, 219. 

Coote, Sir Fyre, arrives at Ma- 
dras with troops and money, 
228, 229.—Forces Hyder Al- 
ly to-retive, 230, 231.--En- 
gages and defeats him, 233, 
234) 235-——Lays fiege to 
‘Vrepaflore, and deteats Hy- 
der Ally a fecond time, 236, 
237.--—~- Defeats him a third 
tinze, 237.—-——Kelicvcs Vel- 
lore, 237, 238.—Defeats Hy- 
dcr Ally a fourth time, 228, 





Defeats him a fifth time, 
333> 334+ 
Camden, Lord, appointed Pre~ 
fident of the Council, 2 55. 


‘Cavendith, Lord John, appoing- 


ed Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, 255. 

Conway, General, © appointed 
Commander in Chief of the 
Forces, 255. 

Contractors difqualified from 
voting at parliamentary elec- 
tlons, 255. ~ ; 

Crillon, Duke of, commands 
the French and Spanifh army 
at the fiege of Minorca, 17% 
—~Hi§ politenefs and humani- 
ty, 263, 264, 265. 

Cockburn, Colonel, command- 
ing officer at St. Evitatius, 
267, 

Cornwallis, Capt. diftinguifhes, 
himfelf ix the engagement 
with the French on the rath 
of April, 1782, 280, 28:. 

Crillon, Duke of, invefted with 
the command of the army be~ 


fieging Gibraltar, 296,.—His 
civil Boba to Gomme 
Elliot, 299. : 
Curtis, Captain, diftinguifhes 
himéelf greatly at the fiege of 
Gibraltar, 301, 303, 304. 
Coote, Sir Eyre, his ill ftate ef 
health obliges him to refign 
the command, 33:.——His 
death, 351. ‘ 
Carlton, General, fucceeds Sir 
Henry Clinton in the-com- 
- mand ‘of the Britith. army in 
America, 361.—His meffage | 
to General Wathington, 362. 
Congrefs, declarations PA 362, 
303, 
D. 


Denmark accedes to the’ armed 
neutrality, 4. 


-- Dutch, 


ror 


Dutch merchamté complain to 
the States General of the cap- 
ture of their veffels by the 
Englifh, 6. 

Digby, Admiral, takes a French 
wmain of war of fixty-four guns, 
with fome ftorefhips, 13. 

Declaration of the otficers in the 
American army againt thofe 
of their countrymen who 
complained of the duration of 
thewar, 40. 

Darby, Adiival, fucceeds Ad- 
miral Geary in the command 
of the home figet, 58. 

Durnford, Captain, shis defence 
of Mobile againft the Spa- 
niards, 59. - 

Darby, refolute behaviour of 
the flect under Admiral Dar- 
by, 72. 

mn Lg pan and difcontent 
of the Americans on the fai- 
lure of their expectations 

from the French, 72, 73- 

Diftrefs of the people in Ameri- 
ca, 78, 79.——-Ot the foldiery, 

8 


- 30, 

Deneuville, Mr. a Dutch mer- 
chant, negociatcs a treaty 
with the Americans, 110. 

Declaration of hoftilities againft 
Holland, 111. 

Butch, two men of war of fifty- 
four guns captured, 125. 

Demerary, a Dutch fettlement, 
taken by Britifh privateers, 
12% 

Drake, Admiral, fent to the de- 
fence of Tobago, 132. 

Demerary and Isfequibo, their 
annual produce, 1 

Dutch, behaviour of the, on the 
defeat of their Baltic by 
ea Hyde Parker, 166, 
167. 

Danning, Mr. created a baron, 

7 2 
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Draper, Sir William, comarider 
the garrifon at Minorca, 173. 

Demerary retaken by the 
French, 268. 

Drake, Admiral, commands the 
van divifion of the Britifh 
Flect on the r2th of April, 
1782, 282. . 

Duchemin, Mr..a French com- 
mander, takes Cuddalore and 
other places in India, 330. 


E, 


European powers oppofe the 
pretenfions of Great Britain 
to feize on neytral veffels 
laden with improper car- 
goes, 2. 

Expoftulations of the Britith 
Ambaffador at the Hague 
with the States General, 10. 

anfwer to, 10, 

Elliot, General, bis vigorous 
defence of Gibraltar, 311. ¢ 

Elphinftone, Captain, © com- 
mands a party of feamen at 
the flege of Charleftown, in 
South Caroiina, 17. 

Exhortations of Congrefs to the 
Americans, 63, 70. 

Exultation of the Americans on 
the furrender of the Britifh 
forces under Lord Corawak 
His, 211, 212, 213, 244, 21by 
216, 

Elliot, General, Governor cf 
Gibraltar, his anfwer to the 
Duke of Crillon’s offers of re- 
frefhment, 299..——Dettroys 
three of the Spanifh basteries, 
300, 301. 

Europa Point, at Gibraltar, at- 
tacked by the Spaniards, who 
are repulfed, 301, 302. 

Eaft Indies, fituation ef the 
Britith affairs in the, towards 
sue clofe of 1731, 316, 

FE. "Srance 
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France cdincides with the rules 
prefcribed by the armed neu- 
trality, 4. 

~——— infifts that the Dutch 
fhould proteét their veffels la- 
den with naval flores; 7. 

«——~ regulations in, to the 
advantage of veflels bringihg. 
naval ftores into her ports, 7+ 

o————— revokes thofe advan- 
tages refpecting Holland, with 
an exception to Amfterdam 
only,, 7+ 

Farmer, Captain, of the Que- 
bec, perifhes in an engage~ 
ment, wherein his vefiel was 
blown up, 47- 

Finances, feeble condition of the 
French and Spanifh, 53, 54s 


Floss, jonGtion of the French 

_ and Spanith, <6. 

Fleet, a large fleet of Britith 
merchantmen and tranfports 
captured by the Spanifh Ad- 
miral, Don Louis de Cor- 
dovas 56,-57- 

French in the Weft Indies dif- 
contented at the Spaniards, 
68. 

French fleet under Count D’Ef- 
taing and Mr, de Guichen, 
accompanied in their way 
home by that of ae oa 

Fidelity of the American officers 
to their caufe, 79. 

Fergufon, Colonel, his charac- 
ter, 84.-—Slain at the action 
of Kihg’s Mountaing 85. -- 


- Fergufon, Governor of Tobago, 


his refolute behavioyr in the 
defence of that ifland, 133, 


134. 
Fleet, part of the Englifh, from 
St. Euftatia captured by the 
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Fleets,.combined, of France and 
Spain, enter the Britifh chan- 
‘nel in Auguft 1781, 174.— 
Debates among’ their Com 
manders about attacking the 
Britifh home fleet lying in 
Torbay, 174, 175, 176.—Re- 
turn to their own harbours, 
176, 

Fayette, Marquis de 1a, oppofes 
Generals Philips and Arnold 

in Virginia, 193.—Defeated 

by Lord Cornwallis, 194) 


195+ ca 
Fletcher, Colonel, flain in an 


engagemeng with Hyder Ale 


lyy 226.5 
Fos, Mr.. appointed ‘Secretary 
of State, 2 5--—Refigns, 257« 
~—Affigns his reafons, 2570 
Frazer, General, commands the 
arrifon at the-fiege of St. 
hriftopher’s, 269.——-His: 
meffage to the commanders 
of the Britifly armament, 272. 
Fleets, French and. Spanith at 
Gibraltar damaged by a form, 
308. 
Famirie at Madras, 340. 
Fullarton, Colonel, his fuccefles, 


a 
Fines, the political fituation of, 
previous to the négociations 
for peace, 665.—-Peace on- 
cluded with, 372.—Stridtures 
on its conduct, 411. 
- 


G, 


Great Britain obliged to ternpo- 
rife in refpect of the armed 
neutrality, 4. 

Gibraltar blockaded by land and 
fea, iq. : 

— ftraitened for provi- 

fions, 11, 50. . : 
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- 1 
vances again&. Eord Corn- 
wats tie fuperior force, 


27. 

Gres , American General, 
killed at the battle of Cam- 
den, 30. 

Guichen, Monfieur de, French 
Admiral, his defign againit 
the ifland of St. Lucia fruf- 
trated, 33. 

Gibraltar, Lift of the Garrifon 
of, 50.-—Attempt of the Spa- 
niards to burn the Britifh 
fhipping there fruttrated, 51. 
ig 5 in other attempts, 


$2. % 

Gun Boats, Speaifh, at the 
fiege of Gibraltar, 52. 

Geary, Admiral, commands the 

_ Britith home fleet, 56. 

Galvez, Don Barnardo de, a 
Spanith General, reduces the 

ritith fettlement of Mobile 
in Weft Florida, 58. 

Guichen, Count de, unable to 
affift the Americans, and ob- 
liged to return to France, 71. 

Graves, Admiral, blocks up the 
French fquadron at Rhode 
Iffand, in conjunction with 
Admiral Arbuthnot, 72. 

Green, American General, fent 
by General Wafhington to 
scommand in the Carolinas, 
gt.—-His light infantry de- 
feated, «— Fights “Lord 
Corawalfis at Guilford, roo, 
O01, 102, 103, rO4. 

Graffe, Count de, fails to the 
Weft Indies with a ftrong 
fquadron of fhips of war and 
a large fleet of merchantmen, 
129. 

Galves, Don Bernardo de, at- 
tacks and takes Penfacola, 
1365 137, 138, 139+ 

Gibralt&r, diftrefles of the garri~ 
fon, 139, 140.—Relieved by 
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the Britifh fleet under Admi- 

rals Darby, Digby, and Rofs, 

140, 141, 1426 

, town of, bombarded 
and nearly deftroyed, 143. 

Gun-boits, at the fiege of Gi- 
bralrar, 1417, 142, 144. 

Spanith works at, de- 
ftroyed, 445. 

Graffe, Count de, arrives with a 
French fleet off the Chefa- 
peak, 201.—-Engages Admi~ 
rals Graves and Sir Samuek 
Hood, 202, 203.—-Joined by 
Moniieur de Barras with the 
French fquadron from Rhode 
Ifland, 203. 

Grafton, Duke of, appointed 
Privy Seal, 235. 

Grantham, Lord, appointed Se~ 
cretary of State, 257. . 

Graffe, Count de, repulfed by 
Admiral Sir Samuel Hood at 

" St. Chriftopher’s, 271.—Is 
defeated by Admiral Rodney, 
278, 279, 280, 281, 282, 
283, 284, 286.-—His intrepid 
behaviour, 280. 

Goodall, Captain, of the Vali- 
ant, takes two French fhips 
of the line, 285- 

of Spain 








Gibraltar, Efforts 
againft, from page 295 to 
400.—-Force employed againit 
it, 302.—Grand attack of, by 
fea and land, on the thirteenth 
of September, 82, 302, 393, 
304, 305, 306.——Confe~ 
quences of the repulfe of the 
enemy, 306, 307. 

Great Britain, motives of the 
confederacy againft for being 
defiyous of peace, 411, 412. 
Reflections on its conduc 
during the war, and on its 
fituation at the peace, 414, 
ATS; 416y ‘g 
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‘Holland invited to accedeto the 
armed neutrality, 4. 

w~—— fupplies France with 
naval ftores contrary to the re- 
monftrances of Gt. Britain, 5. 

pleads the treaty of, 
1674 in defence’ of its con- 
duct, 5. 

w—— torbids the Dutch fub- 
jects to fupply the garrifon 
of Gibraltar, g 

Hotham, Commodore, dittin- 
guifhes-himfelf in an engage- 
ment with the French, 37. 

Hardthips endured by the Ame- 
rican officers, 79. 

Hurricane in the Weft Indies, 
107. 

-Holland, fecret negociations be- 

* tween the French factionthere 
ahd the Americans, 103, 109. 

»—— clamours in, on account 
of the capture of their foreign 
fettlements by the Englifh, 
128. 

Hood, Admiral Sir Samuel, en- 
gages Count de Graffe off 
Martinico, 130, 131. 

Holland, firuation of, on its rup- 
tere with Great Britain, 156. 

State of its marine, 156, 157.— 
Its manifeilo, 157, 158. 

Hood, Admiral Sir Samuel, ar- 
rives with a fquadron off the 
Chefapeak, 201.-— Proceeds 
to Sandy Hook, 202,—Re- 
turns to the Chefapeak, and, 
in conjunction with Admiral 
Graves, engages Count de 
Graffe, 202, 203. 

Hyder Ally, his charatterp 217. 
—Conteft between him and 
the Eaft-India Company ter- 

, minated by a treaty of alli- 
ance, 717.——-Company refute 
to ait him, 219, a1 oe 

“G2 
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refentment, 218.—Forms 2 
connexion with the French, 
218,—Difcipline of his ar- 
mies, -218.—eAttacks the Mas 
rattas with fuccefg, 218.— 
‘Makes peace with them, and 
joins in a confederacy again 
the Englith, 220-——His de- 
figns, 220.—Groundsof com- 
plaint againft the Englifhy 
220, 221.e- His irruptions 
‘into the Carnatic, 222.—De- 
feats a body of Britifh troops, 
224, 226, 226.—-Beheges Ar- 
cot, 228. Takes it, 229.— 
Abandons tht fiege of Wan- 
dewafh,-and retreats before 
Sir Ryre Coote, 230, 231.n— 
Reinforces his'army, and ree 
turns, 232, 233.—~Defeated 
by Sir Eyre Coote, 233, 2345' 
235.—Defeatedafecond time, 
236, 237—Achird, 237-—-A * 
fourth, 238,—-Compelled to 
abandon Tanjour, 241. . 
Hood, Admiral Sir Sanuel, his 
able conduct at St. Chriftoe 
pher’s, 270, 274.—Com- 
mands the rear divifion of the 
Britih fleet on thé 12th of 
April, 82, 282.—Obliges 
Count de G-affeto furrender, 
280.—Succetsfully employed . 
in watching the motions of 
the French and Spanith fleets 
in the Weft Indies, 286. 
Howe, Lord, blocks the 
Dutch flect in the Texel, 
292.~-Secures the arrival ef 
the home-bound Jamaica 
fleet, 293.—Sails to the affift- 
ance of Gibraltar, 307.—Re- 
jfieves it in the pretence of 4 
has force, 307, 398.— 
Offers battle to the French . 
and Spanith fleet, whichshey 
decline, 309.—Confequence 
of this tranfaction, 310, 311. 
 ” « Hoor 
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Hood, ‘Admiral, accompanies 
. Lord Howe t& the relief of 
- -Gibraltar;"yo7- 
Haghes; Admital Sir Richard, 
‘accompanies Lord Howe to 
» ‘@uirelief of Gibraltar, 307. 
Hotham, Commodore, accom- 
patties Lord Howe to the re- 
- ‘lief of Gibraltar, 307. 
Hughes, Sir Edward, deftroys 
the fhipping of Hyder Ally 
-on the coaft of Malabar, 239. 
—Affifts jn the reduction of 
Nagapatnam, 230, 240.— 
‘Takes Trincomale, 317318, 
+ 319.—Goes t6 Madras, 320. 
—His forte, 320.0¢ 
Hohied, Mi., Dutch Gevernor 
+ o£ Trincomale, 318. 
Hughes, Sir Edward, retakes five 
ritifh veffels, and captures a 
large French one, 321.—~En- 
gages M. de Sufirein, 321, 
322.—Engages him a fecond 
+ time, 323, 324) 325. A 
third, 335, 336° 337-—A 
fourth, 339, 340-—A fifth, 


Hentedtone, Colonel, expedi- 
tion under 343, 3445 345: 
Hyder Ally defeated a fifth time 
by Sir Eyre Coote, 333, 334+ 

His Death, 345. 

Holland, its lofles on the coatt 
of Guiney, 359- 

Hudfon’s Bay, expedition of the 
Frentn tr. 360. 

Humanity of the French Com- 
mander: on that expedition, 
360.°. 3 ; 

Holland, political fituation of, 
previous to the negociations 
for peace, 366, 367—Peace 
concluded avith, 407, 408.— 

1 + Stritures on its conslud, 409, 
410,” ‘ 
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St. John’s Fort on the Mofquita 
fore, taken by Captain Pols 
fon, 59.—Great hardfhips at; 
tending this expedition, 60. 

Iffequibo, a Dutch fettlement, 
taken by Britith privateers, 
127.—-Its annual produce, 
157. Retaken by the 
French, 268. 2 

Johnftone, Commodore, _ fails 
with a fquadron againft the - 
Cape of Good Hope, 139.—+ 
Repulfes a French fquadron 
at Port Praya, 159, 160.— 
Captures a Dutch Eaft-India- 
man, 161.—Enters the Bay 
of Saldana, and captures four 
others, 162. — Remarkable 
occurrence on this occation, , 
162. he 

Jerfey, attempt on the [leof, 

" by the French, who are re- 
pulfed, 169, 170, 171, 172+ 

Jundtion of General Wafhing- 
ton and Count Rochambeau 
jn the neighbourhood of New , 
York, 199. 

Ircland votes twenty thoufand 
feamen for the fervice of the 
Brith Navy, 255. 

Inglefield, Captain, ciitinguifhes 
“himfelf in the engagement 
with the French on the 1ath 
of April, 1782, 281.—Ship- 
wrecked, 369. 

Jarvis, Captain, of the Fou- 

droyant, engages and takes a 

French fhip of the line, 292. 
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Kalbe, Baron, an American Ge- 
neral, killed at the battle of 
Camden, 30. 

Kempenfelt, Admiral, eaptures 
a large number of* French 
tranfports, 177.--Loft in the 
_¢ e Royal 
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“Royal George, 293, 294 
295+ 
L. 
Lincoln, American General, 


Governor of Charleftown in 
South Carolina, 19. 

Loyalifts, their readinefs and 
zeal in the defence of New 
York, 25.—-A_ remarkable 
feat of bravery performed by 
them, 66. 

Litt of the American forces pub- 
lifted by order of Congrets, 


70. 

Letlie, General, lands with ‘a. 
body ‘of troops in Virginia, 
87.—Sails from thence to join 
Lord Cornwallis, 88. 

Loties of the French at fea, 88. 

Loyalifis in North Carolina, 
infurreétion of the, fupprefled, 


Letlie, General, commands the 
: right wing at the battle of 

Guildford, rot. 

Lee, Mr., negociates a treaty 
for the Americans with the 
Regency of Amfterdam, 110, 

Laurens, Mr. Henry, Prefident 
of the American Congrefs, 
taken on his paffage to Hol- 
land, rre. 

Loan for the year eighty-one 
objected to, is2. 

Lally, Mr., commands a body 
of French troops in Tippso 

+ Saib’s army, 328.—His brave 
conduét and humanity, 328, 
329. ‘ 

Lumley, Captain, of the Ifis, 
killed in an engagement with 
the French, 340. 


M. 
scbridse, Captain, his huma- 
nity to the company of Ad- 
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sniral Langara’s-fhip 
had taken it, 13. — 

Moncrief; Major, his able eon- 
duét as engineer at the flege 
of Charleftown, 23. + 

Motte Piquet, Monfisur dé la, 
French Admiral, worfted by 
Captain Cornwallis, 

Mendoza, a Spanifh General, 
blockades Gibraltar, 49. . 

Mutiny in the Lean y 
81, 82.—Quelled, 83. , 

Morgan, pies Colosed, his 
charadter ; Wefeats “Colonel 

e@ Tarleton, 91, 92, 93- 

Macleod, “Captain, commands 
the ARillery at the battle of 

Huildford, 103. 

Motion in the Hioute of Com- 
mons for a reconciliation with 
America rejeted, 153, 154. 

Middleburgh, the capitat of 
Zealand.—— Remonttrances 
from to the States General at 
the Hague againft a waryvith 
England, 154.—Over-ruled- 
by the French fattion, 165. 

Marine of Etrope in the bagin~ 
ning of 1782, 168 -r6gg. 

Minored befieged by the*Bpani- 
ards and French, 172, 173. 
—Condition of the garrifon, 
1731 259, 260. 

Macpherfon, Captain, his vigo- 
rous defence of Mott Houfe. 
againft the Americans,-183. ~ 

Meafures take the jing 
men in Anferica to’ reract. 
the Britith Commandeg§;:r97,- 
198, 199... On 

March of -General-‘Wafhington 
and Count’ Rochambeau. to- 
wards Virginia, 199. 

Mabrattas, a,powertul people in 
the Eaft Indies, at variance 
with the Engiith, “217, 218. | 
—Caufes and progreis of this 

‘ variance, 


after be 
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wariance, 21 
peace with Hyder Ally, 219. 

Madras, Profidency of, negli- 
gent’ of paécautions againgt 

. _ Hyder Ag, 21. 

Munro, $it lector, retires to 
ras after the defear of 
Colonel Baillie, 227, 228. 
Madras, fituation. of affairs at, 
on the arrival of Sir Eyre 
Coote, 229. 
Miniftry, a new, appointed, 


256. 3 

Midiletex Eie@ion, 1769.— 
Refolugion of the Houfe of 
Commons refpedting it re- 
feinded, 256. ° 7 

Minorca, operations of ste fieze 
of: 2 260, 261.—Brave 
defenee and fufferings of the 

‘ Later 261, 262, 263.— 
-apitulates, 264, 264, 265. 

Burray, General, Governor of 
Minorca.-—His anfwer to the 
Duke of Crillon, 260, 

Maniers, Captain Lord Robert, 
flain in the epgagement with 
the French on the sath of 
April 1782, 282. 

Maitlind, Captain, takes a 

* French fhip of the line, 292. 

’ Moreno, Don Buenventura de, 
commands the floating batte- 
ries a the grand attack of Gi- 
braltar, 302. 

Milbank, Admiral, accompanies 
Lord Howe.to the relief of 
Gibraltar, 307° ‘ 

‘Mahrattas, peace concluded with 
the, 330, 331, 332+ 

Madagee Scindia, a Mabratta 
Prince.--Peacé made between 

_ the Englifh and the Mabrat- 
fas through his mediation, 


331. 
. Maclellan, Captain of the Su- 

, killed in an engage- 

ss with the French, 337. 
ag ee ; 


.-eCopclude a Matthews, 
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: tials expedition 
under him, 345, 346, 347 
348.— Defeated be Tippoo 
Saib, 348.—His death, 349. 

Mangalore taken by General 
Matthews, 343. 

Macleod, Colonel, defeats Tip- 
poo Saib, 345. 


N. - 


New York, preparations to de- 
fend it againit the Americans 
during the winter of 1779 and 
1780, 25. 2 

North Carolina, infurrection of 
the Loyalifts there fuppreffed, 
26. aed 

North America, proceedings 
there, 1780, 33. 

Nott, Captain of the Ceutaur, 
killed in an engagement with 
the French, 131. 

Ninety Six, Fort at, befieged by 
General Green, who is ré- 
pelle and forced to raife the 
hege, 184, 185. 

New London in Conneéticut, 
expedition againft, under Ge- 
neral Arnold, 199, 200, 201. 

Negapatnam, g Dutch fettle- 
ment in the Eaft Indies, be~ 
fieged and taken by the Eng- 
lith, 238, 239, 240. 

Newfoundland fleet, part of the, 
captured by the French, 293, 


9, 


O'Hara, General, his bravery at 
the battle of Guildford, 102, 
Onore taken by General Mats 


thews, 345. 


P. 


Purport of the armed nevtray 
lity, 4. * : 
. . Portugil 


Z- 


Portugal invited to accede to the 
:armed neutrality, 4. 


Privileges, commercial, of the> 


Dutch in England fufpended, 
Tt. 
Parker, Admiral Hyde, in eon- 
junction with Gen, Vaughan, 
’ fruftrates the defign of M. de 
Guichen againft St. Lucia, 


Peniraisa, Council of State 
of, banifhes the wives and fa 
» Smilies of the loyalifts, 41. 
eles declaration, 362.—= Re- 
quires certificates from all 
perfons of their having {worn 
fidelity to the ftate, 42." 
PearforCapt. of the Serapis, 
= his engagement with the Ae 
»*-merican’Commmander, Paul 
Jones, 4s. 
lan concerted by the French 
and Americans againft New 
Yorks 69. 
Philips, Gen. Joins Gen. Ar- 
nold in Virginia, go. 
 Partiament,mecting of, inO&t.80, 
" \#13.-—-Debates therein wpon 
‘the American war, from page 
. irgto r18,—Upon hoffilities 
‘with Holland, from page 219 
tors. 
Petition from the delegates of 
the Englith counties rejected 
by the Houfe of Commons; 


TS3. . 

q Prrcctourgh, Court of, applied 
to by the Dutch for affiftance 
again{t England, rgsv 

Parker, Admiral Hyde, defeats 
a Dutch {quadron and fleet of 
merchantmen bound to the 
Baltic, 162, 163, 264, 165. 

._.s»Honours paid him, 166; 

Pierfom, Major, repulfes the 
French at Jerfey, where he 
isdluin, t71. 

Philips, Gen, dagnages done by 
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.- him, in conjunétion with Gene 
Arnold, to the province ‘of 
- Virginiay 192.—-Prevents the’ 
» Marquis de la Fayctte from 
- feizing Peterfourgh, 193, 1944 
+-His death, 194. 
Pondicherry, behaviour ef the 
French et, 231, 232.—They 
are-difarmed, 232. " 
Parliament, meeting of, in Nove 
81. —+ Debates therein, frony , 
3. 242 to 254.-= Motion of 
ir, W, Pitt to alter the con-. 
. ftitution of Parliament nega 


stived, 256, 
Pitt, Mr, W. appointed Chan+ 
cellayor the Exchequer, 2576. 


Profcot, General, lands on St. 
Chriftopher’s, and engagea 
fuecefstully 'a body of French, 
troops, 272. , 

Paris, Ville de, a celebrated , 
French fhip, taken by tho 
Englith on the r2th of April, 
82, 282, 283. . 

Balacseeberys Col. Humber« 
ftone worited at, 394. ° 

Provifional treaty with Ame« 
ricay 363.— Debates upon it _, 
in Parliament, 703: 304. 

Parliamentary debates on the 
treaties of peace with Ame- 
rica, France, and Spain, from 
371 tO 4076 * 

Ret a ee 


Roffia takes theetetd in the - 
armed neutrality, 3. 


—— previoufly fecures the cons * 
‘currence of her neighbours, 


ao 7 ‘ ; 
Reprefentatious to the Dutch. 
on the impropriety of their 
-condut tor@fitain, 5. 
Rodney, Adm. fajls to the: re 
lief of Gibralear, 1. = 
—— captures 15 Spanith 
tran (gg % with one tip of 
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the line and other fhips of 
force, 14. ; 

Rodney defeats the Spanifh Ad- 
mitral .Langara’s tquadron, 
takes fix fhips of the jinc and 
deftroys one, 12. * 

wee, thanks of Parilamert 
voted to, 14. 

» his patriotic behaviour 
in France, rq. 

Rhode ifland evacuated by the 
Britifh troops, 16. 

Rawdon, Ld. accompagies Ld. 
Cornwallis % the campaign 
of 1780 in South Carolina, 
27. —Commanss the left 
wing at the bartle  Zginden, 





29. -* . 

Rutherford, American General, 
made prifoser’at the batule of 
Camden, 30. 

Rodacy, Adm. offers battle to 

@ M. de Guichen, 35.—-En- 

: ts him, 35, 36. 

—Engages him a fecond and 

third time with luccels, 37, 

3 : 

Ronee Admiral, diftinguithes 
himfelf in “two engagements 
with the French, 37, 38. 

Robertfon, Gen. Governor of 
New York, iffues a procla- 
mation declaratory of the con- 
ciliating views of Great Bri- 
tain, 42. 

Rochambeau, Count de, com- 
mands™4e, French troops at 
Rhode iflana, 64. 

Rhode jfland, fatisfaction ex- 
prefled by the people of, on 
the arrival of fuccours trom 
France, 65. 

——, defcent upon, 
projected by2g3x H, Clinton, 
66,—Laid afide, 66. 4 

Rodney, Admiral, diipatches a 
itrong fquadron to the relict 

ae 
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of Jamaica, 68. Sails tt 


New York, 72. 

Rochambeau, Count de, faits 
with a body of troops to the 
relief of Virginia, 89. — Is 
compelled to return to Rhod: 
ifland, go. 

Rodney, Admiral, takes St. Eu- 
ftatius, 126.—Offers-battle to 
the French fleet, off Tobago, 
135- 

Remiaiteances from the pro« 
vince of Zealand to the States 
General at the Hague againft 
a war with England, 154. 
Over-ruled by the French 
faction, 156. 

Rwllecourt, Baron 45 com: 
mands the French in their ate 
tempt on the ifland of Jerfuy, 
where he is killed, t7o, 172. 

Rawdon, Ld. defeats the Ame- 
ricans at Hobkivk Hill, 179, 
180, 181.+-Retires from Canr- 
den, 182, 183.—Forces Ger 
Greene to raile the fiege of 
the fort Ninety-fix, 184, 185; 
—Relinquithes that fort, 185. 
—His fubfequent operations, 
186, 187, 188, 189, rg0. 

Rockingham, Marquis of, ap- 
pointed Firft Lord of the 
‘Vreafury, 255.-— His death, 
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Riehmcid, Duke of, appointed 
Maiter General of the Ord- 
nance, 255+ 

Revenue officers difqualified 
from voting at parliamentary 
elections, 255. 

Rodney, Adm.. joins Sir Sams 
Hood at Barbadots, 276.— 
Sails ig queit of the French 
fleet, 277,-— Comes up with 
and engages it on the gth of 
April, 1782, and gains a som- 
plete victory on the 2th, 

27%s 
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wc 297s 278, 279, 280, 281, 282 
aid 2 abe, perro 


Royal George ‘loft with Admi: 
ral Kempenfelt, 293,294,295. 

Reynolds, Captain, killed in an 
engagement with the Frenchy 
322i 


8 


Sweden accedés to the armed 
neutrality, 4. 

Spain coincides with the rules 
prefcribed by the armed neu 
ftrality, 4. 

South Carolina, averfion of the 

¢ inhabitants to the Britith Go- 

» vernment, 26.—Their defece 
| tion dtd breach of promifes, 
“@ 29. 
Hl Sumpeer, American General, op- 
fes the Britith troopa at 
amden in South Carolina, 
2t- —~ Defeated’ by Colonel 
‘arleton, 31, 

Spanith fhip of so guns taken 

~ near Jamaica, 33. 

Bt. John, Capt. of the Intrepid; 
Killed in the engagement be- 
tween Admiral Rodney and 
M., de Guichen, 36. 

St. John’s fort on the Mufquito 
fhore taker’ by Capt. Polfon, 
49.— Great. hardthips attend- 
ing this expedition, 60. 

Spring Field, aétion at, between 
the Brith and American 
troops, 62. 

Subferiptions operied for the re- 
lief of the American foldiers 
by the leading men in the co- 
lonies, bs. Liberal contri- 

utions “of the American 1a- 
dies; 64. Ree 

Solano, j Bon Jofeph, a Spanith 
Admiral, fails to the Wet In- 
dies’ with a ftrong fquadron 
and a large od} 3 


4 


ly of land 
H 


forces, 66.—Difafters attends 
ing this armament, 67. 
St. Euttatius, ifland of, taken by 
S ie Gad, i pe 
te r, ral, his - 
rations to defend St. Lucia 
again! 132. 
Skeene, Gen. feat oa defence 
Pp et, ing agaii 
*Penfacola, lofes wey thi 
pT 36. 
s. 


; and _ ina hn 
olano, Don Jofeph, 
the Spanifh fquadron ak-die 
fiege of Penfadla, 1375 3° 
Stockholm, Court of, applied 
to by the Dutch for ‘filence 
againG cagland, 1¢¢; 
Sufftein, M. de, a Fi Ad. 
miral, repulfed by Commo- 
dore fohnitone at Port Prayay 
159, 160.—Lands a body of 
troops at the Cape of 
Hope for its defence, 161, > 
Steuben, Baron, an Ametitan 
General, defeated by 
Cornwallis, 194, 195. 
Shetyprne, Earl of, appointed 


Secretary of State; 2¢¢. 

Sinecures, a number a abo» 
lifhed, 266. 

Shelburne, fat of, appointed 
Firft Lord of the Treafury, 
a -= Defends his conduc, 
258. " 


St: Buftatius, ifland off retaken 
by the Marquis de Bouillé, 
26 2, 266; 267 

St: Chriftophe:$” ifland of, be- 
fieged and taken by the Mars 
quis de Bouillé, “268, 269, 
270, 291, 292, 273,274, 275. 

Shirley, General, Gove moro 
St. Chriftopher’s, 269. 

Spanifh thip af the line taken at 
Gibraltar, 308. 

Stuare, Col. commands the Brif 

tii troops in Carolina, 313» 


= Oppotes, 


oe 
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=> Oppofes Generak Green, 
313.-- Engages him at Eutaw 
iprings, 313, 324) 315+ 
Withdraws. tewards Charlet= 
town;-'3 19% 

Suliein, S¢. de, fails to the 
Coa of Coromandel, 320. 
<='Captures the Hanniba,- 

' 320. — Arrives off Madras, 
320.— His force, 320.— En- 
gages Sir Edvard Hughes, 
321, 322. 

Stevens, Capt. killed im an en- 
gagement with the™French, 


x 


23 

Suitteih, M. de, engages Sir E. 
Hughes a fecoit grt, 3th 
3243 325-wa thirdy, 95, 335 
ms fourthy 349, 34%——a 


358, 356. 
art, Gea? fucceeds Sir Eyre 


Coote in the command: of the 
Britifh troops st Madres, 
Gt 
stom “ae ML udracy 340. 
Saftrein, M. de, his cenfure and 
treatment of his officers, 3425 
Sepoys, fidelity of, 449.—brave 
Pehesi viour of, 387° 
Stuart, Gen. befieges Cudda- 


lore, 35253539 35429559 350 


myo 
Spain, the political fituation of, 
previous to the negotiation 
for peace, 365, 366. 
Skips, Britith, lost at fea, 
368, 469, 370+ 
Spain, per “concluded with, 
972. .—Strichaves on its con- 
duct, 410. 
7. % 
Farleton, Colonel, bis fervices 
during the fiege of C 
* town, Southteroling, 19 


—— defeats the Ameri 
at Wacfaw, 22. — Ditts- 


3645 
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guifhes himfelf greatly at the 
battle of Camden, 30. 

Troops, hardfhips endured by 
the American, previous ta 
the battle of Camden, 3r. 

‘Farleton, Colonel, deteats the _ 
American General, Sump- 
tery 316 

Ternay, the Chev. de, com- 
mands the fquadron at Rhode 
ifland, 64. 

Tarleton, Colonel, defeats, a - 
third time, General Sumpter 
at Fyger River, 86;— 
feated by Colonel Morges, dy 
92, 93.—Defeats a body of 
the enemy near the river Ca‘. 
tawba, 95.-—Defeats another, s 
99.~+His fervices At the bat- - 

tle of Guiltord, 103. ‘ 

Fobago, ifland of, brave defence 
ot its inhabitants againit the 
French, 132, 1337 134.—< 
Surrenders to them, 134. 

Thurlow, Lord, retkins the 
Chancellorfhip on the change, 
of Miniftry in March, 82.° 

Fownfhend, Mr. Thornas, ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, 
257 

Trincomale taken by Sir Edwe 
Hughes, 317, 318, 319. 

| Tellcherry blockaded by Hyder 
Ailly’s troops, and relieved by 
M: ee Abingdon, who-defeats 
them with great lof, 325, 

260° 

Tippoo Saib, fon to Hyder Al- 
ly, defeats a body of Btitith 
troops near the river Colar- 
don, 327, 328, 329. 

Trincammale taken “by M. de 
Suffrein, 338. 

Tippao Saib, bis facet againk 
General Mi: arthews, 347, 3485 
3492 350-—His dilplesfure at 
the French, 4506 _* : 

Totiano, 


I D 


Toriano, Captain, his bravery, 
349 


N 


Vv. 


Virginia, province of, invefts 
the Governor with extraor- 
dinary powers, 26, 

= Vaughan, General, in conjunc ~ 
tion with Admiral Hyde Par- 
ker, fruftrates the defign of 
M. de Guichen againit St. 
_ Lucia, 33. 
Vidtory chesinedl by Admiral 
- Rodney on the 12th of April, 
4 4782, over the French flcet 
’ in the Weft Indies, 278, 279, 
t 280, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285. 
“  » Canfequences of this vic- 
tory, 287, 288, 289. 


Ww. 


Webfter, Col. his fervices at the 
fiege of Charleftown, South 
Carolina, 19, 30, — Com- 

fs the right wing at the 

- tle of Camden, 29. 

Welt Indies, naval operations 

shere in 1780, 33, 


a 


/ 
ay 
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E xX. -, 
Warfon, Captain, of the Cone 
qgueror, Killed in an engg 
ment with the French, 227 
Wilmington, in NorthCaolina, 

reduced by CaptainGerkeley 
and Major Crais-38. 
Webfter, Col. commands the 
left wing at the battle of 
Guilford, rot. ~ Killed in 
that battle, 1044 
Watfon, Col. ditheulties  fure 
mounted in his march to join 
Lord Rawdon, 182, 
WaynerAmerican General, de+ 
feated by Lord Cornwallis, 
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Wat, Camy, of the Sultan, killed 
in air engagement with the 
French, 340. A 

Wood, Capt. of the Worcefter, 
killed in an engagement with ~ 
the French, 340, 

Wafhington, Gen. refers Gen, 
Carlton's meflage to the Con 
grefs, 362. 

War, its termination, impor+ 
tance, and the great revolus 
tida it produces, 413, 414, 


*,* The gallantry, amiable charaéter, and critical fituation of Caps 


tain Afgill at the clofe of the war, having defervedly rendered 


him an obje& of national anxicty at that time, it was thought 


a tribute juftly due to his merit, to infert his PORTRAIT im, 


the prefent publication, 
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—~SUBSCRIBERS 


* TO THE 


HISTORY OF THE’ WAR, &e 


Be re Bs 
NDREWS, Mr. Wine-merchant, Wood-ftret 
Adair James, Etq; Queen-fquare 
>. Adams John, Efq; Yarmouth 
Jofeph, Efq; Pall-mall 


Adam, Mr. Michael, Wardour-ftreet 
» Adams/ohn, Fleet-ftreet 
_ Aun, Mr. Thomas, St. oe 


Adlard, Mr. Salifbury-fquare 

‘Anderfon, Mr. John, Broad- freet, k Ratcliffe 
Anfon, Capt. William, Ratcliffe 

Aon, Mr. John, Lombard-ftreet 

Adams, Mr."John, Soho-fquare 

Allinghame, r. Reigate 

Andrée Mifs, Gower-ftreet 

Angus, Mr. William, Hlington 

Appleton, Mr. John, Borough 

Arbouin John, Etq; Hampftcad 

Abbett, Mr. Thomas, Sweeting’s- me Cora 

Auld, Mz, Rathbone- place 





B. 


Hyon Himiral, Piceadill 

Barnfel?, Mr. Frangis, Aldgate . = 
Barnfield, Mr. William, Bithopfeate-ftrect ~~ 
Barréid, Mr. Ratcliffe-crofs 

Boulcott, Mr. John, Ratcliffe 

Build: Mrs. 575 ideas High-ftreet 


Bith'p, 
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Bithop, Mr. T. Calne 
~Bplderfton, Mr. S. Canterbury 
Esron, Mr. John, Deptford 
Burhect Thomas, Efq; Cork 
Bobbr& John, Efq; Yoxford, Suffolk 
Bulgin, Mr. William, Briftol, 
Blake, Mr. Richard, ditto. 
Biggs, Mr. ditto 
Burton, Mr. ditto 
Binns, Mr. John, Leeds; 
Binns, Mr. Nathaniel, Prefton 
Brown and Son, Brittol, 
Burnham, Mr. T."Northampton, 
Baker, Mr. Thomas, Southampton, 
Bennctt, Mr. John, Dewfbury 
Buchanan, Mr. &%y-place, Holbourn 
Bell, Mr. Bermondfeyeftreet 
Braffett, Mr. Eaft Smithfield 
Benezech} Mr. Beaufort Buildings 
Barrey, Mr. Haftings, Suffex 
Brathwaite, John Efq; Bond-freet 
” Bowes, Mr. ‘Thomas,.Cheapfide 
Blodget, Mr. Samuel 


+ 4 ©: 

Couerdale Nortifon, Efq; Poplar 

Cloud, Mr, Thomas, Hythe, Kent 

Coote, Mr. Charles, Pembroke College, Oxon 

Cunningham, Capt. William, Carmarthen 

Carmichael, Mr. Berwick-ftreet, Soho 

Cole William, Efq; Miles-lane 

Cole Thomas, Efq,; Cannon-ftreet 

Coleman John, Efq; Clapion - : 

Cole, Regjamin, Ef ;, Richmond, Surrey 

Collins, MroB. C, Salifoury 

Colefon, Mr. John, Fenchurch-ftreet 

Coogser, Mr. William, Newcaftle 

Crane, Mi. Samuel, Liverpool . 

Chadwick, Mr. Gen Dock, Wappin i. 

Chefter, Mr, White Lion-ftreet, Goddman’s-felu:: 

Carden, MrT homas, Chatham . 

Conqueft, Mr. George, ditto ~ 

Cattam, Mr. Adam, Whatley « 

Clans Colone!, Wefiminiter 
+ Ogbkfon 
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Cookfon James, Efq; Bedford=fquare 
Cooper, Mr, John, Tottenham-court Road 
Cole, Mr. Thomas, Iflington . 
Conftable, Mr, William, Hampftead 
Collings, Mr. Alexander, Walthamftow o 
Cowley, Mr. William, King-ftreet 
Craften, Mr. aoe Cornhill 

“ Crofby, Mr. Benjamin, Thames-ftreet 
Carr, Capt.. Rotherhithe 
Crocker, Mr. Abraham, Frome > 
“Clark, Mr. George, Uxbridge 


J “.D. eo 
Dring, Mr. David, St. John-ftrect 
Dorville John, jun. Efq; Crefent < 
Youglas, Capt. Gillingham, Kent 9 | ™ 
Jrawbridge, Mr. William, Brompton, Kent 
%e la Tour, Mr, Dean-ftreet, Soho 
Daker, Mr, White-crofs-ftreet 

~y Drom, Mr. Limehoufe : 
Drummond, Do&or 
Drury, Mr. John, Derby : 
Dougla:, Mr. Thomas, Adderfgate-ftreet 
Dovwgias, Mr. Charles 
Daling Charles, Efg; Great Georgs-ftreet 
Darby Robert, Efq; Sackville-ftreet ~ 
‘Darwin, Mr. Thomas, Hammerfmith 
Darling John, Efq; Queen-ftreet 
Dawfon, Mr. William, Lambeth 
Deacon, Mr. Chelfea 


Edwards, Rev. Mr. Parliament-ftreet : 
Edwards William, Efq; Framlingham, Suffolle__- 
Ellifon Thomas, Efq; Briftol = 
Evans, Mr. William, White-chapel 
Ewes, Mr. John, Walthamftow 
Everett, Mr. Samuel, Coleman-ftreet 
Elmer, Mf. Alexander, Yarmouth 
Evans, M{r. Thomas, Plymouth 
Elwin Benjamin, Gofport : 
Eggerson Thomas, Birmingham 
Edmonds, Mr. Shoreditch 
Eaton John, Efq; Hythe, Kens 
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vii | SUBSCRIBERS NAMES, 


F. y 
anh Mr. Briftot 
“Sy, Mr. Moorfields 
Faldington, Mr. William, Leeds 
Fredhent, Bolt-court, Fleet-ftreet 
ifs, Boarding-fchool, Horfly-down 
Farmery, Mr. Thomas. Clapton; 
Farmer John, Efq, Tooting 
Foulks, Mr. Northop, Flintthire : 
Fith Robert, Efq; Badingham, Suffolle 
Ferne, Mr. Weftminfter 
Farrer, Mr. King-ftrect 
Fenton Thamas, fq; Windfor - 
Fielding, Mir. James, Halifax 
Folgam William, Efq; Bath 
Fowler, Mr. Jtba, Norfolk-ftreet 
Francis, Mr. Jotiaéf, Chancery-lane 
Freeman Thomas, E®; Canterbury 
Forbes, Mr. Tobias, Portfmouth 
Feltftead, te ohn Greek-ftreet, Soho 
Farmington, Mr. Chriftopher, Coldbath-fields 
» Fuller, Mr. James, Sutton 





G 
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Good, Mr. Jofeph, Flest-ftreet 
Goodkenence Mr. Methew, Bithopfeate-ftree¢ 
Gilpin, Mr, William, Cateaton-ftreet 
Goodwin, Salifbury-fquare; Fleet-ftreet’ 
Gillman Richard, Efq; Brando 
Gillend, Mr: William, Yoryhall 
Grinling Robert, Eq; Halefworth, Suffolk 
Grinling John, Efq; Longfield, Suffolk 
oodwin, Mr. Oxford-ftrect 
Gilchrift, Mr, John, Cavendifh-ftreet 
Good ft r. Thonvas, Salifbury ° 
Giles, Benjashin, Efq; Walworth 
Ghlafs, Capt. James, Ratcliffe 
Gifford, Mr. James, Ruffel-court . 
Gifford, Mr, James, at Hawes’s, Tooley-ftreets, 


. & 
Le H. * 
Hammond, Sir Andgew Snape, Bart, % 
Hetling, Mr. Britto! ‘ es 
Harvey, Mr. Furnival's-Inn . 
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Hinks, Mr. Mortimer-ftreet 

Hulk, Capt. Deal at 
Hulk Licutenant, of the Royal Navy : 
Holloway, Capt, Jofeph, Emfworth, Hants 
Hartthorne, Mr. Wapping 

Hagan, Mr. Old Gravel-lane | 

Heawood, Mr. Surgeon, Borough 
Halliday, Mr. Francis, Lincoln 

Hughes, Mr, William, Cork 

Hewett, Mr. William, Bodmin 

Halfon, Mr. William, St. James’s-ftreet 
Heppell, Mr. Thanet Place a 
Hammerfley Thomas, Efq; Pall-mall 


j. 

jackion; Mr. John, IMington 
feffereys, Mr. John : 
Jacka, F, H, Efq; Penzance 

, Jackfon John, I:1q; Margate 
Jackfon, Mr. Jof. Salifbury-coute 


K. 
icy, Mr. John, Alton, Hants 
Kinnard, Mr, William, Holborn _ 
King, Mr. C. Sherborne 
Kemp William, Efq; Hythe 
Knox John, Efq; Charles-ftreet 
King, Mr. William, London 
King, Mr. Samuel, Halefworth, Suffolk 
Kerr, Mr, Francis Kennedy, Size Lane. 


L, 

Law John, Efyg; Shrewfbury i 

Lee, Captain, Ratcliff 

Lambert, Mr. Lewes 

Lambert, Mr. Union-ftairs 

Larking John, Efq; Eaft Maling, Kent 

Lake, Re’. Mr. Plymouth Dock 

Leader ¥Villiam, Efg; Cork + 

Lane William, Efy; Cork oe 

Lombard George, Efq; Cork = 

Lee, -Rev. Mr. ditto 

Land, Rey. Thomas, Penzance + 

Lloyd, Rev. John, Park-frcet * - i 
Lox - : Luckeulbe, 


ny 
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Tjuckombe, My. Philip, Fleet-ftreet 


fete nohont » Efq; 

awe, Mr. Birmingham 
Langdon Ralph, Efq; Harley-ftreet 
Leatham, Mr. Georze, Bermondfey-ftreet 
Lothian, Mr. John, Glafgow 
Loveday, Mr. Thomas, Thames-ftrect 
Lewin, John, Ef; Peckham 
Lane, Mr. Richard, Weftminfter 
Lane, Mr. William, ditto 
Lane, Mr. John, ditto 
Lent, Mr. Matthew, Miles Lane 
Lewis, Mr. Thonfas, Abingdon-ftreet. 


M. 








Meredith, Mr.Betrouch 

Milman David, Efq§ Portland Place 

Miller, Mr. Thomas, Piccadilly 

Mickle Abraham, Kfq,; Queen-fquare 

Mackmurdock, Mr. Ebenezar, Walworth 

Marriott, Mr. Lothbury 

Morgan, Mr. John,” Ludgate-hill 

»Mitchcll, Mr. P. North Audley-ftrect 

Moor, Mr. George, Weltminfter 

Mannington Philip/Efq; Harley-ftreet 

Morris William, Eiq; High-ftrect, St. Mary le Bone. 

Murray, Mr. John, Flcet-freet 

Manihip John, Efq; London 

Martin, Mr. Charles, Sheernefs 

Mafon, Mr. Vhomas, Manchefter 

Mafterman, Mr. Edward, Foye-ftreet 

Marfh, Mr. Richard, Fleet-freet 

Mackwortn, Sir Herbert, Bond-ftreet 

MoffeRgbert, Efq; Poland-ftreet 

Madding, Mr. Thomas, Cannon-ftreet 

M‘Cartly Robert, Efg; Cork 

Marfton, Mr. Well-clofe Square 

Maliect Richard Oxecs, Efq; Penzance \ 

Marfhall, Mr. John, Crown Court 

Marthall, Rdg. Fiancis, ditto ‘ 

Mann, Mr. Penchyuch-freet 

Morland Williaa, Digs Pell Mall ~ 
Nicklia, 


* 
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N. \ 
Nicklin, Mr. Aldgate 
Nightingale Gamelia, Efq; 
Nixon, Mr, Philpot Lane 
Naylor Thomas, Efq; Berkley-fquare 


Neale, Mr. Jahn, Greenwich, 

Newman, Mr, William, Rochefter 

Newbourn, Mr. Thomas, Lambeth 

Newton, Mr. Thomas, Northatnpton 

Nafh, Mr. Jacob, Wellington 

Nefbitt, Mr. Francis, Dock-head 

Nefgrove Francis, Efq; Manchefter-fe@are 
Nellfon, Mr. John, Bartlett-Buildings, Holb&n, 


r 

oO. “%. 
Ofvorn,* Mr. Richard, Whitechapel 7 
Cxlade, Mr. Bread-ftrect « 
Ockley, Mr. John, Dorking : 
Ofborn, Mr. John, London 
’ Oldham, Mr. Thomas, Frith-ftrect, Soha 
Oliphant, Mr. Robert, London, 
Oldroyd, Mr. Charles, Red Lion-ftreet. 


Petticrow, Captain, Rotherhithe 
Peavey, Mr. William, St. lohn-Rreet 
Potts, Mr. Gerard-{treet, Soho 
Plafkett, Mr. Old Gravel-Jane 
Pollack, Mr, Robert, Wakefield 

Piper John, Efq; Penzance 

Purefoy, Mr George, London 

Pollard, Mr. Robert, Gray’s Inn Lang. 
Poo], Mr. |. Taunton 

Pearfon and Rollafon, Birmingham 
Phene. Mr. William, London 
Pickering, Mr. T. A. Pudding Lane 
Pierfon, My. Thomas, Sheffield 
Parker, Mv. Philip, Poplar 

Philips John, Efq,; Mile End. 


Ramfif yMe. Suffelk-frect 
Robert§ Mr. John, Inner Charter-houfe Square 
To 
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, . Jofeph Catherine-ftairs 
pao ea Mr. ‘William, Cornhill 
Rota, Mr. P. R, London hill 
Robinfon, Mr. Thomas, Snow-hi 
Richardfon, Mr. Holborn 
Boe a Targhee 
Mr. David, u 
Sata Thomas, Efq; Great Queen-ftreet 
Rayner, Mr. Thomas, Bedford-fquare 
Raikes, Mr. Norfolk-ftreet 
Randall, Mr, Edward, Dover-ftreet 
Roberts, Mr. Strand + 
Bed, Mire 2 owdandchreet 
Ne 
8. 
Siffon, Rey. MP. Reigate. Surry 
Swinney, Mr, Biotingham 
Stevens, Mr. London 
~~ Stevens, Mr, Timothy, Cirencefter 
2 Smith, Mr, Thomas, ‘St. John’s-ftreet 
Skinner, Mr, Thomas, Cheapfide 
*eSmith and Son, Canterbury 
Simmons and Kirkby, “ditto 
~~» Steinmetz, Mr, Benjamin, Ratcliff 
Stackfield, Mr. Thomas, ditto 
Sanderfon, Mr, Robert; Ratcliff Crofe 
Shepherd, Mr. Bermondfey-ftreet 
Scott, Mr. Horfley Down: * 
Stuart, Mr, Charing-crofs 
Shaw, Captain, Ringmer, near Lewes 
Stanford, Mr. Newtimber, Suffex 
Smith, Mr, Prefton, Lancathire 
*  Stephenfon, Rev. Mr. Wimbefh, Effex 
Srrith, Me. Felix, Watford 
Scobet® John, Efq; Penzance 
Shrimpton, Mifs $. Shoe Lane 
Sloman, Mr. W. Paternofter-row 
Spanton, Mr. W. Cheapfide 
Streets, Mr, Georgins, Upper Thames-ftreet 
Sheen, Mr, Samucl, St. Paul’s Church-yard 
Splids, Mr, sbritian, Cannon-ftreet, Se. George’s 
well Mr, fohn, feornhill 
reet, Mi, “homas, Gracechurch-ftrest 





Tresawney, 
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Ty 
‘Trelawney, Gen. Scho-fquare . 
‘Thompfon. Commodore Edward, Caroline-freet 
Trappitt, Mr. William, Upper Shadwell 
‘Taylor, Mr. Thomas, Bungay, Suffolk 
Turner, Mr. Edward, Framlingham, Suffolk 
Turner, Mr. William, Swaftham, Suffolk 
Thomas, Mr. Ratcliff Crofs 
Thorne, Mr. Exeter 
Tefleyman, Mr. William, York 
Todd, Mr. John, York : 
Tatum, Mr. Eat Smithfield < 
Tonken, Captain Thomas, Brompton, Fen: 
‘Tracy, Mr. John, do. do. 
Thong, Mr, Paternofter-row, 


eo U. 
” Ufticke William, Efq; Penzance 
Undewood Charles, Efq,; Lambeth 
Unwin, Mr. Thoriias, Bafinghatl-ftreet 
Unfworth, Mr. George, Lombard-ftreet 
Underwood, Mr, Abraham, Peckham 
Vafton, Mr. Star Court, Bread-ftreet 
Ww. 
Wolff Erneft, Efq; Well-clofe Square 
Walford, Mr. John, Holborn-hill 
Webfter, Mr. Samuel, Framlingham, Suffolk 
Webfter Edward, Efq; Pembroke College, Oxford 
Walter, Mr. John, Paternofter-row 
Whitfeld, Mr. F. Lewes, Suffex 
Whitfield, Rev. Dr. 
Watton, Captain, Rotherhithe 
Watton, Mr. ditta 
Wittock, Mr. Gun Dock 
‘Wood, Mr, Horfley Down 
Witfon, Captain John, Emf{worth, Hants 
White, Mr. Thomas, Whitechapel 
Walpole, Mr. Robert, Dover-ftrect 
Wilfon, Rev. Mr. Reigate 
Woolmer, Mr. Exeter 
White, Mr. Luke, Dublin 
Wk. nfon, Mr. William, Duke-ftreet, Se, James’s. 
re “Young 
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Mie 


Young Charles, Efq. Clapton 


“Young, Mr. George, Long-acre 


. Yarrington Thomas, Efq; 


road-ftreet 


‘Young, Mr. Thomas, Cavendifh-ftrect 
‘Yerbury, Mr. James, Tottenham Court Road, 
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